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INTRODUCTION. 



At the present moment, when Italy is the central 
point of interest to the whole of Europe, no apology, 
it is hoped, will be necessary for the contribution of 
any information tending to throw a light upon the 
character, condition, and ideas of the people of that 
land. The classic and historical associations of Italy, 
its architectural remains, and the treasures of ancient 
and modem art contained in its churches, museums, 
and picture galleries, have been the theme of so 
many eloquent writers, that it would be superfluous, 
if not presumptuous, for any one not highly qualified 
by learning and research to treat of such subjects. 
Avoiding, therefore, topics to which, under any 
circumstances, no interest arising from novelty can 
now possibly attach, I venture to hope that these 
impressions of the aspects of "Life in •Tuscany," 
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derived from a ten months' sojonm in that country^ 
will prove neither trite nor unacceptable. 

Tuscany, it is true, ^ith barely two miUions of 
inhabitants^ constitutes but a small section of Italj^ 
which counts a population of twenty-five millions; 
but the part which this petty State may enact, in the 
event of an insurrectionary movement throughout 
the land, will certainly exercise a powerful influ- 
ence over the destinies of the Italian Peninsula. 
For Tuscany^ small though it be, is far from an 
insignificant province of Italy, embracing as it does 
several cities and towns of considerable importance 
— ^Florence, Pisa, Sienna, Lucca, Leghorn, Pistoia, 
and Arezzo; and thus it possesses a power and 
influence far beyond what it would derive from 
its limited population and extent of territory. For 
cities, important and influential in every country, 
are especially so in Italy: in them are concen- 
trated the entire wealth, intelligence, commercial 
enterprise, and intellectual activity of the provinces. 
Were it not for Milan and Venice, Lombardy would 
lie supine b^ieath the iron heel of Austria; the 
destiny of the States of the Church depends on 
the will of Rome ; and Naples gives the law to that 
kingdom df which it is the metropolis. Every- 
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where in Italy cities dominate : it is onlj bj 
their power that tyrannji domestio or foreign, can, 
or. will be overthrown. 

In addition to the power and influoice that Tns* 
cany derives fr<»n its cities, Florence, indissolnbly 
associated as it is with glorious recollections of past 
greatness, gives to the province of which it is the 
capital a distingoished position amcmg other Italian 
States. . Frond memories of the fiune, the power, the 
riches and conquests of Florence in bygone times — » 
of the great names which have shed lustre on its 
literature, arts, science, and arms — ^foster the bright 
hopes and lofty aspirations in which Italians indulge, 
of the future of their native land. 

Judging from the past as well as from present 
indications, Tuscany will not remain inert if a 
struggle for freedom should begin in Northern Italy. 
The people, united by a bond of common grievances 

ory of ''Down with the Austrians;'' and the first 
cannon . shot from the fortress of Milan will be 
echoed from the ramparts of Florence. 

As unforeseen and sometimes trivial occurrences 
frequently give an unexpected turn to affairs, no 
prediction of the course and result of future events 
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can be reliedupon : still — as the liberal cause was lost^ 
during the late revolution in Italj^ mainly through 
democratic violence and want of unity of action — 
should the Italians now unite^ as they seem disposed 
to do^ and fight for their freedom under the banner 
of the King of Sardinia, hope may not unreason- 
ably be entertained that the issue of the apparently 
impending struggle will be widely different from 
that of the last Wise, indeed, it is for the people 
of a country which has long been oppressed, to 
renounce the idea of a form of government de- 
manding for its due administration qualities to 
which oppression does not give birth — and wisely 
will they act in seeking to acquire the power of 
self-government under the guidance of a consti- 
tutional monarch. 

M. S. C. 

March 237t2; 1849. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BATHS OF MONTE CATINI. 

Little as Tuscany can compete with some of the 
small German States bordering on the Rhine in 
regard to variety and abundance of mineral waters, 
it yet possesses several medicinal springs that enjoy 
a high local reputation for their sanative properties. 
For those afflicted with rheumatic affections, the 
sulphureous Baths of Pozzolenti, adjoining the town 
of JiCghoim, are considered beneficial. In the 
same locality also are the springs of Monte Nero, 
containing a large proportion of salts of magnesia, 
much frequented in the summer months, for drink- 
ing merely. Near Pisa, the Baths of San Guiliano 
afford, or at least proifess [to afford, a means of 
relief or cure for various ills that afflict suffer- 
ing humanity. The Baths of Lucca enjoy a still 
more distinguished and wide-spread reputation— 
a reputation, however, probably much enhanced by 

B 
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their agreeableness, in point of scenery and shade, 
as a summer place of residence. But of all the 
mineral waters of this part of Italy none rank so 
highly in popular estimation — either as regards 
internal or external application— as those of Monte 
Gatini, a small watering-place, situated in the 
northern part of Tuscany. These springs, which are 
Crown property, bring in a considerable revenue 
to the State, from the large annual export of the 
waters that takes place to the principal cities of 
the Grand Duchy. On most occasions of trifling in- 
disposition, the citizens, both rich and poor, of the 
Tuscan towns, instead of having recourse to doc-* 
tors' drugs, are wont to avail themselves of those 
which nature has compounded, and swallow huge 
draughts of Monte Catini water: which, however, 
as fieur as pleasantness of flavour is concerned, has 
little to boast of over the medicaments which 
load the shelves of the apothecary. 

In point of beauty, the situation of the Baths of 
Monte Catini has much to recommend them. Placed 
on the verge of the rich Yal Nievole, where the plain 
terminates abruptly in a range of well-wooded 
heights, the Baths offer on their northern side a 
series of hi^ly attractive vieVs. Immediately above, 
perched like an eagle's nest on the very summit 
of the declivity, is seen the small town of Monte 
Catini, crowning the steep sides of the hill from 
which both it and the baths belojw derive their name. 
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« 

To the right and left, other hills, forming a portion <^ 
the same northern chain, with pictoresquely-yaried 
forms and outlines, enhance the. attraction of the 
scene. But tbon^ the Baths offer some yerj 
charming views, these sink into insignificance in 
point of beauty compared with those which the sides 
or summits of the adjacent hills afford. Ascending 
even a slight eleyation in the vicinity, and looking 
southward, the eye wanders oyer a far-reaching, 
fertile plain. In proportion as the step ascends, so 
does the prospect gain in beauty and extent; till 
from the sununit of Monte Catini, or tlie contiguous 
heights, a view is gained which well repays the 
fatigue and toil the steep ascent inyolyes. 

Below, gleaming in the bright light of an Italian 
sun, stretches out the rich vale of Nieyole, blending 
in the distance with the still richer vales through 
which the Amo runs. Amidst fields teeming with 
the rich products of a fertile and well-cultivated soil, 
amidst olives, mulberries, vines, and figs, gleam forth 
the numerous dwellings of the peasantry, interspersed 
with white, glistening villages and small country 
towns. Here and there rises up a chapel tower; 
here and there, too, amidst the sea of verdure, the 
country palace of a nobleman may be seen. To the 
south and east a range of undulating hills, wearing 
the misty veil of distance, closes in the view ; to 
the west, towering above the calm waters of the 
smail^lake of Bientina, is se^i a mountain, forming a 

B 2 
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portion of the Pisan group, advancing boldly into the 
plain ; and to the north a chain of lofty hills — ^here 
separating into gentle slopes, there parting into steep 
ravines, crowned not unfrequently with villages and 
ruined towers, rising out of groves of chesnut and 
olive trees — combine to form a grand, imposing frame-' 
work for the rich and smiling scene. 

Like most parts of Tuscany, the whole country 
in the vicinity of the Baths of Monte Catini wears 
quite a garden-like aspect of cultivation, neatness, and 
care. Not a crooked fence, not a useless hedge, not 
a weed, not a waste patch of ground is visible any- 
where. Vines fastened to stakes, or trailing their 
graceful branches from tree to tree, form the 
boundaries of fields and farms. In the early 
summer months a vast variety of wild-flowers are 
to be seen, many of which attain to the dignity of 
garden plants in England. Amidst the long, slender 
stalks of wheat, the beautiful purple gladiolis springs 
up abundantly, and is succeeded a little later in the 
year by a bright-coloured kind of lupin ; while at 
the same time the gumciiti^s may be seen on every 
side, showering its delicate wTiife blossoms on the 
turf around. Towards the end of June. the orange 
lily becomes a common ornament of the woods and 
fields 5 whilst with July the crowning glories of 
Italy's floral riches appear in the sweet-scented 
clematis, and the still more fragrant and beautiful 
myrtle : both springing up under the sole care of a 
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kindly nature; both doomed for the most part to 
bloom neglected and nnseen, and to yield their per- 
fiime solely to the passing breeze. 

Like the mineral waters of Germany, those of 
Monte Gatini are, during the summer season, much 
used for bathing purposes. Hither, particularly 
during the months of July and August, flock from all 
parts of Tuscany a health or pleasure seeking crowd* 

Those who may have seen the Baths of Monte 
Catini during the winter, will, if subsequently 
visitants at the springs in the fashionable bathing 
months, find a wonderful difference in their aspect 
Without shops, without trade, without the slightest 
pretension to anything that might be called a town, 
the Baths of Monte Gatini may be considered to 
have, for at least nine months in the year, a merely 
nominal existence. The whole permanent population 
of the place consists but of the keepers of a few 
lodging-houses and hotels. In the vast, palace-like 
Government- structure, which absorbs within its 
capacious centre and wings the greatest portion of 
the migratory summer throng, spiders and ghosts 
may for a large portion of the year revel in silence 
and darkness unmolested. The stranger, whom 
curiosity should at such a season allure to the spot, 
would- find his meditations almost as secure from 
interruption from the world without, as if, like a 
hermit of the olden time, he inhabited a cell in some 
rocky wilderness* Beneath the long avenue of trees 
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leading to tlie principal spring, lie will hear no voice 
save that of the strolling mendicant, or the more 
agreeable accents of the peasant, who, with a 
courteous ''felice giomo," passes on; and to the 
few inhabitants of the locality or the neighbourhood 
he may chance to meet, he will find himself an object 
of curiosiiy and surprise, and a phenomenon as rare 
and extraordinary as that which might be presented 
by the sight of a swallow in the depth of the winter 
season. 

Eyen so late in the year as Ihe month of May^ 
when all Italian nature is thoroughly awake, when 
the fields are green with waving com, Ihe trees in 
leal^ the sky serene, the air warm, and the birds in 
full song, the Baths of Monte Calini still wore to 
T^J ^^9 on my arrival there, the aspect of a |dace 
asleep: not in a profound sleep, however, for 
symptoms of an approaching animation, a coming 
awakening, were beginning to be visible at this 
time. Through the open doors of long-deserted 
houses, the voices of workmen were to be heard> 
as they painted here, and whitewashed there, in pre* 
paration for the opening of the bathing season. Into 
long-darkened rooms sunlight and air were allowed 
to penetrate once again, whilst sweeping, dustings 
and polishing of the fumitare actively went on. The 
roads were cleaned, the walks were weeded, while 
garden-plots or pleasure-grounds were, in accord^ 
ance with the happy inspiration of some moment. 
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re-«ffranged. An air of bnfflness was yisible every* 
where: I heard the note of preparation for the 
rising of the cnrtain on the scene. As the month 
rolled on, the signs of activity and of animatioa 
increased; the very frogs, who had been exerting 
their voices pretty freely for some time previously, 
seemed to croak more loudly as June drew nigh: 
from every pool, and brook, and water-course, arose 
a clamour that, especially in the night-time, filled 
the air. Out Qame the fire^flies as the day expired, 
and lit up the roads and lanes with their bright, 
flashing lamps, vieing with the stars above in 
number and brilliancy. Thus May died out, and 
with the 1st of June Monte Catini may be said to 
take off its nightcap ; for the bathing season has 
then officially begun. 

But though the place has nominally entered on 
a new stage of existence, for three weeks at least 
it bears in its aspect the signs of its old drowi^, 
yawning, lethargic state; in spite of its newly- 
arranged electric telegraph, its freshly-opened post- 
office, and its grand grocer's shop, whose shelves 
display a goodly array of imposing canisters. Until 
after Midsummer-day, it is only drop by drop 
that the Baths of Monte Catini filL With July, 
however, when the bathing mania in all parts of 
Tuscany sets in, the stream of population, which 
has been flowing so languidly during the preceding 
month towards the Baths, grows strong and deep ; to 
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the infinite satisfaction and advantage of the keepers 
of lodging-houses and hotels. With the increase of 
visitors^ beggars mtdtiply in number: a numerous 
concourse of the blind^ the halt^ the maimed, the 
sick, and ragged, all ply their trade with zeaL 

Beneath the long avenue of overarching trees, a 
motley throng of promenaders may be seen in the 
cool morning and evening hours. Representatives 
of almost every class of Tuscan society may be dis* 
tinguished there, from the cringeing beggar to the 
haughty peer. The peasant woman, with her blue 
cotton dress and handkercliief covering . her dark 
hair, looks with unconcealed curiosity and surprise 
at the many-flounced skirt and fashionable bonnet of 
the Florentine belle. The petty shopkeeper of the pro- 
vincial town and the Leghorn merchant, with their 
wives and families; the lawyer and Government 
official ; all swell the morning and evening concourse 
at the springs. Long-robed ecclesiastics abound, from 
the humble country priest to the pompous prelate 
boasting the dignity of an archiepiscopal see. Car- 
riages dash along the drive, at a rate that none but 
Italian coachmen ever think of forcing their horses 
to achieve. Itinerant shopkeepers set up their stalls; 
and solicit the passer-by with eager looks and words 
to buy their wares. From the tent erected by the 
migratory showman, there issues forth a troop of 
dancers and athletes, bedaubed with paint, bedecked 
with tinsel finery, and who, to the sound of drum 
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and fife, parade about with the view of attracting 
spectators to performances announced in stupendous 
capital letters to be the most wonderful in the world. 
On every side^ life^ noise^ and animation prevail. 
The butterfly that has just issued from its chrysalis 
affords an apt illustration of the changed aspect 
which the Baths of Monte Gatini presented to my 
view^ on my return there in July after a short 
absence. . 

The several mineral springs of Monte Catini vary 
somewhat in quality, but their elementary nature 
is much the same. All are saline: the Rinfresco 
slightly, the Tetuccio more, and the Fortuna most 
of all. In public estimation the Tetuccio ranks the 
first ; the visitors to this spring exceeding infinitely 
in amount the frequenters of the other two. The 
morning scene which the Tetuccio presents is a gay 
and^animatedone. Beneath an awning, covering a 
portion of a small garden whose roses and oleanders 
are in full bloom, may be seen a motley company, 
some standing, but the most part sitting, in groups 
of three or four, around small circular marble tables 
covered with glasses, destined to be repeatedly filled 
£rom the large reservoirs of tepid mineral water close 
at hand. Nauseous as is the beverage, it is wonder- 
fol to see the equanimity with which it is swaUowed 
down ; not in one great draught, as inclination would 
prescribe, but sip by sip, in pursuance of the phy- 
sician's command. Old and young, all have their 
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glasses before them^ or in their hands, whilst ani^ % 
mated conversations are carried on. New groups % 
arrive, familiar faces depart; there is a perpetual i 
bowing of heads, an interminable shaking of hands. 3 
B7 nine o'clock^ however, the morning drama is at an 1 
end, and the drinkers have disappeared : around the 1 
marble tables, covered with empty glasses, are seen 
circles of untenanted chairs, and the plash of fidling 1 
water is the only sound that breaks upon the ear. ] 

The ordinary routine of exist^ice at Monte Catini 
taxes the energies of both mind and body but in a 
slight degree : life seems to pass away in a kind of 
blissful indolence there. The '' dolce far niente," so 
dear to an Italian heart, is indulged in to its full 
extent. The water-drinking business of the morning 
coming to an end, the company separate, and retire 
to their respective rooms, to drive away with a cup 
of coffee or a substantial meal the lingering flavour 
of the Tetuccio spring. Between breakfast and the 
bathing time, which varies from eleven to one, a 
gentle doze is taken, either on bed or so&, as conve* 
nience or inclination may suggest Dinner at two 
o'clock evokes signs of energy and animation on 
every side, which continue for an hour or an hour 
and a half, till, the great event of the day being 
concluded, the last glass of wine swallowed, the 
last apricot eaten, the company formally separate, 
with the polite wish, mutually expressed, that each 
may enjoy a sound repose : whereupon, ladies and 
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gendemen repair to their respectiye sleeping apart- 
mCTits, doff their outer garments, close the shatters, 
ud adjust their pillows, and enjoy two honrs of blissful 
is. unconsciousness of all the trials and miseries of life, 
in as attested by the loud nasal sounds that may be 
le heard issuing firom the darkened rooms. 
n Not more surely, however, does the light of 

7 morning arouse the lark to life and animation, than 
do the shades of evening put an end to the afternoon 
slumberer's dreams. The gentleman resumes his 
coat, and the lady makes her toilet afresh, as the 
sun sinks downward to the west, and between five and 
six o'clock the whole population of the Baths is out 
of doors again ; for the most part bending their steps 
onward towards the Rinfresco spring, where, after a 
glass or two being drank, they stroll about, some 
here^ sometliere, exchanging salutations with their 
friends ; talk of the heat, repeat the latest news, and 
tell of the last wonderM cure that the waters of 
Monte Gatini have performed. Carriages dash up 
and down beneath the avenue of trees ; and horses 
decked out with feathers and gay trappmgs are 
stimulated to a frantic speed. With the vanishing 
twilight vanishes also the gay scene, and between 
eight and nine, when the darkness of night comes on, 
the voice of the cicala, a huge species of locust, 
rdgns supreme. 

Within doors, however, considerable animation 
prevails, for the hour of supper has arrived. That 
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meal being ended, those of the company who do 
not feel themselves overpowered bj the exertions 
of the day, repair to the casino, a suite of rooms 
assigned to the purposes of amusement Here in 
a large apartment, brilliantly lit up, is to be found 
every evening a considerable assembly. Some talk, 
some play at cards, some read French or Italian 
newspapers; others stake a paul in. a game of 
chance, called the Tombola, a particular kind of 
lottery : of which species of an^usement all Italians 
seem to be enthusiastically fond. Music also 
generally lends its aid to make the hours pass by 
pleasantly aiid fleetly. In a nation gifted with such 
musical tastes as are the Italians, in every assem** 
blage, amongst the upper and middle classes will 
certainly be found both, gentlemen and ladies pos<* 
sessing no mean skill as vocal or instrumental per* 
formers. Thus, at Monte Catini, scarcely an evening 
elapses without some black-moustached, dark-haired 
amateur sitting down. at a fine pianoforte, with which 
the casino is furnished, to favour the company with 
a sonata ; and occasionally a philanthropic lady will 
minister to the general happiness by singing an opera 
air, for which act she is sure to be rewarded by 
a shower of "bravas" at the end. Dancing, too, 
occasionally affords to the juvenile portion of the 
assembly an amusement of a still .more attractive 
kind ; rising in dignity from the impromptu waltz, 
suggested by the enlivening strains of some musical 
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amateur^ to the more solemn occasions when ladies 
and gentlemen in full ball dress perform their varied 
evolutioDS to the accompaniment of a full band. 
But be it ball^ or dance^ or song, or cards, or 
simple talk that crowns the labours of the day, 
the company separate at an early hour, to pre- 
pare, by several hours of sleep, for a repetition 
on the morrow of the exertions undergone the 
preceding day. 

Though a favourite resort of the inhabitants of 
Tuscany in general, the Baths of Monte Catini 
number few foreigners amongst their visitors. Amid 
the crowd of dark-eyed and dark-complexioned Ita- 
lians that lounge along the walks or cluster at the 
springs, a ruddy English face, though so familiar 
a sight in the chief towns of Tuscany, is rarely to 
be seen. France and Germany contribute, also, but 
little more than England to swell the bathing crowd, 
which pours in so freely during the months of July 
and August, from Florence, Leghorn, Pisa, and the 
minor provincial Tuscan towns. The absence of the 
English element, at least, is easily explained. To the 
native of the British Isles, bred up to activity of body 
and mind, the indolent, drowsy kind of life, which 
almost every rich or well-born Italian likes to lead, 
must ever be uncongenial. To an Italian, the one 
short, solitary, shady walk or drive, of which the 
Baths of Monte Catini can boast, is amply suflScient 
for every purpose of exercise. To lounge morning 
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and evemng under the one avenue of oTerarching 
trees, or to drive up and down, criticising new 
faces, remarking new dresses, seeing and greet- 
ing acquaintences or friends, contents, as fiir as 
bodily exertion is concerned, the Italian's utmost 
desiri But it.isxu,t so with the English visitor; 
who, even in amusement^ craves exercise of a more 
varied, active kind — a craving which the Baths 
of Monte Catini can hardly satisfy during the hot 
months of August or July, from the absolute want 
of agreeable shady walks, rides, or drives. For rich, 
and indeed beautifol, as is much of the scenery in 
the vicinity of the Baths, the roads and walks are 
all too much exposed to the hot glare of a July or 
August sun^ to admit of driving, riding, or walking 
being indulged in until the sun is down ; an hour 
too late to allow of pleasure excursions being made 
of any but the most limited description. For this 
reason, therefore, the Baths of Monte Catini are but 
in little favour with the numerous members of the 
active Anglo-Saxon race, who, either from motives 
of economy or of pleasure, have taken up their abode 
in Tuscany. Thoroughly Italian, therefore, is Monte 
Catini, and thoroughly Italian it will probably remain 
to the last hour of its existence, however much the 
migratory English may multiply in Italy. 

Though liberality is somewhat a rare attribute of 
the Government of the present Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, this quality is certainly displayed by it 
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in SO far as regards its acts in connection with the 
amusements of the summer visitors to this locality; 
Freely may the stranger enter the brilliantly lit up 
casino ; fireely may he join in the dance, or listen to 
&e performance of a weU-trained band; freely do 
the French and Italian papers lie at his command : 
the light music and journals being supplied at the 
cost of the '* Administration," as the presiding 
power in this place is called. This liberality, how- 
ever, is £ur from being of a disinterested character ; 
as, the greatest portion of Monte Catini being Crown 
property, the Grand Duke's revenues are materially 
augmented by there being a numerous resort of vi- 
fidiors to &e springs. The liberality, therefore, dis- 
played in providing amusements gratis for the guests 
may be compared to the sowing of a bushel of com 
with the assured hopes of receiving back an abun- 
dant harvest in return. That the policy thus 
pursued is a wise and profitable one there can be 
little doubt ; for Italians generally, both of the upper 
and middle classes, have fortunes of a very moderate 
amount: and probably many of those families who 
come to Monte Catini daring the fashionable bathing 
season, have to economise in various ways for some 
time previously in order to provide the funds neces- 
sary for a siunmer trip. To persons such as these — 
to persons, too, endowed by nature with a keen love 
of pleasure, as for the most part all Italians are — ^the 
offer of amusements free of cost will prove in itself 
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a lure of a very effective kind to draw visitors to 
the baths^ all sanitary considerations apart; bat 
when^ in addition^ the highly* reputed medical pro- 
perties of the mineral waters are taken into account^ 
it is no wonder that the place should overflow with 
visitors : to the benefit not only of the Grand Doke^ 
whose huge hotel is amply filled, but to the profit 
also of the poor peasant of the neighbourhood, who 
lets his humble apartment for, to him, the hand- 
some sum of threepence or fourpence a night 

Short, however, is the harvest season, for either 
peasant or Grand Duke. Towards the end of 
August, the morning convivial gatherings at the 
Tetuccio spring dwindle down considerably in num- 
bers; by the first week in September most of the 
company have departed, and the remainder are pre- 
paring to take to flight, and on the 15th, when the 
Baths are formally closed, the last lingering rem- 
nants of the bathing crowd have left. The crack of 
the vetturino's* whip is then no longer heard, and 
the drive echoes no more with the roll of carriage- 
wheels and the tramp of horses. The awning at the 
Tetuccio is taken down, the marble tables vanish from 
the scene, and the hotel-keeper sits down to count 
his gains, and compare the profits of the season just 
expired with those of former years. The careful 
mistress of the lodging-house, with a sigh at the 
transitoriness of sublunary joys, takes down the 

 Hack-driver. 
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curtains of her untenanted beds, folds up her table* 
covers and quilts, consigns her delf and china to the 
cupboard, and closes the window-shutters of her 
deserted rooms : all signs of life and animation 
disappear, and the Baths of Monte Catini once more 
lie buried in their habitual nine months' sleep. 

Long, however, before the close of the fitshionable 
season I left the place, consequently my description of 
its autumnal aspect is derived, not from the results of 
personal observation, but from information afforded 
me by some of the very few permanent residents at 
the Baths. In the height of their simimer gaiety I 
went away, bearing with me many pleasant remem- 
brances of the place — remembrances of quiet strolls, 
through fields and lanes, to humble dwellings, where 
I was aways a welcome guest — of soft summer nights, 
when the sparkling stars yielded in brilliancy to the 
fire-flies' flashing light — of rambles through groves, 
where the myrtle offered its beautiftd white blossoms 
to my sight ; and, above all, remembrances to which 
I shall ever fondly turn, of courteous acts, kind 
wishes, and friendly looks and words. 

** We go to bed at five o'clock in the evening in 
the winter months, because it is cold, and we have 
nothing in the world to do," said the mistress of a 
small inn at Monte Catini to me ; and I thought 
that nothing could depict more forcibly than these 
simple words the utter stagnation of life prevailing 
during the winter months in that locality. 

c 
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CHAPTER 11. 



YIABEGGIO. 



About fifteen miles from Lncca there lies on the 
shores of the Mediterranean a small seaport town 
called Viareggio. Insignificant in point of size, 
almost destitute of trade, sare that connected with 
the fishermen's pursuits, the existence it leads is, for 
the greatest part of the year, of the very quietest 
and most monotonous description. The surf breaks 
upon an almost untrodden strand ; the sunset glow 
upon the magnificent mountains of Carrara, arrests 
no wandering stranger's admiring gaze ; and the 
tramp of horses' feet and the roll of carriage-wheels 
are almost unknown sounds in the streets of 
Viareggio. 

But it is not always thus ; for a short season of 
gaiety and animation annually chequers the ordi- 
narily quiet life of the inhabitants of this locality. 
Soon as the bathing movement has fairly com- 
menced in Tuscany, Viareggio, like the Baths of 
Monte Catini, emerges in the hot sun of summer 
like a butterfly from its chrysalis. Brief, however. 
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is its period of festivity, for, tmlike the bathing 
towns and villages on the coasts of the British Isles, 
which enjo J a succession of visitors firom May until 
October, the bathing towns and villages on the 
shores of Italy can count upon but a two-months' 
influx of strangers. According to Italian ideas, to 
bathe in May savours strongly of insanity ; to bathe 
in June is deemed an act considerably more rational, 
but still one that sense and prudence must condemn ; 
and it is not till the sol hone (the lion sun) of 
July is glowing overhead, that public opinion in 
Italy sanctions a rush into the sea. August is 
looked upon also with considerable favour in refer* 
ence to its sea-bathing qualifications, but is far 
from being so highly thought of in this respect as 
its predecessor July. September puts the whole 
flock of bathers everywhere to flight ; except those 
eccentric foreigners, the "Inglese,'* who, notwith* 
standing the decreasing temperature, still continue 
their daily immersions in the waves. October finds 
the bathing boxes closed, the hotels deserted, and 
the lodging-houses consigned to darkness, silence,, 
and solitude. 

It was in the middle of July, in the very height 
of ihe Italian bathing season, that I first made 
acquaintance with Viareggio. The approach to 
it from Lucca is characterized by considerable 
beauty of scenery. The road, for the first few 
miles, lay through a country where vines, trsdned 

c 2 
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SO as to form festoons from tree to tree^ encircled 
fields that looked like gardens in point of neatness 
and care of cultivation. In the ground, where but 
ten days before the reaper's sickle had been at 
work gathering in sheaves of golden grain, young 
plants of maize had already sprouted, and through 
the line of trees that fringed the road, one caught 
glimpses in every direction of the red tile-roofed 
dwellings of the peasantry. 

Scenes such as these, however, soon gave place 
to others of a different character. On reaching one 
side of the plain in which Lucca stands, the road 
began to wind up through a kind of gorge in a 
chain of hills covered with a perfect forest of 
chesnuts ; vines, fields, and houses disappeared from 
view, and all the eye now .saw was the bright 
blue sky overhead, and the steep declivities of the 
winding glen below, clothed with the bright green 
foliage of that tree which is, to the inhabitants of 
the district where it grows, what the bread-fruit 
tree is to the South Sea islanders. The ascent, 
though steep, is not a lengthened one ; and before 
long, the horses, after a short pause at the summit 
to take breath, commenced to descend rapidly the 
other side of the mountains. The road wound 
backwards and forwards, curve after curve, in an 
extremely snake-like fashion; a course of proceed- 
ing highly to be conunended, both as regarded 
considerations of safety and scenery : the latter 
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especially, for the views which every turn disclosed 
were of a very beaatifbl description, and of a highly 
varied character. • 

Below, at the furthest edge of the narrow plain, 
to which the chesnut^covered hills served on one 
side as boundary, lay the little town of Viareggio, 
gleaming brightly in the sunshine; while beyond, 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, sparkling in 
the same bright rays, mingled in the distance with 
the still deeper azure of the sky. On another side, 
the fine mountains of Carrara rose up to view, their 
bald crags and precipitous peaks towering majes- 
tically, high above the calm blue sea and the tree- 
fringed coast, and the villages nestling amongst 
the chesnut groves, which clothed the base and 
partially adorned the sides of the whole mountain 
range. 

The immediate vicinity of Viareggio, however, is 
marked by a feature not of the most agreeable land ; 
for no sooner do we enter on the narrow plain which 
intervenes between the mountain chain and Via- 
reggio, than there is to be seen on either side a 
marsh, which even Tuscan industry seems not to 
have been able to convert to any other use than 
the growth of osiers, that flourish in company with 
beautiful white water-lilies. Up almost to the very 
doors of Viareggio this swamp extends : a closeness 
of vicinity that, it appeared to me, must pre- 
judicially affect the salubrity of the locality; but. 
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aceording to the Italian doctrine on the subject^ 
the sea-breeze blows away tram Viareggio every 
kind of unwholesome exhalation. 

Within the mefliory of man, Viareggio has made 
a great advance in dignity, having become at least 
trebled in size and popnlaticm during the last fifiy 
years ; still, however, it will have to j^row at the 
L. r-o for to B.X. »cc^g iToe..^, 
before it can take a distinguished place amongst 
the towns of Tuscany. Yet, insignificant in extent 
as it is at present, Viareggio evidently pretends to 
a far higher grade in point of station than that of a 
mere fishing village. A capacious church, crowned 
with a large dome, daily invifces, with open doors, 
the devout Catholic to enter ; and a large waste* 
looking piece of ground, covered with parched-up 
grass, and surrounded by a fringe of scrubby trees, 
proudly assumes the name of the ^^ Piazza Grande." 
A canal, cut from the sea into the heart of the 
little town, allows boats to discharge their cargoes 
conveniently; and close to it, under a double row 
of mushroom-shaped trees, is the favourite lounge 
of the seafiaring population, where neighbours meet 
to sit and talk together about their good or bad 
success in the take of fish, or the last news of 
the vine disease^ or the conscription (a word of 
terror to the Tuscan peasant); and gossip also 
(for human nature is much the same amongst high 
and low) about the petty scandals of their circle 
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^— how Gtdseppe and his wife fell ont, and how all 
Tomaao's eamixi^ are aqoandered away in caids and 
drink. 

During the course of years^ Viareggio> <Hn^nall7 
built at about a quarter of a mile firom the shore, has 
been creeping seawards ; and line after line of street 
has been added : one row of houses excluding thd 
view of the sea from that which had been previously 
built, to be itself subsequently excluded by a new 
row in a like unpleasant fSashion. The line of houses 
that now occujaes the van, — the post of pleasure^ 
honour, and profit, in the bathing season, — has 
a sufficiently attractive and cheerful appearance* 
Though the dwellings are for the most part small^ 
yet nearly all of every size, from the so-called 
'^ palassio ^ of four stories to the peasant's dwelliog 
numbering but two, are characterized by iron bal- 
conies, by walls of gleaming whiteness, and by 
windows embellished and shaded by bright green 
Venetian blinds, closing externally after the Italian 
fashion. Here it is that pilgrims to the salt-water 
chiefly take up their residence ; and here it was Ihat 
my friend and myself resolved to fix ourselves during 
the two weeks' stay we wished to make at Yiareggio. 
But moderate as were our requirements with regard 
to accommodation, we found that even an attic to let, 
commanding a view of the sea, was almost an unat- 
tainable luxury. ^'Tutta piena, tutta piena" (all 
fall), was the unwelcome answer [that awaited our 
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inquiries, as we wended our way from door to door 
on our unexpectedly difficult mission. At length, 
when all hopes of success were nearly extinguished, 
we chanced upon a house in which there actually 
were two apartments unoccupied. 

The house belonged to a " Contadino," — the 
name applied to a man of the peasant or working 
classes in Italy ; — ^but, botli outside and inside, the 
dwelling was very unlike a Contadino's common 
residence, into which no person of civilized habits 
could dream of entering as a tenant. But yet, 
though light and cheerful, with whitened walls and 
large glass windows, the two vacant apartments had 
not a very inviting aspect,, in connection with the 
idea of even a fortnight's residence in them. No 
sofa or arm chair offered to the tired or languid 
&ame a luxurious lounge, and the eye wandered 
dejectedly over superannuated rush-seated chairs, 
invalided looking-glasses, which appeared as if they 
had just passed through a severe crisis of small-pox, 
and beds quite mountain like in the altitude to which 
they rose. Still, as the sea stretched out before 
the windows so beautifully blue, as the air felt 
deliciously fresh, as the waves broke with such a 
melodious sound upon the beach, and as no other 
.accommodation by the searside was procurable, a 
bargain was struck with the mistress of the mansion ; 
and in a very philosophic frame of mind, making 
sage remarks on the subject of the superfluities of 
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existence^ we entered apon the possession of the 
roonis in question. 

It must be owned that it did require some 
philosophy to submit cheerfully to the various dis- 
comforts of our habitation ; but after all our stock 
of equanimity was not put to the severe test which 
our first twenty-four hours' experience of life in 
the Contadino's house gave us reason to anticipate ; 
for after some sharp passages of words with our 
landlady 9 of whom we thought we had reason to 
complain, our circumstances assumed a more smiling 
aspect. 

^^ Abbia pazienza; siamo Contadini/'* was the apo- 
logy put forward by Violante, our landlady, for ever 
deficiency in her establishment cq^lplained of: when 
our dioner-table exhibited a very limited amount 
of spoons and forks, when our lamps nightly 
evinced a most uncontrollable propensity to go out, 
the same appeal to our forbearance was sure to be 
made — " Abbia pazienza ; siamo Contadini." Not- 
withstanding, however, the Contadino plea, we 
enjoyed the benefit of a considerable redress of 
grievances: the lights increased materially in bril- 
liancy and longevity, and the important spoon and 
fork question, as well as other matters that came 
under discussion, underwent before long a satisfac- 
tory settlement. 

But, Contadini as you say you are, how do you 
* Have patience; we are peasants. 



t( 
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happen to liave auch an excdlent house as ihia to 
live jn?" I said one day to Yiolante^ retorting 
npon her fftvourite exclamation of Abbia pazienza. 

'^ The house was a gift to me from a lady with 
whom I lived for some years in service/' replied 
Yiolante ; '^ she was a countess^ who had a fine 
house in Florence, and so, being very rich, and very 
generous and good, she had this house built ex- 
pressly for my husband and myself, that we might 
earn money by it in the bathing season. A good 
lady she was indeed to me I buon^ anitna, may her 
soul rest in glory.'* 

The munificent gift of the countess to Yiolante 
came most opportunely, for through its means she 
was able to suppoj^t her fiimily when her husband^ 
a sailor, was incapacitated firom working by an 
accident, which rendered the amputation of one of 
his feet necessary, and thus reduced him to the 
position of a cripple. True, the profits derived 
from letting the house in the short bathing season 
were trifling, but as the expenditure of the peasant's 
family was on the same scale also, the one sufficed 
for the requirements of the other. A piece of bread 
served for their breakfast; a decoction of hot water 
and maccarpni, flavoured occasionally with a bone, 
afforded, under the name of soup, materials for their 
dinner ; and their supper consisted of a dish of 
kidney beans served up in oil: altogeth^, a style 
of living, it must be confessed, by no means costly. 
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Occasionally^ Ibowever, the fiunily fiured in a xnoxe 
luxnrionft manner^ as I liad an of^itanity of^ob- 
serving from my window, which looked down upon 
a small garden ; there, nndemeath the shade of a 
spreading vine, the master and mistress of the man- 
8ion,wiiha«m and t».o daughters, daily assembled 
aroxmd a small iable to make their mid-day meaL 
The exceptions to the general mle only occurred^ 
however, on saints' days and Simdays, when a dish 
of fish or of stewed tomatoes graced the board; but 
no matter what might be the style of dinner, no 
sooner did the master of the house, the one-footed 
sailor, percdve me at my window, than with a most 
conrteons bow he would yery hospitably request me 
to assist at the rural banquet that was going on 
below — a piece o£ politeness which was invariably 
responded to on my part by wishing the company 
a biion appetUo* a wish enjoined by good manners 
according to the established Italian form. 

In one req[)ect, our crippled landlord was qidte 
a curiosity in appearance, for he exhibited almost 
an African tint of skin. Swarthy as is generally 
the complexion of the working classes in Italy, their 
swarthiness rarely amounts to a degree of darkness 
8u£Scient to raise doubts in the stranger's mind as to 
their claim to a European origin ; but MoschardiDO,t 

* Good appetite. 

t A Bobriquetl one of the very many in general use amongst the 
workmg classes of Italy. I haye fonnd sometimes a man's next 
ioor naghbonn were nnacquainted with bis real name. 
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as our disabled host was nsnally] called, might well 
have passed for one who had drawn his earliest breath 
by the banks of the river Nile or Ganges. However, 
it always remained a matter of speculation with me 
how far Moschardino's oriental complexion was dne 
to the action of the snn, or how far ascribable to 
a cause easy of removal by the application of a 
little soap and water. 

Our landlady, Violante, was a perfect specimen 
of the Tuscan Contadina, the most hard-working, 
indefatigable specimen of hxlman nature anywhere 
possible to find. With the earliest dawn of 
morning, almost before the cock had begun to 
crow, I heard her voice ; and she still was bustling 
about long after I had lain down. How such an 
amount of energy, of strength, and endurance 
could have been put into any feminine form, ap- 
peared to me a matter of surprise ; but in the lean, 
sinewy frame of Violante, and in her furrowed brow, 
one read, as in a printed book, a history of long 
years of toil. 

'^ It is a hard, hard life I lead,'' she said to me 
one day, in answer to a remark of mine; "but 
how can it be helped ? My husband can do nothing 
now to earn his bread, and the burden falls on me 
to support him and our family. Ah ! it was a great 
mistake I made when I was young, to marry ; but 
I knew nothing then of what was before me-— 
of the hard lot that falls to a wife and mother. 
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And Giuseppe, too, though he is a good husband 
now, in former .times used to get drunk and beat 
me. Ah ! would to Heaven I had never married," 
she exclaimed, reiterating the wish I had so often 
previously. heard uttered hj the peasant women of 
Tuscany, '^for the life I lead, still striving to earn 
a qttaUrino for my family's sake, whom I love too 
well, is a life of the hardest slavery." 

The weather set in very warm at the beginning of 
the third week in July at Viareggio ; yet, however 
powerftd might be the mid-day sun, its great heat 
was always tempered by a gentle breeze blowing 
freshly from . the sea ; whose blue expanse, ever 
ruffled through this cause, never once assumed 
during my stay a mirror-like aspect Still, morn- 
ing, noon, evening, night, the air was filled with 
the sound of breaking waves, whose foam, glit- 
tering by day in the bright beams of an Italian 
sun, formed a sparkling snow-white fringe along 
the sandy shore. Nothing more tempting-looking 
for bathing purposes than the Mediterranean at 
Viareggio can be conceived ; nor did the reality 
belie, in this respect, my. most ardent anticipations 
of enjoyment ; for indescribably delightful was it to 
plunge beneath the tepid sea, and to feel the warm 
spray of the breaking waves dash over head and 
face, as in quick succession their curving crests, 
bursting with a roar, dissolved in a sheet of milk- 
white foam upon the beach. Little can those whose 
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salt-water ezp^ences are confined to the seas liiat 
wash the British or Irish coasts, form a £ur idea 
of the luxury of an ocean bath under the warm 
son of Italy. No chilly waters arrest the breath, or 
send a shudder through the sensitiye frame ; and 
neither prudential motives, fears for health, dread 
of congealing blood, colourless flesh, nor shiyering 
limbs, limit the bather 'S pleasure to a few minutes' 
time. 

To do the inhalntants (both permanent and oc- 
casional) of Yiare^o justice, they showed the 
utmost appreciation of tiie marine j^vikges tiney 
enjoyed; — ^in particular, also, it must be recorded 
that tiie rising male population of the town evinced 
this feeling in the strongest and most unequivocal 
way. Happy boys of Viare^o I While your 
luckless contemporaries in other places and other 
climes are stammering over dull books, puzzUng 
their brains over sums in arithmetic, and inking their 
fingers in a laborious attempt to make well-rounded 
**o's" and straight-backed "t's," you are revelling 
in a salt-water elysium from mom till night; — ^now 
in the tide, jumping, shouting, laughing, dancings 
splashing, gamboling away — ^now taking a race, in 
Eden's primeval garb, along the beach; — ^then rolling, 
or tumblmg, in the hot sand, and again rushing off 
into the waves, to commence a new series of evolu- 
tions. 

" How often do you bathe in the day ? " I once 
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ariked an nrdiin of about ten yean old^ whom I 
met'Tipon the shore. 

'< Six or seven times," he replied. 

^ And how long do yon stay in the water each 
tbose?" I rejoined* 

^ Generally firom one to two hourS)" he answered 
— a reply which will serve to give an idea of the 
amphibious kind of existence led in the summer 
months by the juvenile population of Yiareggio. 

A very much more limited allowance of bathing 
is that which custom prescribes fer the grown-up 
portion of the community ; two baths a day being 
the g^ieral amount indulged in by both ladies 
and gentiemen. The bath, however, is very variable 
in duration : some renounce their aqueous life 
at the end of twenty or thirty minutes; others 
extend their morning and afternoon bath each into 
a recreation of two hours. Small wooden houses, 
three in number, rising upon a foundation of piles 
above the water, a few yards distance from the 
beach, and communicating with tiie shore by a 
narrow bridge, are used as bathing boxes by every 
bather who aspires to belong in any way to the 
arisfx)cratic or affluent class. For a lower order — 
for those, in short, who find it inconvenient to pay 
the ** Bagnetti ^ regulation price, which runs at the 
rate of threepence or fourpence a dip — ^tiie shore 
affords sheds, or rather screens of straw, to serve 
as dressing-rooms, at a still lower price. 
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But well frequented as are the precincts of the 
Bagnetti and straw screens^ thej are scantily 
peopled in comparison with the aspect of the shore, 
where no such articles of Inxury are to be found, 
and where, &om morning till night, a motley com- 
pany is to be seen either going to, or returning &om, 
the sea. Here, comes a troop of soldiers marching 
along with measured tread, and there, a swarm 
of shouting urchins ; a guardian of the peace, in 
all the pomp of cocked hat and sword, is followed 
by a brace of Capuchin friars, with long brown 
cloth robes, cord-girt waists, bare feet, and heads 
protected from the scorching sun by hats of straw 
with ample brims. Day after day is the same scene 
displayed, as day after day the sun shines bright 
and warm, in a sky where only a few fleecy wreaths 
of yapour are seen to yeil the glory of its clear 
deep blue. 

Unimpeachable, however, as are the merits of 
Yiareggio so far as its bathing prerogatives are 
concerned, it yet has two very considerable draw- 
backs to its agreeableness as a place of residence 
in the summer time. On the English coast, the 
absence of trees and shade is a circumstance of 
little moment for visitors to the sea in search 
of recreation or health, as the sun there exerts a 
comparatively mild sway, even in the height of his 
dog-day reign. But in Italy, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, where for many successive hours 
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of a long summer's day^ a flood of light and beat 
is poured down uninterruptedly from a cloudless 
sky, shade becomes not only a luxury, but (for 
all above the peasant class) almost a necessity of 
existence. In Italy, in such places where no groves, 
no avenues of overarching trees, afford a protection 
from the glare and heat, a journey to and fro, 
or round a room, or an excursion up-stairs, down- 
stairs, or to a neighbouring apartment, must perforce 
content the cravings of a restless spirit for motion, 
during eight hours at least of diurnal existence. 
Such being the case at Viareggio — ^there stretching 
inland for half a mile or more, a waste of sand, 
on which nothing but some prickly sea-plants and 
coarse grass will grow — a walk, or stroll, or lounge 
in the open air by day, takes rank amongst the list 
of unattainable enjoyments. Even, indeed, in the 
cool early morning and late evening hours, out- 
door exercise could only be indulged in at the cost 
of an amount of toil and fatigue which rendered 
walking a kind of purgatorial performance; for in 
the loose, soft, dry sand, which covered the beach 
and extended far inland, the foot sank deeply. 
Thus, between the hot sun and the yielding sand, 
Viareggio enforced (except as far as the occupation 
of bathing was concerned) a very sedentary existence. 
About twenty^three o'clock, as the hour before 
sunset is called in Italy, Viareggio, which looked as if 
it was indulging in a nap all day, begins to assume a 

n 
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wakeful aspect^ and shows signs of life and anlma- 
lion. Bright green jalonsies are thrown wide apart, 
whilst every balcony has its group of occupants^ to 
enjoy the coolness of the evening air; and a little 
later^ as the sun sinks lower in the west, from almost 
every house along the shore the inmates issue to bid 
the day good-bye, from a favourite spot of rendezvous 
on the beach, or from a still more favourite wooden 
pier which stretches out beycmd. The beach is 
the halting place of the most juvenile portion of 
the commxinity, who, with wooden spades or spocms, 
dig caverns, raise mountams, build houses, make 
cakes or pies, and perform many wonderful labours 
in the damp sand; while mammas, still keeping a 
watchful eye over the movements of their Bianca& 
or Giovannis, salute their passing friends, or exchange 
with one another a budget of domestic news. Here 
stalks '^ young Italy," in a light linen coat, with a 
cigar in his lips, and staring fixedly, as is the mode 
universally with Italian gentlemen, at every youth- 
ful feminine face he sees. Dressed out in the most 
extravagant style of an extravagant fimhion, with 
bonnet hanging on her neck, with dress swelled out 
by flounces, hoops, and horse-hair to a wondrous size, 
the Italian lady sails proudly on, rejoiciug in the 
thought that her attire is in complete accordance 
with the last Parisian mode. The Capuchin friar, 
in his brown doth robe,, wanders to and fro, and 
looks with a moody air and lustreless eye upon 
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all aroimd;^ while here and there a portly priest, 
having his head adorned by a large three-cornered 
bat, and his feet set off by a pair of large buckles 
in his shoes, seems from his genial air to participate 
largely in all the pleasant influences of the scene. 

But few, however, are the loiterers on the beach 
compared with those who stroll onwards to the 
wooden pier, which offers a pleasant lounge, as well 
as numerous seats to the idle throng. Here friends 
walk to and fro together, or sit side by side engaged 
in careless talk, while before their unheeding eyes 
extends a scene that, once beheld, stamps itself inde- 
libly on the stranger's memory. Almost on the verge 
of the ocean bed, in which it would seem about to 
sink to rest, is seen the sun, no longer a globe of fire 
casting forth a furnace glow of heat and light, but 
a ball of burnished gold, shedding a golden radiance 
on water, earth, and sky. The windows of Viareggio 
flash like diamonds in the yellow light, and high 
above the town, and far extending towards the 
north, tower the splendid mountains of Carrara, with 
their bold summits and wooded slopes bathed in 
the most exquisite violet hues. Still further in the 
distance the bold headland of Cape Corvo, rising 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Spezzia, stands up in 
strong relief against the glowing sky. Lower and 
lower as the sun sinks towards the horizon, brighter 
and brighter glows the reflection of its golden hues 
in the flashing mirror of the sea; gaining, at length, 

D 2 
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the line^ "where sky and water seem to meet, one 
minute half its burnished surface is seen above the 
wave, in the next its rapidly dwindling crescent- 
form has vanished from the sky, which slowly 
pales into a silvery gray, while the purple tints 
upon the mountains merge into a twilight gloom. 
Night comes apace; but even as its darkening shadow 
falls around, a faint roseate light begins to creep up 
the western sky, as if the departed luminary were 
returning on his track again. Slowly spreading, the 
soft suffusion rises up on high, till a large portion 
of the vault of heaven glows with a ruddy light, 
that tinges faintly the calm expanse of water under- 
neath. North, east, and south the darkness deepens 
overhead, while the round orb of the moon grows 
bright and the stars appear. Some minutes pass, and 
then the West, seemingly loath to exchange the 
rich livery of the day for the* sable hues of night, 
slowly^ reluctantly, as it were, yields to the latter's 
irresistible sway. The outline of the distant head- 
land melts into the darkened sky, and the nearer 
mountains seem to grow loftier in the deepening 
gloom. From the West the rich tints of sunset 
fade quite away ; whilst the sea stretches out a dark 
expanse, save where the moonbeams fling a glitter- 
ing trail ; and in the illimitable depths of the dark 
blue vault above innumerable stars are sparkling 
brilliantiy. 

But beautiful as was the day in its decline, the 
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night to which it yields possesses charms, though 
widely differing, of a not less attractive kind. 
Through the heated air a sense of coolness is dif- 
fused by the light evening breeze, which wafts slowly 
towards the p]fr smaUfiThing baiks belonging to tl^ 
seafaring population ofthetown. Like diTnd^ust 
gleam the myriad stars of the Milky Way^ whilst 
the nearer stellar worlds illmnioate the dark vault 
of heaven with their bright, sparkling lamps« In 
unclouded majesty the full moon pursues her upward 
course, marking the sea beneath with a rippling sil- 
very trail. High up the side of the lofty mountains 
numerous fires break into view, which increase and 
wane, till they successively expire. Mingled with 
the melodious roar of the breaking waves are faintly 
heard the joyous shouts and laughter of young girls, 
seen in the distance, by the brijght moonhght, sport- 
ing in the waters of the surf-fringed sea. No sound 
that comes but falls melodiously on the ear, and not 
an object visible but seems to add to the soft beauty 
of the scene, from the mariners' distant warning light 
in the isle of Tino, scarcely visible to the eye, to 
the iull-orbed moon shining through the clear depths 
of an Italian sky. 

Beautiful as is the scene, however, there are few of 
the assemblage on the pier that give much heed to 
it, further than to remark on the pleasant coolness of 
the air ; and before long, when conversational topics 
grow somewhat scarce, or those discussed become 
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threadbare, a homeward movement takes place 
amongst the throng. Following the example set, 
we also swell the numbers of the retreating band, 
and halt with a considerable portion of its strength 
at a cafiS, where, still in conformity with the mode, 
we take our seat at a small round table, one out of 
several which occupy the space immediately before 
the door. Knocking the table to arrest the waiter^s 
attention, — who is rushing about with a kind of 
frenzied haste, now to receive orders, now to receive 
money, now to execute the orders that have been 
received, — we at length are fortunate enough to 
obtain a momentfs audience, in which we intimate 
our desire to indulge in the luxury of an ice cream. 
Thft much toiling individual again hurries off amidrt 
a volley of knocks resounding from every side ; to 
which, to the credit of that important personage be 
it said, no attention is given until our behest has 
been obeyed; this done, however, he hastens off 
once more in quest of a supply of gelati di pesca 
and di albicocca* to satisfy the popular demand. 

Very rightly does public opinion at Viareggio 
flow in favour of refreshments of this kind, for 
ices, excellent even in cold northern climes, possess 
peculiar merits under an Italian summer sky. What 
a thrill of pleasure does the taste of the first cold 
morsel send through the heated, languid frame I and 
to what a keen sensation of regret does the sight 

* Peach and apricot icek. 
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of the empty ^ass give rise I Not that the ices c£ 
Yiareggio or of ToBcanj in general have anj pr^ 
emin^t merits of an artistic kind; and in a less 
sultry clime th^ would probably be found unde- 
aerving of particular eul(^. One merits however^ 
peculiar to this land they do possess undoubtedly^ 
£>r when^ after looking steadily at my empty glass^ 
which sanitary considerations forbid me to renew^ 
I ask what is to pay^ I find that six soldi (an 
amount which, translated into English, becomes 
about two-pence hal^enny) wiU satisfy the demand. 

Beautiftdly l«ight shines the moon as we slowly 
take our way towards our abode, and darkly shows 
each shadow, seen in contrast with the silvery white- 
ness that characterises every object on which the 
moonbeams falL The doors and windows of every 
house are thrown wide open to admit the wann» 
yet fi!«sh-feeling evening air. Lights sparkle inside: 
herei voices engaged in eager conversation are heard; 
there, the chords of a piano mingle with a singer's 
rich harmonious tones* Outside the doors of the 
lodging-houses belcmging to the peasant class the 
family of the contadino sit enjoying the fresh air. 

We pass along a lengthened row of neat, well- 
whitewashed dwellings to where our temporary one, 
distinguished from its neighbours by an image of the 
Madonna decorating the front, invites our entrance 
with open doors. Before the threshold sit Moschar- 
dino and Violante, with difiTerent members of their 
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family. There is Paolo, a youth of nineteen, who, 
to his mother's regret, is on the eve of marriage ; 
and that, too, with Italian improvidence, to a woman 
poor as himself: there, also, is Caterina, a very 
handsome, dark-eyed girl, who thinks that human 
felicity consists in the possession of a silk dress and 
the wearing of a gold chain. There also stands 
lounging by, Mariana, a half-witted girl of sixteen, 
who looks as if an abhorrence of soap and water 
was the predominating feeling in her darkened mind. 
All rise at our approach, all wish us *^felice aera^ 
in a breath, and the ever hospitable Moschardino 
invites us to sit down, which invitation, as the old 
gentleman's conversation is somewhat unintelligible, 
from the extreme volubility of his utterance, I 
decline. Violante hastens to bring lights : we ascend 
the stairs, and after exchanging a few words with 
Dur fellow-lodgers, two Lucchese ladies, whose 
apartments adjoin ours, we follow their example 
in preparing to seek repose. 

*^ Felicissima notte,"* says Violante, in the soft 
dialect of Tuscany ; " Felicissima notte," I respond ; 
and, presto, clambering up the steep altitudes of my 
couch, and gaining the soft and sheltered summit 
of my Mont Blanc, I wish felicissima notte to 
Viareggio and the whole world. 

* Most happy night 
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CHAPTER III. 

LUCCA, AND THE BATHS OF LUCCA. 

Lucca rises up out of a plain that is celebrated for 
its fertility; the natural productiveness of the soil 
being increased by a most perfectly arranged system 
of irrigation. Stimulated by the combined influences 
of heat and moisture, all vegetation assumes the 
most luxuriant aspect. A richer and a more pro- 
ductive country than that by which the walls of 
Lucca are surrounded is, perhaps, not to be found 
anjrwhere. 

Lucca, like most of the Italian towns in the 
present day, derives now its sole interest from its 
past existence. Places characterised as the scenes 
of remarkable or stirring events always exercise a 
kind of spell over the imagination. The cell where 
the patriot has been confined, the square which has 
witnessed the martyr's agony, the ground which 
has been the theatre of a famous battle, all exert 
a powerful inflaence oyer the mind and fancy. It 
matters not though the cell be but four common 
bare stone walls, though the square be an ordinary 
paved court, surrounded by mean and insignificant 
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dwellings, or the battle ground be bat an unin- 
teresting-looking expanse of cornfields, intersected 
by quickset hedges, — ^a power resides in all these 
objects to attract the eye, to enlist the interest, 
and to touch the feelings. . The captive comes 
before us with his pale, thin, careworn face ; around 
the stake to which the hapless victim is attached 
rise up the glowing flames; and the din of a 
murderous conflict — ^the tramp of horses, the clash 
of contending weapons, the cries of suflering, and 
the roar of cannon, resound within our ears. 

Though Lucca, however, appeals not by its history 
to our sympathies in any particular degree, either 
through the greatness of its power or the genius of 
its sons, it yet possesses a claim to our respectftd 
consideration from the high position it occupied 
among the numerous republican towns of Tuscany. 
Here was silk first produced and manufactured in 
Italy — ^a circumstance which contributed materially 
for many .years to the prosperity of the town; and 
from the energy and enterprise that characterised its 
citizens in all matters that related to commerce and 
trade, the epithet of ^^the Industrious " was attached 
to its name. Even under the Lombard Kings of 
Italy, whose power was subverted by the Franks in 
the eighth century, Lucca had risen to be a place 
of considerable importance; so much so, that it 
became the capital and seat of government of 
princes of its own, who, under the title of Duke^ 
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exercised sovereign sway over the whole of Tuscany. 
The twelfth century found Luoca a free town» whose 
existence was as much disturbed by dissensions and 
feuds amongst its citizens as was that of any oth^ 
republican city of Tuscany. 

Hody and eagerly^ as in Florence, did the Guelph 
and Ghibeline fsu^tions engage in conflict within its 
walls ; and it was whilst these were battling together 
in the streets that, in the £>urteenth century, the 
Fisans entered, and took possession of the town* 
Throwing cS the yoke of Pisa, after varions vicis- 
situdes through which it passed, from the grasp of 
a domestic tyrant into the possession of a Bohe- 
mian King, Lucca was only saved from being 
subjected to Florentine rule by once more falling 
into the possession of the Fisans, who defeated the 
rival republicans in a mighty battle which was 
fought in contention for the prize under the very 
walls of Lucca. To the Fisan supremacy isiucceeded 
that of Charles lY., and from that monarch the 
Lucchese purchased thdr freedom at an enormous 
price. Short, however, was the period marked by 
the enjoyment of the costly boon, for before thirty 
years had passed away, Lucca lay prostrate at the 
feet of Gian Galeazzo, the tyrant Duke of Milan. 
Recovering their liberty once more, the Lucchese 
did not recover with it the qualities of mind which 
in former times had rendered them worthy to exercise 
the prerogatives of self-government ; for whilst the 
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town still bore the name of a republic, it was tyran- 
*d o™, b, . -^w .ng«eV of i« c,«zL- 
an oligarchy, however, which, though hated by the 
people, maintained its sway until the year 1800, 
when the French took possession of Tuscany: an 
event which was followed before long by the 
entrance into Lucca of the Princess Elise, sister 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, as sovereign of the town 
and adjoining territory. In the same month, and 
in the same year, Genoa, which formed with Lucca 
the last remnants of the ancient republican towns 
of Italy, lost its independence also. 

But if Lucca lost its independence, it did not 
lose its dignity, for It continued to be the capital 
of a State, the residence of a court, and the seat of 
government during the rule of the French Princess, 
and of the succeeding house of Bourbon, down to 
1847 ; when, in virtue of the treaty of Vienna, where- 
by the Allied Powers assumed to themselves the 
right of deciding on the destinies of small, power- 
less States, Lucca and the Lucchese territory passed 
into the possession of Leopold 11. , the present 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. Behold now Lucca — ^its 
liberty, its independence gone ; its name as a State 
extinguished ; its distinction as the seat of a govern- 
ment, as the residence of a court, at an end: behold 
it dejected, grieving, burning secretly with indigna- 
tion at the change, with the spark of disaffection 
and disloyalty smouldering in its breast, ready at 
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the first favourable moment to burst out into a 
formidable flame. 

Piety and wealth combined in Lucca^ as in its 
neighbouring republican cities, to raise noble and 
numerous temples . to the Deity. Some of these, 
erected in the eighth century, serve as monuments 
of the existence of the Lombard kingdom, by 
offering to view the characteristic features of the 
Lombard architectural school. The cathedral, a 
handsome building, dates its existence from the 
eleventh century, and exhibits a fa9ade adorned 
by several tiers of arches and rich inlaid work ; 
the latter representing the somewhat inappropriate 
subject-^f the chase — ^huntsmen equipped with lance 
and horn, and accompanied by dogs, being depicted 
in the pursuit of a curious medley of wild animals, 
consisting of foxes, wolves, lions, boars, and deer. 
The interior of the cathedral, compared with the 
interiors of the cathedrals of Pisa and Florence, 
is somewhat insignificant j for, though ornamented 
with fine stained glass, some rich Gothic tracery, 
and a ceiling where frescoes of saints show forth 
on a ground of blue, it does not at all make up 
by such decorations for its inferiority to the 
Florentine and Pisan cathedrals in point of size. 
One distinction, however, the cathedral of Lucca 
enjoys over that of Florence ^or of Pisa, in that 
it. is the possessor of a relic which was venerated 
in former times in the highest degree throughout 
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all Europe. Bichly gilt and adorned is the small 
chapel that contains the Volto Santo di Imcea^* — a 
crucifix carved in cedar-wood by the hand, it is 
alleged, of Nicodemus, and miraculously transported 
to Lucca in tilie eighth century. By the "Volto 
Santo di Lucca/' under its mediadval Latin name, 
did princes and nobles swear: the per vultum de 
Luca being recorded as our second Norman King's 
most favourite oath, of the many with which 
he was accustomed to garnish his discourse and 
to give energy to his words. Yet, although this 
relic has lost its ancient celebrity, though princes 
and nobles swear by it no more, its sacred reputation 
still in this day prevails so far as to cause it to 
be shrouded &om the public gaze; except on three 
great occasions of the year, when it is brought forth 
for adoration, with a sparkling jewel on its breast, 
and a gilt crown upon its head. Fortunately, 
however, for the passing stranger, who, except by 
special permission or rare good chance, cannot get 
a glimpse of the sacred work of an>-a declared 
facsimile of the image is always exposed to view; 
which, if in very truth it be what it is professed, 
gives a most unfavourable idea of the artistic genius 
of Nicodemus. 

Exclusive of the cathedral, there are elevCTi 
churches in Lucca, sufficiently remarkable in some 
way or other to entitle them to a place in the guide- 

• « Holy face of Lucca." 
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book of every traveller. San Michele, venerable 
in yearsy dating its existence from the period of 
Lmnbard rule, displays on the snmmit of its richly 
decorated white marble front, a colossal figure of 
th^ Archangel in whose honour the stately pile was 
reared. Some fine pictures by Fra Bartolommeo 
give interest to San Romano; and San Frediano, 
built out of the ruins of a deserted amphitheatre^ 
commends itself to Irish sympathies, from its having 
been raised in honour, as well as bearing the name, 
of the highly venerated son of an Irish king. In 

,„. ^7S^».A b„. ^ » »«,™i ^ did 

the Irish saint engage; for within this church an 
immense skb of marble may be seen, which. was 
lifiied (as an inscription testifies) by San Frediano 
and his canons from the quarry where it was dug, 
and transferred by the same hands to the car 
destined to draw it to the place where it now 
stands. 

Of the merits, or of the characteristics, of the 
seven remaining churches of Lucca, it is not for me 
, to tell ; since sight-seeing becoming an intolerable toil 
under the influence of a July sun, I turned away 
from churches, Lombard or Gothic, or Lombard 
and Gothic intermixed, from sculptures, from dim 
frescoes, and from paintings of artists of more or 
less not^ and bent my steps towards the ramparts 
of the town, to take a look at the works of the great 
Artist, whose creations combine all that is lovely 
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and sublime : creations before which those of the 
greatest Italian masters fade into insignificance. 

The Piazza Ducale, through which I passed on my 
way to the city walls, is a handsome, spacious square, 
adorned with rows of trees, and derives its name 
from the adjoining Ducal Palace, before whose un- 
jfrequented gate a sentinel was pacing apathetically 
to and fro. In front of the now deserted building a 
monument stands, raised to the memory of a Duchess 
of tiucca, to whom the citizens owed the construc- 
tion of a splendid aqueduct, which affords at this 
present day a plentiful supply of water to the inha- 
bitants of the town. Square, palace, or monument, 
however, possess but little power to arrest the 
stranger's steps under the influence of a July noon- 
day sun, and passing onwards, I gained in a few 
minutes the ramparts of the town, from whence 
there burst upon my view a prospect of which the 
Lucchese have reason to be proud. How strongly 
does the durability of nature contrast with the insta- 
bility of all human glories. Fallen now as Lucca is 
from its ancient republican wealth, power, and dig- 
nity — blotted out as now it is from the list of States 
and degraded into the rank of a mere provincial 
town, its amphitheatre of hills is still as beautiftil, 
and towers up as grandly in the at, as when, in 
centuries long gone by, the churches of San Fre- 
diano and San Michele sprang into existence under 
the dominion of the Lombards. 
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Echoing no longer with the clash of arms, with 
warlike shouts, or with the heavy tread of men-at- 
arms, the ramparts now are made to serve far dif- 
ferent uses &om those for which thej were originally 
constructed ; for, planted with trees, which overarch 
a broad and well-kept walk, they now afford a de- 
lightful promenade to the Lucchese, especially in the 
hot summer months. Delicious is the shade, as, 
emerging from the heat and glare of a July sun, I 
stand beneath the thick canopy of leaves, through 
which but two or three intrusive sunbeams here and 
there can force their way; and peaceAiIly the mur- 
muring sounds from the quiet town fall oh my ear, 
as, in a solitude* unbroken by the sight of any 
living creature, I slowly stroll along this enduring 
monument of a sanguinary age, where human blood 
was shed like water to satisfy the cravings of ambition, 
the desire for plunder, or the thirst for vengeance. 

Very beautiful is the view, on which from time to 
time I pause to gaze. A sofb purple haze rests on 
the chain of hills, that like a natural rampart encircles 
the rich vale in which Lucca stands. Here a de- 
clivity high and bare, there a verdant slope, arrest 
the eye, whilst everywhere the graceful varying 
outlines of the hills are seen to stand out in bold 
relief against the deep azure of the sky, and the rich 

* Italians say that no lining creatures, save mad dogs and 
English people, will Toluntarily stir out of doors during the heat 
of the day in summer. 

E 
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plain glows and sparkles in the bright sunshine. 
From the walls of Lucca to the Pisan hills upon one 
side, or on the other to the more distant Appenines^ 
a sea of verdnre stretches out, thickly dotted over 
with villages and the dwellings of the peasantry. 
Vines^ festooned fix>m tree to tree, encircle fields in 
which the Indian maize has tak^i the place of the tall 
waving golden wheat harvested more than a month 
ago. Art combines with nature to adorn the scene, 
from the rich green of the irrigated meadows to 
the lofty arches of the magnificent aqueduct, which, 
spanning a large portion of the plain, advances 
in close vicinity to the city walls. 

But when the churches and the view from the 
ramparts have been seen, the stranger, who chances 
to visit Lucca during the months of July or August, 
hurries away impatiently from the town; for the 
heat is oppressively intense, in the full glare of the 
sun, and even in the shade there prevails a stove- 
like temperature. At this season of the year no 
Lucchese noble, or plebeian with independent means, 
c(»itinues in the town. Some go to ruralize in 
country viUas for a while ; others, destitute of such 
possessions, repair to Leghorn or to Yiareggio for 
sea-bathing, or to Monte Catini for health or recrea- 
tion ; but, singularly enoagh, very few frequent the 
baths to which Lucca gives the distinctive name, 
although distant but fifteen miles, and possessing 
in point of coolness and beauty an immeasurable 
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saperiority oyer every other smniner retreat in 
Tuscany. 

But if the Lucchese are indifferent to the diarms 
of the Baths of Lucca, the foreigners belonging to 
that fair-complexioned race denominated ^* IngleBe^ 
who have taken up their temporary or perman^it 
abode in Tuscany, shew a thorough appreciation 
of the advantages and attractions of the place. 
As soon as the hot weatl^er begins, carriages, laden 
outside with luggage, and filled inside with &ces 
belonging unmistakeably to the Anglo-Saxon race^ 
may be seen, day after day, travelling along the road 
that leads from Florence to these Baths; and so 
many of these vehicles passed before my view at 
Monte Catini in the month of June, that the dusty 
highway, on which my sitting-room windows looked, 
assumed the aspect, in a great degree, of an English 
th<»t)ugh&re. Fully prepared, therefore, as far as 
society was ccmcemed, to find myself in a miniature 
Ekigland, I leave the broiling town of Lucca, in com«r 
pany with a Mend, to spend the autunm months 
amidst the shade of chesnut-oovered hills, in the 
most beautiM valley of Tuscany. 

Almost &om the very gate of Lucca through 
which we pass, the road to the Baths Is distinguished 
by a considerable degree of beauty. Following the 
course of flie Serchio (a very ill-conducted river, 
whose propensity for overflowing can with the 
greatest difficulty be restrained), we travel along 

E 2 
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a road, bordered on both sides with festooned vines, 
towards the rich valley through which the Serchio 
winds. The closer we approach the hills, which on 
the north side bound the luxuriant plain, the more 
attractive becomes the scenery. At a distance of 
little more than three miles from the town, stands 
Marlia, a summer palace of the Duke ; and in its 
vicinity may be seen many handsome villas, which, 
though the property of Lucchese nobles, are, for 
the consideration of a reasonable amount of scudiy 
quite at the service of such persons as may desire 
to have them as their summer residences : a con- 
descension of an extremely sensible nature on the 
part of the proprietors; if, as it is alleged, the 
hills keep off every cooling breeze, and hosts of 
mosquitoes indulge without pity or remorse their 
i^anguinary appetites. Not far from Marlia, the 
Serchio is crossed by a sandstone bridge, erected in 
1832 to replace its predecessor, which was carried 
away by one of the rebellious outbreaks of the river 
thirteen years before. As a protection, probably, 
against the recurrence of such a catastrophe, the pre- 
sent structure, Ponte a Muriano, as it is called, is 
adorned with statues of saints of colossal size, which 
we hope will have the good effect of keeping the 
turbulent Serchio henceforth in order. 

From Muriano to the Baths, the road still con-^ 
tinning faithful to the left bank of the Serchio, 
gradually ascends through a fine valley bounded by 
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lofty hills, on whose declivities, midst olives, vines, 
and chesnut trees, a succession of picturesque vil- 
lages appear. On the summit of a lofty eminence 
is seen the Convento degli Angeli (Convent of the 
Angels), founded by the Queen of Etruria, in 1815 ; 
but in accordance with the name, which harmonises 
well with the aerial situation of the structure, it must 
be a subject of regret to those of its inhabitants who 
may have to pant and toil up the steep ascent, on 
their return from spiritual missions in the world 
below, that the angelic mode of locomotion by means 
of wings has not been conferred on them. 

Hills, mountains, river, chesnuts, olives, vines, 
villages, farm-houses, villas, continue to meet the 
view as we proceed; but, like objects seen in a 
kaleidoscope, to which the slightest motion gives 
variety of aspect, each advancing step we take, 
though the features of the scene remain the same, 
presents them in some fi'esh and ever beautiful com- 
bination. Villages bearing the old Roman names, 
which mark their distance from the Lucchese metro- 
polis, in quick succession we pass by, and near the 
furthest one of these we see the place where stood, 
not many years ago, a bridge which the Serchio in 
one of its fierce bursts of passion entirely swept away. 
The little town of Borgo, the emporium of the moun- 
tain conmierce in silk, hemp, and wool, comes soon 
into view, and close to it is seen an ancient and 
extremely singulai«-looking bridge, to which, though 
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rightfully bearing the name of Ponte della Maddalena, 
the appellation of Fonie del Diavolo (Devil's Bridge^ 
has been popularly assigned. Not wholly undeserved, 
indeed; is the ill-omened name by which this struc- 
ture is almost invariably called, since^ to the super- 
stitious eye, it well might seem to owe its existence to 
some impish freak ; for, constructed in utter opposi* 
tion to ordinary mle^ its central arch is raised to such 
a height above the other four that, at its summit, the 
narrow causeway forms an angle too acute to admit 
of Buy carriage crossing iL Thanks to the great 
altitude, however, as well as to the wide span o£ 
the centre arch, the Ponte del Diavolo has borne 
repeated bursts of the fitful fury of the Serchio for 
centuries, unscathed. 

Shortly after passing Ponte del Diavolo, the 
Serchio, just previous to taming oflF into another 
valley, is joined by the Lima, a tributary mountain 
stream, by whose side we journey onward. In spte, 
however, of the very mild and inoffensive aspect 
of our new friend, which murmurs on musically 
over its rocky bed, it would seem to partake <rf 
the Serchio's turbulent character, for on its banks 
rise up the towers of an unfinished suspension bridge, 
intended to replace a bridge of stone which fell 
a victim to the river's violence in 1836. Still 
travelling by the Lima, along a road overhung 
by chesnut trees, and bordered on one side by 
vines, the first houses of Ponte a Seraglio, the 
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metropolis of the bathing district, soon appears. 
On the very outskirts of the village rises up La 
Maison de la Grande Bretagney as if to arrest the 
onward movement of the British traveller by an 
appeal to his patriotic feelings. A few steps further 
on, the Albergo di Londra advances a similar claim 
on the cockney's sympathies; and within a few 
jrards' distance *' Fagnini's Hotel,** written in gigan- 
tic characters on the front of a large house directly 
opposite to "Cordon's Store," confirms the English 
character of the locality. Dashing along at the 
Italian's favourite &antic pace, through two short 
narrow streets, we reach the bridge which gives the 
distinctive name of Ponte a Seraglio to the small 
cluster of houses that extend for a short distance on 
either bank of the river. 

But, the bridge being gained, our progress was 
arrested by a military band, that occupied (at the 
further side of the stream) a small pazza through 
which we desired to pass. Except for tired tra* 
vellers, the delay would have been an agreeable 
one, for the scene had many features which could 
scarcely fail to be attractive to the stranger's eye. 
To the right and left, the view is closed in by 
wooded heights, at whose feet the river runs in a 
narrow winding valley ; and high above the village 
rise up precipitous hills, clothed with the bright green 
foliage of the chesnut, amidst which here and there 
white gleaming villas are seen. . Nearer, the view 
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presents the animated scene which life in a fashion- 
able bathing-place always offers in the frequented 
season of the year. Around the band, whose 
members seem to do their best to display the full 
powers of their instruments, is assembled a gay 
and motley company. Before the doors of three 
caf(£s of which the small piazza boasts, are ranged 
a number of small tables, where lovers of music and 
ice creams sit and indulge at the same time in their 
two favourite luxuries. Young ladies with large 
straw hats, brown, gray, or white, underneath which 
are seen true English faces, exchange greetings with 
young gentlemen in linen coats, who, in spite of 
a carefully cultivated moustache or beard in the 
Italian style, look as much true-bom Britons in 
aspect as they are in language. Here and there, a 
sallow-faced Frenchman, or a fashionable-looking 
Frenchwoman, may be seen, and occasionally, too, a 
dark-eyed Italian is visible; but the great bulk of 
the company, if not exactly English (for Americans 
abound), is composed of persons of at least English 
origin. On every side the rougher tones of our 
island tongue overpower the soft musical language of 
Tuscany ; to have closed my eyes oh chesnut woods, 
on the cloudless sky, on houses unmarked by stain 
or mildew, on signboards with Italian inscriptions, on 
a group of vetturini lounging on the bridge, and to have 
judged by sounds alone, I should have pronounced 
myself in England. 
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First in importance, as weU as in magnitude, of 
the three villages which are comprehended under 
the name^ of the Baths of Lucca, Ponte a Seraglio 
enjoys the distinction of being the head-quarters of 
the gay world of fashion. Here is the post-office, and 
here also the Casino, a handsome building devoted 
to purposes of amusement, where nightly assemblies 
are held during: the fashionable season, in a large 
«o„ ..n^L wiih n^ »d gildi^. He^, 
imder the auspices of royalty, balls take place pretty 
frequently at stated intervals; but the enjoyment 
of dancing is by no means confined to such periods, 
for a piano which the room contains is constantly 
made to do duty for the orchestra, to whose music 
young ladies and gentlemen go through their varied 
evolutions on state ball evenings, when the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess, and the yoimg Arch<» 
dukes, deign to honour the company with their 
presence. Adjoining the ball-room is another large 
apartment, where the natives of England, Germany, 
France, and Italy can read the varied news of the 
day, each in his native language. The Casino also 
contains a billiard-table for such as are partial to 
that species of recreation; but no gaming-table is 
seen : for by a very praiseworthy edict of the late 
Duke of Lucca, in 1846, gambling, once the 
opprobrium of the Baths, was strictly prohibited. 

The Bagno alia Villa, the second village of the 
Baths in point of size, consists of two straggling lines 
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of hoases, which form an irregular street nmning 
along the base of a steep hill that forms one side 
of a narrow Yalley through which the Lima flows* 
Distant about a mile (torn the Ponte^ with which it 
communicates by a shady road, the scenery of the 
Villa resembles much the first-mentioned village in 
general features, though somewhat more confined 
in character. At both the view is closed in on 
every side by lofty chesnut-covered hills, at whose 
feet a river flows, the brawling voice of which is 
heard both night and day resounding in the air. 
While the houses of the Ponte, for the most part, 
however, overhang the stream, those of the Villa^ 
retreating a short distance from its banks, interpose 
^mall gard^is between. Essentially different in its 
general aspect, the Ponte wears a gay, flaunting, 
dissipated look ( while the Villa* has an extremely 
quiet, retiring aspect, as if it shunned the pomp 
and flutter of the gay world. Here, indeed, come 
quiet families, serious families, strict in the per* 
formance of their religious duties, and &milies to 
whom the vicinity of the English church is far more 
attractive than that of the Gasina Gaiety, indeed, 
evidently cannot be made to flourish at the Villa, 
any more than roses in a sandy desert.; for a pretty- 
looking structure, bearing the inscription of '*Teatro'* 

 In former times, the character of the Villa may have been 
somewhat different, as the Duke ci Lucca had his residence in 
this locality. 
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(Theatre) over the door is silent and deserted, except 
irheD. the Grand Duke's band, retiring there on 
practising days, awak^is its dormant echoes. Nor, 
thongh it be the head-quarters of the musical corps, 
is the quiet, serious character of the Villa destroyed 
bj public performances ; for while the Ponte a Ser- 
aglio has its band days, and the Bagni Caldi, the 
third number of the fiunily group, is distinguished 
in a similar manner, no rakish waltz or dissipated 
polka ever disturbs the philosophic or religious 
meditations of the inhabitants of the Villa. Music, 
indeed, is frequently wafted on the air to the recesses 
of the dwellings, but music it is that could never 
be guilty of disturbing the mental equilibrium by 
an undue yrvacity of character; as any one could 
testify who, like me, had lired for a month within 
earshot of a guardhouse, where an inde&tigable 
player on the trombone daily exhaled the sorrows 
of his soul in a series of the most dismal and 
unearthly tones imaginable. 

The Bagni Caldi,* the third, and by much the 
smallest village of the group, has its comparative 
inferiority in point of me atoned for by the distinc- 
tion it enjoys of containing the residence of the 
Grand Duke. Placed about half-way up the pre- 
cipitous hill, at the base of which the principal 
porticm of the Ponte extends, the Bagni Caldi affords 
its inhabitants the advantages of an extensive view 

*■ Hot baths. 
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and a bracing aii% Stilly such advantages must be 
considered to be dearly purchased by persons who 
have not, like the Grand Duke, carriages and horses 
constantly at their disposal ; for the approach to this 
exalted post is by a road which, notwithstanding 
its serpentine course as it winds upwards on its way, 
taxes the breath and energies to a very considerable 
degree, especially on a hot sununer day. On this 
account, probably, it happens that, while the Ponte 
and the Villa each possess numerous loxee and 

exhibit one ; in spite of the attraction of its fine Bath 
House, where nature, acting the benevolent apothe- 
cary's part, serves up a steaming compound of 
sulphur, iron, lime, and magnesia, free of cost — a 
liberality which the dispensers of the medicated 
waters do not emulate. 

Notwithstanding that the village of the Bagni 
Caldi would seem from its name to arrogate to itself 
some peculiar distinction on the score of the tempe- 
rature of its springs, these latter possess the property 
of heat in common with four other sources, which 
are equally employed for baths. The springs of the 
Bagni Caldi, however, have a higher temperature 
than any of the rest, for whilst the warmest of these 
latter only reach to 112 degrees of Fahrenheit, the 
former rises to 136. The waters of one of the 
springs are used internally, and are sent to various 
parts of Italy, it is said authoritatively ; but if such 
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is the case, their reputation, as regards drinking 
purposes, judging from my own observation, must be 
infinitely greater abroad than it is at home ; for I 
never saw a draught of mineral water taken by 
any one during my two months' residence at the 
Baths. 

Numerous as were the English families staying at 
the Baths of Lucca in the summer of 1856, on every 
side, yet from every quarter, from hotel and lodging- 
house keepers down to the purveyors of horses and 
donkeys, I heard many lamentations of the paucity 
of the number of Inglese* There was every reason, 
indeed, to believe that, in comparison with the advent 
of the English in former years, the complaint uttered 
so generally in regard to their scanty numbers was 
correct; for in the very height of the fashionable 
season. I saw many lodging-houses quite shut up, 
and in others, suites of apartments remained unlet. 
From what I heard and saw, the Baths of Lucca 
seemed evidently to be waning in prosperity, so far 
at least as the foreign element is concerned, that has 
ministered for many years so very largely to its 
wealth ; for fashion, influenced by increased facilities 
of travelling, induces its English subjects resident 
in Italy to pass the hot months of the year by the 
shores of the lovely lakes of Switzerland. Still, 
however much the flow of the annual tide of 
English to the Baths of Lucca may diminish in 
amount, the English element of population will 
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probably never &il to shew itself prettj conspica* 
onsly in the place. For^ whatever asjurations may 
exist after a summer abode by the lakes of Leman 
and Lucerne, these aspirations can only be indulged 
in, where a large Ssunily is concerned, through the 
medium of a well-filled purse; which is not at the 
command ef that numerous class of Ei^lish residents 
in Tuscany, who from economical considerations hare 
become exiles from thdr native land. So Miss Hen^ 
rietta, however she may long to wander amongst 
Alpine heights, and fill her sketch-book with views of 
snow-crowned mountains and ch&let-dotted valleys, 
must perforce ccmtent herself with a summer resi* 
dence by the Lima's side, and limit her artistic powers 
to the Devil's Bridge, or villages with red-tQed 
roofs, wooded heights, old church towers, and 
hordes of ragged beggars, whilst young Mr. Qeorge, 
the proprietor of a carefully cultivated and promis* 
ing infantine moustache, who pants for the glory of 
climbing up Mont Blanc, encountering bears, or 
hunting chamois, must resign himself to the tamer 
pleasures which the Casino of the Ponte a Seraglio 
offers, of billiard-playing and newspi^r reading in 
the morning, dancing, music, and flirtation in the 
evening.^ 

Truly, however, those English residents in Flo- 
rence are little to be pitied, whom scanty means 
precludes from seeking a more distant place of 
summer recreation than the Baths of Lucca. Al- 
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thoagh ccnnpared with Alpine sdmeiy^ that of the 
App^iines is tame, the taste must be fastidioas 
iadeedy that would not derive a high degree of 
gratification from the sight of the winding valleys, 
hemmed in with krffy and magnificently wooded 
hills, widi which the neighbourhood of this beauti- 
fol Tuscan watering-place abounds. To such p^- 
sons as are fond of riding, and can attain to a 
philosophical indifference in regard to roads, — who 
will not recoil from scrambling up on horseback to 
peasant villages perched eagle-like on the summits 
of high declivities, by highways that resemble 
nothing so much as the dried-up rocky beds of 
mountain streams, a great variety of grand as well 
as very beautiful views may be obtained. From the 
village of Lugliano especially, a village crowning 
the hill at the foot of which the white houses 
of a considerable portion of Ponte a Seraglio 
rise, a very splendid prospect is seen, of glens and 
valleys, of winding rivers and wooded hills, whose 
undulating outlines stand out in strong relief against 
the deep blue sky, of villages clinging to the sides or 
crowning the summits of bold declivities, over which 
tower up in grim and solemn grandeur the naked, 
barren crags, herbless, leafless, and lifeless, of the 
lofty Appenines, 

Small as is the quantity of arable land amongst 
these hills and glens, the unlaboured earth yet 
affords subsistence to a population almost as dense 
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as that which exists in the rich plains of Tuscany^ 
judging from the number of villages that meet the 
view. Many are the compensating gifts of nature ; 
and here, where the steepness of the lulls offers an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to the cultivation 
of grain, a bountiful Providence has clothed their 
precipitous sides and lofty summits with a tree^ 
whichj while it beautifies their aspect^ yields to 
the inhabitants of the district an abundance of 
nutritious food. What the potato was to the Irish 
peasant a few years ago, the chesnut is to the 
dwellers amidst these hills at this present day ; and, 
like the former article of food, should the latter be 
annihilated by some feU disease, the . dread Irish 
tragedy of 1846 would be re-enacted on a smaller 
scale amidst these Appenine glens. Stripes of Indian 
corn and patches of French beans may be seen, in* 
deed, extending along the level ground of the narrow 
valleys, or growing on the summits of the hills, 
around the peasant villages, in small garden plots, 
but the combined produce of these crops, even in 
the most favourable season, would scarcely afford 
subsistence to the dense population of those districts 
for more than a few days. 

The chesnut harvest takes place for the most pari 
towards the end of October; but there are trees, 
however, of an early kind, which commence to 
shed their fruit some weeks before* Eagerly does 
the peasant watch the skies in September, for on 
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the character of the weather in that month do his 
hopes of an abundant harvest in a great degree 
depend* Rain and sunshine following each other 
in quick succession form the kind of weather that 
is considered to exercise the most favourable influ* 
ence on the crop ; for without rain the chesnuts 
will not swells and without sunshine they will not 
ripen as they ought In general^ indeed^ September 
does not disappoint the peasant's wishes in these 
respects; yet sometimes it proves his enemy, by 
bringing him the LU>eeciOf the dreaded South-west 
wind, laden with salt, under whose influence the 
chesnuts turn quite black, and drop. At such a 
period, general consternation prevails. Heaven is 
besieged with prayers to withdraw the blighting 
blast, and the peasant kneels at the shrine of the 
Madonna, and with more than his wonted fervour 
invokes her aid. 

The proprietorship of a patch of chesnut forest 
is a dignity much longed for by the peasant inha- 
bitants of these hills. Few of them, however, com- 
paratively speaking, attain to the position of pro- 
prietors ; the chesnut woods belonging, for the most 
part, to members of a higher class, who let them 
to poor labouring people, on the terms so generally 
prevalent in Tuscany, of receiving half the produce 
in the way of rent 

Although chesnuts, both boiled and roasted, are 
extensively eaten by these mountaineers, the principal 
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portion of the firuit is ground like grain; and from 
the flour thus obtained, a kind of porridge called 
poUenta, and a cake, termed indifferently neccio, 
miglHu^cio, or castagruusio, is made^ which forms the 
principal diet of the people throughout the year* 
This cake (necdo, as it is generally called by the 
Lucchese) is sweet and pleasant to the taste; but 
although considered to be exceedingly nutritious, 
its dyspeptic tendencies are very great, except as 
regards such persons as have from infwcy been 
accustomed to its use. The manu&cture of this 
neccio requires but little time or skill. Mixed with 
water the farina doUe* (as the chesnut flour is 
termed) forms a dough, which, when kneaded into 
a cake about two inches thick, is laid sandwich 
fashion between two small circular flat stones, on the 
inner side of which dried chesnut leaves are spread* 
Into the centre of a fire — formed probably of the 
wood of the chesnut tree — these two flat stones with 
the intervening dough are placed, aad through the 
medium of this primitive stove, a cake is speedily 
produced; soft, dark in colour, and sweet to the 
taste. In preparation for the manufacture of this 
neccioy large quantities of the leaves of the ches- 
nut tree are collected ia the month of September, 
strung all close together on a cord, and then hung 
up outside the house to dry. At the end of Sep- 
tember, scarcely a peasant's house is to be seen, that 

* Sweet flour. 
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bMS not one or more pendent rows of chesnut leayes 
garnishing its front Other preparations for winter 
meals are seen also at this period of the year. 
Underneath the shade of the chesnat trees grow 
quantities of fungi, which^ though bearing to an 
English eye a most poisonous aspect, are much 
made use of by the peasantry, when fresh, to form 
a dish, when dried, to flavour their ordinary kinds 
of food. Insipid, however, as these ftmgi are in 
point of taste, compared to the English mushroom, 
and indeed ahnost destitute as they are of savoury 
qualities, they are eagerly sought for by the pea- 
santry in die autumn months, when they appear ; 
and though some are used in their fresh state, the 
most part are preserved for winter use, by being 
cut up in pieces and laid out to dry in baskets 
placed before the door. 

Abundant as is the harvest which the chesnut 
generally yields, and cheap as is the food that it 
affords, a very considerable number of the popula- 
tion of those hills are annually driven, by the pressure 
of want^ to seek the means of existence elsewhere. 
When the autumn months set in, groups of hardy 
peasants may be seen wending their way to Leg- 
horn, to embark for Corsica: where they find employ- 
ment during the winter, and gain sufficient money 
to support their families, to whom they return in 
the latter end of April or beginning of May. The 
summer past, the succeeding autumn witnesses the 

T2 
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scene of the preceding season renewed ; and so on 
in a similar manner year after year. 
" Strange to the ears of the Tuscan peasants are the 
tales of Corsican life that these wanderers bring 
liome. The Lucchese women^ who are accustomed 
from their childhood to the hardest toil^ working 
incessantly from mom till nighty daily ascending 
precipitous hills carrying tremendous loads upon 
their heads, listen with wonder when their fathers 
or brothers tell how the Corsican women, for the 
most part, sit squatted in listless idleness on the 
ground; and with no less surprise, not unmingled 
with envy, perhaps, do the home-staying young 
Giovannis and Guiseppes hear how the Corsican 
men, scorning all kinds of drudging work, allow 
their fields to remain untilled, and their spades 
and hoes to spoil with rust, whilst shouldering 
their guns they hie off in company to the woods to 
shoot 

Not alone, however, does Corsica afford a field of 
employment to these poor mountaineers; scarcely 
a year passes by that enterprising youths do not 
leave thdr native hills to seek their fortunes in 
England or America, by following for the most part 
the trade of modellers of plaster figures. Some years 
ago the profession was a good one, I was told by 
one of these vagrant artists, who had returned home 
with a fortune of five thousand dollars from America. 
** I used often to make," he said, " from nine to ten 
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dollars a day; but now the business is overstocked: 
^e lads of the present day, who take to the same 
way of earning their breads don't make half of that 
smoont" This man had two brothers, modellers 
like himself; one had, like him also, returned en* 
riched from America, the other had married and 
settled in England. Few, however, of these 
wandering mountaineers establish themselves in 
a foreign country, if they should happen to have 
secured by their exertions a sufficiency of means 
to enable them to live with the least degree of 
comfort in their native land. Little attractive to 
the stranger's eye as are the homes of the peasan- 
try in the neighbourhood of the Baths of Lucca^ 
the natives of these hills find a charm in their 
dark, dirty, fumitureless, smoke - stained interiors, 
which the snug, clean, comfortable cottages of 
America or England do not in their ideas possess. 
With an intense yearning for country and kindred, 
the wandering modeller generally returns to spend 
his declining days imder the shade of those chesnut 
trees, beneath which his earliest youth was passed* 
But sufficient as are for him the pleasures of that 
rough and rude existence to which he returns, and 
the shelter of the roof under which he first drew 
breath, — indifferent as he is to unglazed windows 
and dirt-stained walls, so long as he has the means 
of indemnifying himself for years of toil by loung- 
ing about with a pipe in his mouth in listless idle-? 
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ness^ far different is it with the American or EhgHsb 
wife whom he brings back with him to his natiye 
land. 

** Poor creatures I it is a terrible life for such as 
them," said an Italian woman^ speaking on the subject 
to me. *' I knew two ; one died of a broken heart, the 
other at the end of two months left her husband^ 
and went into service in an English femily. Poor 
things, it wasn't to be wondered at certainly. They 
had never been accustomed, like our peasant women^ 
from their youth to climb up steep mountain tracks^ 
or to live upon chesnut or maize* Little did they 
think, when they heard of the blue skies of Italy, 
of the kind of hard and comfortless life that the 
peasants amongst these mountains lead ; they wanted 
meat to eat and tea to drink, and how were they to 
be had miles away from any place where such things 
are sold?'' 

Since the annexation of the Duchy of Lucca to 
that of Tuscany, the Baths of Lucca have become 
the favourite residence of the Grand Duke Leopold 
and his family, during the simimer months. In this 
respect the Tuscan ruler followed the example of 
the Lucchese Prince, who invariably honoured the 
Baths with his presence at a similar period of the 
year. Nothing can be more simple than the habits of 
the whole Grand Ducal family whilst ruralizing here» 
Difficult indeed it was to realize at times that the 
ridmg party of seven or eight, frequently to be met 
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irith^ could aspire to the possession of regal dignity ; 
so very homely in style and dress did the whole 
group appear. Very stout in person ^ and past the 
prime of life^ the Grand Duchess on such occasions 
was to be seen mounted on a somey^hat diminutive 
horse^ arrayed in a riding habit of some light yellow 
stuffy and wearing a large brown straw hat of a 
mushroom shape upon her head. In his plain black 
coat and white beaver hat, the chief member of the 
party, the Grand Duke Leopold, an elderly man with 
a gray moustache, exhibited little of a princely air ; 
whilst the young Archduke, in his linen tunic, and 
the little Archduchess, in a common Manchester 
print, were far firom tending to increase the aristo- 
cratic aspect of the party. 

If affability of demeanour in public could win 
affection, Leopold and his family would enjoy xm- 
bounded popularity at the Baths of Lucca ; for not 
only do they most courteously return all salutations 
proffered, but they take the initiative in this respect 
in most instances, and the passing stranger is almost 
overwhelmed by the task of having to return a 
volley of royal inclinations. In spite, however, 
of this condescension on the part of the reigning 
&mily, Leopold and his rule are most thoroughly 
detested by the Lucchese people, in consequence 
of the great increase of. taxation that the country 
has had to. bear since its annexation to the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany. Most opprobrious are the terms 
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I have heard applied to him hy the peasantrj is 
conversation. '* He grinds us down to the ground,'* 
sajs one ; '' He takes the piece out of our children's 
mouths," sajs another : ^* The old miser I he has lots 
of treasure by him," exclaims a third : and a fourth has 
gravely assured me that the Grand Doke, fearing 
that he will lose his throne, has sent whole sack* 
fuls of gold to California, whither he is to follow it 
on the occasion of the next revolution in Tuscany, 
^^Ohl that we had Carlo Ludovico back again," 
exclaim all, with one consent: *'he did not oppress 
us or rob us; he loved the English too, and the 
poor had always a kind Mend in him. It was a 
black day for this country when it passed from 
the rule of Carlo Ludovico into that of Leopold of 
Tuscany." 

This Carlo Ludovico was the last Duke of Lucca, 
the last bearer of the title ; for, in conformity with 
the treaty of Vienna, he was obliged to yield up th^ 
Lucchese territory to the Grand Duke of Tuscany^ 
on succeeding, by the death of the Empress Maria 
Louisa, to the Duchies of Parma and Piacenza* 
Though the impartial historian wiU be able to say 
little in his praise, his character resembling thaf 
of the "merry monarch" of England, yet Carlo 
Ludovico, like many a scapegrace in every grade of 
life, seems to have possessed a certain good humour 
and a certain affability of manner, which obtained 
for him a considerable degree of popularity, notwith- 
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ttasding the worthlesaness of His character. At 
least) this was the case amongst the peasantry around 
the Baths of Lucca; and I subjoin an anecdote 
of Carlo Ludoyico that was told me by one of his 
warm admirers : — 

^ Ah I Carlo Ludovico was another sort of man 
£rom that gray-muzzled tyrant we have now over 
us^" began my informant '^ He had his faults, to 
be sure, — who has them not? but he was not the 
man to grind down the poor with taxes, or to send 
iq>ies about to catch up and report every hasty or 
evil word that any man, or any woman either, 
might say against him ; as does the present prince, 
who for our sins has been put to reign over us. 
A better chance has the robber, or even the mur^^ 
derer, of escaping on conviction from the doom of 
a heavy punishment, than has that man or woman 
who has been found guilty of saying a word against 
the Grand Duke or his family. Very different 
was it with Carlo Ludovico, even if he heard with 
his ovm ears a disparaging remark about him ; and 
that often might readily occur, for the Doke, just 
from the love of a bit of frolic, as it were, was 
accustomed to go about in the dress of a contadim 
among the people : and to show you now what kind 
of a man he was, I wiU tell you a story about him. 

''Well, one fine day, it happened that Carlo 
Ludovico, disguised in a countryman's dress, having 
gone some little distance into the country, being 
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isomewliat tired on his road Iiome^ asked a baroceino,* 
who was passing in his baroceio, to take him a 
bit of the way to Lucca. ^ Willingly/ said the 
haroccino; and at the word np got the Duke beside 
him. Well> of course^ they began to talk^ and the hor^ 
roceino, never dreaming it was anyone but a mere 
eontadino he had to deal with^ firom this and that^ 
came to mention the name of Carlo Lndovico. 

^' ' Well^ what of him ? ' asked the Duke^ quickly. 
^What do yon think of Carlo Lndovico and hia 
government ? * 

'^ ^ Oh^ the government is not a bad one^ surely^ 
for us country people, at least/ returned the bar 
roecino, ' since it don't tax us hardly ; and as for 
Carlo Lndovico, I have no fisiult to find with him> 
except that he lets himself be guided and governed 
by the ladies.' 

^' ^ But, poor man,' said the Duke, smiling, ' that 
is not a great crime after all, for there is many a 
good and wise man in the world that &re8 no better 
than Carlo Lndovico in this particular;' and the 
Duke went on talking quite pleasantly and good- 
humouredly, without the least show of anger^ till 
coming to the gates of Lucca he got out of the 
haroccio and walked on towards his palace: not^ 
however, without being recognised in passing by 
one of the guards on duty at the gate. 

* The driver of a light kind of rude conntTy conTeyance called 
aharroccio. 
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** * Yon have made a fortune^ I suppose, this 
morning?' said the guard, as he examined the 
haroccino^s cart* 

***What do you mean by that?* rejoined the 
haroccino. 

** * Why, you have had a fine paying passenger this 
morning,' said the guard. 

" ' You jest,' said the baroccino ; ' I had none but 
that poor contadino, who just now got down-— of 
whom I did not ask a soldo by way of payment* 

" * Poor contadino, indeed!* said the guard, laugh^ 
iQg ; * I tell you what, my good fellow, he is far 
richer than either you or I will ever be, no matter 
how well we may prosper in the world, for I swear, 
as I am a living man, that was Carlo Ludovico, the 
!Duke, you had beside you.* 

**^The Duke I* exclaimed the baroccino, aghast 
* Oh, sanctissima Vergine, what have I done ? What 
have I said? I am a lost and a ruined maul* and 
calling en the saints in heaven to help him, he 
rushed as fast as his legs would carry him after 
the Duke, whom he soon overtook. 

'* * Pardon, your Excellency, pardon ! * exclaimed 
ihe baroccino, throwing himself down on his knees 
before the Duke. 

^ * Pardon for what ? ' asked Carlo Ludovico. 

* In oonsequenoe of a tax on proyisions being generally levied 
in the towns of Italy, all rehicles entering the gates of a walled 
city are liable, and often subjected, to a search. 
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*'*For what I said about your Excellency and 
the ladies/ returned the baroccino, trembling, and 
quite white in the &ce with fear. 

'^*0h, if that is all you ask pardon for, it is 
given at once/ said the Duke, smiling; '^ there 
are not ten men in a hundred that escape petticoat 
government, and why should I be angry at being 
told the general fate was mine. There, set your 
mind at rest, and go your way,' continued the 
Duke, and taking a couple of acudi out of his pocket 
he gave them to the baroccino as payment for the 
drive, and went away quickly, leaving the poor 
man half out of his mind with joy.'' 

With August terminated the gay season of the 
Baths of Lucca, for on the advent of September, 
balls became numbered amongst the things that 
were, and public band days undergo a little more 
tardily a similar fate. With the first week of 
September, all the symptoms of a general break-up 
of the sociely at the Baths were visible, and every 
day well-laden travelling carriages might be seen 
starting from the doors of the numerous lodging- 
houses of the Baths of Lucca. The lines of closed 
shutters, also, which the hotels began to exhibit, 
were also strongly expressive of the ebbing tide of 
population, and the vetturino lounging on the bridge 
invariably asked the passer-by if the signer or the 
signora, as the case might be, was in want of a 
carriage for Lucca. 
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In trath, judging firom the experience of 1856^ 
ihe climate strongly enjoined a change of residence 
as desirable. With September came thunder- storms^ 
night after night and day after day« for a consi- 
derable period. Summer, instead of dying ont9 as 
elsewhere, by slow degrees, seemed to expire instan** 
taneously : the air, from having been intensely warm 
in August, grew damp and chilly. The skies, from 
haying been for week after week unspotted with 
a cloud, showed only here and there small islands 
of blue amidst billowy masses of leaden«coloured 
vapour. A yellow hue began to steal over the 
bright green foliage of the chesnut trees, whose 
fruit rapidly increased in size under the &vouring 
influences of the mobture. Depressing to the spirits 
as it always is to look on gloomy rain-charged clouds, 
in no country in the world, perhaps, can chill, damp, 
showery weather exercise a more subduing influence 
than in Italy. In England, the domestic sun that 
shines upon us from our hearths, the heat and light 
that come streaming to us from the bright coal fire, 
mitigate in a great degree the unhappiness of our 
lot in being doomed for the most part of the year 
to rainy, gloomy weather. But in Italy under similar 
circumstances, when the sun is hid behind masses 
of leaden clouds, from which the rain pours down 
with little intermission, perhaps for not only suc- 
cessive days, but weeks together, the compensating 
influences of the English hearth are scarcely to 
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be found. In the room which looked so pleasant 
in bright sonny weather^ with its green jcdaitHes, 
white muslin curtains^ and smooth^ uncarpeted floor^ 
no fire-place exists most probably ; or if by chance it 
does> the aspirer after English comforts will be half 
choked and bUnded by the smoke, which^ refusing 
obstinately to ascend the chimney, diffuses itself in a 
dense cloud through every comer of the room. 
The foot as it treads on the cold polished tiles misses 
the soft warm carpet of England* Into the open 
terrace the rain comes beating, and the chill, damp 
air without enters in currents through the many 
apertures of the ill-fitting doors and windows. Wise 
is it in English visitors to leave the Baths of Lucca 
ere September rains begin, for an English climate 
requires English comforts, such as are there un* 
attainable. 

Summer, however, though it had died out 
apparently in Lucca during the months of Sep- 
tember, had a much longer life in other parts of 
Tuscany; for in Leghorn, where I passed the 
beginning of the month of October, the weather 
was quite summer-like in character, and enjoyable 
beyond description. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A PISAN GABNIVAL. 



Thebs are some ideas so essentiAlIj incongruous in 
their natuie, that one involuntarily recoils firom them 
when they are presented togetiier to the mind: such 
was the grim veiled skeleton associated in days of 
yore in Egypt with mad reTelry and Inxurions 
feasts ; such^ too, would prove the allied images of 
a wedding procession and a hearse, or a dance per- 
formed over the graves of the mouldering dead ; and 
hut litde less antagonistic than such ideas seem to 
the mind, is tiie connection of Pisa with carnival 
mirth and revellings to any one who has made a 
personal acquaintance witii that town. 

For Pisa wears at this present day an air of 
melancholy heyond the power of words to describe ; 
and did the same principle still prevail, which assigned 
in bygone years to Italian towns epithets illustrative 
of the several qualities for which they were re- 
nowned ; as Lucca was termed '^ The Industrious i** 
Florence, *^ The Beautiful;" and Genoa, *' The 
Superb:'' even so the propriety of now appending 
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the designation of '* The Moumfiil " to the name of 
Pisa would be beyond dispute. 

The quiet of the country exercises a soothing 
influence over the feelings ; there^ the ear asks not 
for more than the sound of rippling water^ or of 
rustling foliage^ ond the eye rests satisfied with 
such images of animated life as browsing cattle 
and the flight of birds supply : but the quiet of a 
town, and the absence there of sights and sounds 
indicative of the existence of human energy and 
activity, are depressing to the spirits in a very emi^ 
nent degree. Such is the case with Pisa, whose 
deserted squares, imtrodden courts and streets, 
which, with two or three exceptions, never echo to 
the sound of carriage-wheels and the tread of horses, 
imbue the mind and fancy with thoughts and images 
of an intensely gloomy hue. Passing along the silent 
streets, where a dark-robed priest or a wandering 
beggar alone is found, one might very readily enter- 
tain the thought that the houses, which rise up high 
and with solemn aspect on either side, have only 
ghosts and spiders for their inhabitants. 

The youth of ten transformed into the greybeard 
of fourscore supplies an apt illustration of the differ- 
ence that exists between the Pisa of the present and 
the Pisa of mediaeval days. A time there was when 
Pisa — ^powerful, industrious, rich, renowned, — ^was a 
town in something more than name ; when along the 
now deserted quays, between which the Amo runs, 
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the busy tide of life poured on from mom till night; 
when the now silent streets resounded with the din 
of trade; when the grass-grown piazza re-echoed 
with the war-steed's tread, and from the marble 
palaces along the river's side issued the nudl-clad 
warriors and the men-at-arms, whose prowess won 
for Pisa an extended swaj and a widely known and 
honoured name. 

The mutability of human fate is well exemplified 
in the change which has come over Pisa during the 
course of years. In the Piazza dei' Cayalieri, from 
which the Knights of San Stefano sallied forth with 
plume and sword and blast of trumpet to fight the 
enemies of the Cross, not a sound is heard, save 
the step of some black-clad priest, or the strolling 
beggar's wail for alms addressed to the exploring 
stranger. The far-famed Leaning Tower, in company 
with the noble Cathedral and Baptistry, rise up in 
lonely grandeur out of a grassy waste. One ancient 
palace, whose richly ornamented front testifies to its 
pristine dignity, has become the Cafie dell' Ussero, 
and in the ancient residence of the Gambacorti 
family — ^whose walls once echoed with the sound of 
mirth and music, whose mirrors once reflected back 
the forms of the fair and the highly bom, — clerks sit 
and write, discourse of tarifis, duties, and such 
matters as come within the province of the custom- 
house officials of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Notwithstanding the antiquity of the greater por- 
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tion of the buildings of Pisa, they present in general, 
to an English eye, a freshness of aspect which seems 
inconsistent with their venerable years. In the 
clear air of an Italian sky, marble and stone, unde- 
filed by smoke and unstained by damp, change little 
in colour during the course of centuries. Unlike 
what occurs in our humid clime, no mildew vege- 
tation creeps up the walls, no sooty impurities^ 
deepening from year to year, mark with their dis- 
figuring trail the progress of time. Yet, reasoning 
from a six weeks' experience of Pisa during the 
winter months, the absence of all external symptoms 
of humidity on the buildings appears somewhat unac-* 
countable; for during, at least, a month of that 
period mentioned, the rain fell with a violence and 
constancy such as I had never previously witnessed. 
The first sound that generally greeted my ears on 
waking was the pattering of rain drops against my 
window, or on the flags below; and if, perhaps, 
in the afternoon, a cessation of a couple of hours 
occurred, yet at the approach of night the rain, as 
if it had recruited its energies by that short rest, 
began once more to fall with additional vehemence. 
For days together the sole testimony the sun vouch- 
safed to the Pisans of his continued existence was 
the regular alternation of light and darkness. 

Under the influence of the leaden sky and the 
murky clouds of that wet and gloomy season, 
the wonted melancholy deserted aspect of Pisa 
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became deepened in a tenfold degree. The wet 
pavements were trodden but by very few who 
were not forced to leave the shelter of their houses 
by some affair of pressing necessity. The nortli 
side of the Amo — the usual lounge of the idler in 
the afternoon— exhibited only here and there, at 
the favourite hour, a green umbrella, covering a 
shaven face surmounted with a three-cornered hat, or 
a melodramatic-looking Pisan gentleman shrouded 
in the folds of a voluminous cloak. Few and 
far between, too, were the beggars (usually so 
abounding) that were to be seen. In contrast 
with the silence and deadness of the streets 
that skirted the Arno's either edge, that river — 
swollen by the long-continued rain — roared miadly, 
furiously along, bearing on its muddy surface logs 
of wood, bundles of hay or straw, and other memo- 
riials of the depredations it was committing in the 
country through which it passed. The weather 
was very bad, the Pisans owned, in reference to 
my not particularly complimentary remarks on the 
character of their winter clime; but while they 
admitted this, they hastened to assure me, with a 
patriotism truly commendable, that the season wa& 
stravagante — implying, by this term, that the weather 
had departed from the usual meritorious tenor of 
its ways : an assurance somewhat difficult to believe, 
w^hen it came to my knowledge that only the year 
before a terrific inundation of the Amo had occurred, 

a 2 
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by which life, as well as a vast amount of property^ 
had been destroyed. 

If the weather had been the bitterest enemy of 
the Pisans, it could not have shewed its malice 
more than by selecting this particular time for in- 
dulging in a atravaganza ; aa it was the period 
between Christmas and Lent — a period varying in 
length every year — which custom has for many 
centuries in Italy dedicated especially to pleasure. 
In this season of which I speak — ^viz,, the winter of 
1856 — the interval between Christmas and Easter 
was unusually short ; and instead of having, as some- 
times happens, a two months* licensed season for 
enjoyment, the Pisans were obliged to condense 
their amusements into the narrow compass of five 
w^ks — 9u circumstance, doubtless, annoying in itself, 
but more particularly so when it is taken into con- 
sideration that in these five weeks they had to 
indenmify themselves for the absence of their 
wonted carnival pleasures, during a period of eight 
years. 

This privation owed its origin, and also its con- 
tinuance for the period mentioned, to causes of a 
political nature. In the winters of 1848 and 
1849, the populace of the Tuscan towns were 
too busily engaged in making public demonstra- 
tions in favour of the republican cause, in think- 
ing of and discussing political events, to play the 
merry-andrew in mask and domino. In the five 
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succeeding years, the presence of the detested 
Austrians^ with whom Leopold5 on his restora- 
tion to power, had fOled the Tuscan towns — com- 
bined with a prohibition issued against the use 
of masks — effectually checked all public demon- 
strations of carnival mirth. In 1855^ however^ 
reassured by the pacific aspect of affairs, the Grrand 
Duke of Tuscany dismissed his troops, and this 
measure being followed by the revocation of the 
edict against masks, the Fisans, as well as the other 
inhabitants of the Tuscan towns, prepared to greet 
the next arrival of the festive season with the 
warmth and cordiality due to the retam of a much- 
regretted and well-loved friend 

Under these circumstances, therefore, it may 
readily be imagined with what sensations of despair 
the Pisans looked up to their clouded skies, from 
which the rain fell for many weeks, with periods 
of but short intermission. Making the most, how- 
ever, of the few hours of sunshine or of fair weather 
they might happen to enjoy, a motley assemblage of 
old and young, of rich and poor, might be seen on 
an occasional January afternoon, extending along 
the street which skirts the Amo on its northern 

• 

side, shouting, laughing, talking, and cheering the 
oddly-dressed figures that passed before their view. 
At first, the masks were few in number; but, as 
time wore on, and as the weather towards the end 
of the month began to grow fine, the nlaskers be* 
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came more numerous, until at length, in the week 
that preceded Lent, they increased to ^uite a throng. 
A very curious sight it was for a stranger to look 
down, as I did, from my window on that crowd — ^to 
watch the eager, excited faces, to hear the shouts, 
and to see the antics of a people intoxicated (as it 
were) with joy. Nor did the amusement, often 
repeated as it was, seem in the> least degree to 
pall upon the taste; on the contrary, the furor 
for masking, and for seeing masks, appeared daily 
to increase. The tradesman left his shop, the 
artizan his loom, the straw-platter threw her work 
aside, the wrinkled grand-dame put her distaff by, 
and all, with one accord, from every street and 
back lane of the town, hurried off each afternoon 
to take their accustomed share, either as spectators 
or actors, i^ the strange scene enacted by the river's 
side. 

It would be difficult to say what style of dress, 
amongst the maskers, was the favourite or the pre- 
vailing one, so varied were the garbs that met the 
view. Here, a black domino might be seen, contrast- 
ing there with the motley array of a circus clown; 
whilst some wore gigantic masks, displaying noses 
of prodigious length, or faces looking four different 
ways ; others shrouded their features from the public 
gaze by a simple covering of black silk, through two 
apertures in which gleamed forth a pair of bright, 
laughing eyes. Here, might be seen a cavalier, with 
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a high cocked-hat, long flowing curls, and fashion of 
dress appertaining to the olden time, conducting, with 
an infinity of bows, a dame decked forth in a corre- 
sponding style, moving along with a suspiciously 
masculine stride. Now, came dancing, springing by, 
a bevy of masked girls dressed in white, with flutter- 
ing ribands and flowers in their hair; and anon^ 
a set of warriors, with polished cuirasses and visors 
down, drove (somewhat incongruously) slowly by. 
As the figures in the kaleidoscope vary with every 
shake, so at every moment the scene was changed. 
Clowns and dominos — blue, black, green, yellow, 
red — knights and dancing girls, prodigious noses, 
and miraculous heads — appeared and reappeared in 
new combinations each successive moment; whilst 
the scene was further varied by a line of carriages of 
every degree of dignity, from the smart equipage 
of the Pisan noble to the dingy vehicle called into 
requisition for the occasion from the neighbouring 
stand. 

Equally great as the variety of scene was the 
variety of sound : with the roar of the muddy river, 
swollen by the recent heavy rains, were blended the 
tramp of horses, the roll of wheels, and the tones of 
the human voice, from the shrill treble of the en- 
raptured child, to the deep accents of the scarcely less 
delighted man; high in the air rose the maskers' 
piercing triU, a sound seemingly impracticable for 
any but Italian throats or lips to give, and which, 
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amidst the prevailing laughter^ shouts, and cheers^ 
was ever distinguishable. How voices lasted as they 
did, when day after day their powers were taxed to 
such an extreme degree, appeared to me somewhat 
remarkable. The long-continued duration of the 
excitement was a source to me also of some little 
wonder ; for amongst the natives of the British isles 
a long-protracted pastime, such as the carnival was^ 
would, before half its course was run, have died out 
certainly of weariness and satiety. Here, on the con- 
trary, to the very last moment 7f the carnival's exis- 
tence, the evidences of popular enjoyment went on 
daily increasing. To the colder, graver temperament 
of northern climes, the huge draughts of pleasure 
that can be swallowed by the impulsive, excitable 
natures living under southern skies must prove a 
subject of surprise ; and to some, perhaps^ may assume 
the aspect of a privilege to be envied. 

To the masquerade by day in the public streets of 
Pisa, succeeded masquerades at night in the theatre 
or in private houses. Not only had the rich and 
noble their masked balls, but the shopkeeper, and 
even the servant, had theirs also; and often the 
tardy light of a January morning dawned upon the 
unfinished festivities. Private theatricals were also 
indulged in to a considerable extent, not only by the 
upper, but by the middle classes of the conmiunity. 
Two pretty young girls whom I knew, daughters of 
an hotel-keeper in the town, displayed considerable 
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poroficiency in this accomplishment; and a man-servant 
in the honse where I was staying, who enacted in the 
morning the housemaid's part of sweeping, dusting, 

private stage, in the character of an actor. Another 
carnival amusement deserves also to be mentioned. 
From the hour of six o'clock in the evening till late 
at night, the streets were traversed, towards the end 
of the festive season, with bands of masqueraders ; 
men and women, who, disguised in fancy dress, or 
simple domino, rushed into their friends' houses, 
there to frisk about, to laugh, to utter witticisms in 
feigned voices for a few minutes, and then to vanish 
as suddenly as they had entered. One scene of this 
description, which fell imder my notice, was about the 
very oddest and most curious sight I ever witnessed. 
On previous occasions, the glories of the carnival 
came to the culminating point on the two last days of 
its existence ; for not only was the most expensive 
and striking style of array reserved for this period, 
but a new amusement was introduced to vary the 
aspect of the daily scene. In former times, an 
amicable warfare, carried on between the several 
occupants of the carriages that passed each other 
in line, had whitened the pavement of the Lung' 
Amo with a carnival missile termed confetti, in form 
like comfits, but composed of lime instead of sugar. 
This year, however, to the disappointment of the 
Pisans in general, and to the despair of the confetti 
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manufacturers in particular^ the customary warfare^ 
both in lime* and sugar comfits^ was prohibited^ 
under pain of heavy penalties, duly declared by 
means of notices posted everywhere throughout the 
town. That this prohibition emanated from some 
abstruse political motive was generally believed; 
but it was quite beyond the power of ordinary intel- 
lects to comprehend how, when the other carnival 
weapon of flowers was tacitly permitted to be used^ 
treason and danger to the State was more likely ta 
lurk in the interchange of confetti and bonbons than 
in a warfare carried on by volleys of violets, snow- 
drops, or camelias. 

However unreasonable the prohibition might 
seem to the Fisans, they were too well drilled 
into obedience not to conduct themselves in confor- 
mity with the Government decree. At least such 
was generally the case ; for there were to be found 
a few bold spirits belonging to the upper classes of 
society, who dared to act in defiance of the new- 
made law. Short-lived, however, was the triumph 
that these rebels enjoyed. One, whose spotless and 
well-fitting white kid gloves and boots of var- 
nished leather formed a striking contrast with the 
grotesque and gigantic head he wore and the donkey 
he bestrode, had not half emptied his pockets 
of the comfits with which they had been filled, 
before he was favoured with some not particularly 
acceptable attentions on the part of the police. A 
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similar fate awaited a party of gorgeously dressed' 
Greeks, detected in the crime of discharging from 
their carriage a volley of comfits at some passing 
firiends. Unpleasant, however, as such incidents 
doubtless were to the parties immediately concerned, 
they did not seem to cast any cloud upon the public 
mirth, for in default of the proscribed ammunition, 
a smart fire of bouquets was kept up between 
carriage and carriage ; giving rise to much excite- 
ment, and to no small danger to little boys, who 
scrambled amongst the feet of horses to earn a trifle 
by selling to the eager combatants such bouquets 
as, having missed their aim, had fallen upon the 
ground. The commodity being somewhat limited in 
amount, the traffic was brisk, high prices were 
obtained; and many a bouquet was probably sold and 
xe-sold a dozen of times. 

Amidst evidences of unabated enjoyment, the sun 
went down upon the last day of the carnival. Domino 
still saluted domino with a laugh and a shout, clowns 
still danced and sung, harlequin still flourished his 
wooden sword. Punch still sported his tremendous 
nose, when, as the darkness of the evening cast a 
veil over the scene, the whole line of the Lung' Amo 
became dotted over with minute points of light, 
emanating from wax tapers which the occupants of 
the carriages held in their hands ; and which they as 
zealously strove to guard from extinction, as they 
endeavoured to extinguish those that their neighbours 
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held. Senza moccolo* was the exulting cry that 
awaited the yictims of a successftd blasts and many a 
senza moccolo rose upwards on the air. Long after 
night had fairly set in, the gleaming lights were 
visible all along the river's side, while carriage still 
followed carriage in two lines, and tapers were extin- 
guished, lit^ and re-extinguished innumerable times. 
It seemed as if the actors in the scene would never 
tire : nor was it, indeed, from any sensation of 
weariness that the noisy throng at length dispersed^ 
for few were there, at least of its more youthfiil 
portion, both rich and poor, noble and plebeian, 
that did not dance out the last hours of the expiring 
festival 

With the first day of Lent, the town of Pisa 
resumed its ordinary aspect of dulness, solitude, and 
dejection. In the morning indeed, the interior of the 
churches offered to the eye a somewhat animated 
spectacle, from the number of persons of every 
degree who flocked thither to receive the mark of 
the penitential ashes on their head^; and no wonder, 
indeed, so many should be eager to perform this act 
of humiliation, since, as an Italian lady told me, who 
had herself conformed to the requirements of the 
church in this particular, that not only the follies, but 
the misdeeds of carnival times, were in a great degree 
atoned for by this means. But after the transient 
effervescence attending on this ceremonial was at an 

 Without light 
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end — ^when every professing Catholic had complied 
with the requisitions of his faith, Fisa sank back into 
its old listless and stagnant state again. The Lung* 
Amo^ so recently the scene of an ever-varying 
comedy^ so recently crowded with a noisy, exalting 
throng, now echoed only with the whining voices 
of the importunate beggars, who pursued the few 
chance passers-by with an urgent cry for alms. In 
place of the merrymaker's motley garb, whose bril- 
liant colours had flashed before the eye — ^in place of 
the joyous laugh and shout that had filled the air 
not many hours ago — I saw the mendicant's squalid 
form, the cripple's distorted frame, and while the 
blind rolled their sightless eyes, and the maimed 
thrust forth their mutilated limbs, and the widow 
pointed to her corpse-like child, I heard repeated, 
with the same professional wail, by old and young, 
**Datemi qitalche cosa^ per Vamor di Dio, signorina; 
un quattrino^ ho tanto fame^* and so on, in slightly 
varying terms, over and over, continually. 

If, to those who know Pisa but by repute, that city 
and its wonderful Leaning Tower are indissolubly 
connected in the mind ; to those who have enjoyed, 
as I did, an intimate personal acquaintance with that 
town for several weeks, Pisa and beggars will be 
ideas inseparably associated together ever afterwards. 

* '' Give me something for the love of God, lady ; a farthing, I 
am so very hungry." 
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CHAPTER V. 

PLORENTINE SCENES AND AMUSEMENTS. 

The Florentines seem quite as proud and as fond of 
their citjr as are the Parisians of theirs. Praise 
Florence to an inhabitant of that town, and he will 
smile and look quite flattered, as if what had been 
said was a compKment to himself; but venture even 
in the gentlest manner to hint at some defect, and 
you will see his brow contract, and find out shortly 
that the imputation of bad taste is fixed on you irre- 
vocably, in his opinion. 

For many ages the epithet of **The Beautiful" has 
been affixed to the town; and certainly, as far as 
its situation is concerned, no one for a moment can 
dispute the correctness of the term. Placed at the 
upper extremity of the fertile valley through which 
the Amo flows, it is commanded by the Appenines, 
whose lofty peaks, which for a considerable portion 
of the year are crowned with snow, tower above 
ranges of undulating hills of varying form, all 
bright with verdure, all studded over with peasant 
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dwellings, villages, and with vfllas, which peer 
forth brightly from out a luxuriant growth of vines 
and olive-trees. From the heights of BeUos- 
guardo, or from the still more elevated site of 
Fiesole, a view is beheld which cannot fail to make 
an indelible impression on the memory. Below — 
hushed in that solemn silence, with which distance 
ever invests the busiest scene of human toil and 
life — ^lies Florence, crowned with its vast cathedral 
dome, the pride and wonder of a former age. 
From the amphitheatre of verdant hills, by which 
the city is on most sides girt, the eye turns to 
linger on that rich vale through which the Amo 
winds onward to the sea- Here, heights rising 

• lines on the bright blue sky; with steep decli- 
vities or gentle slopes, melting down by slow 
gradations into a far-stretching plain of exuberant 
fertility — ^present a picture— or rather a series of 
pictures — ^from which the eye turns reluctantly 
away. 

Though the greatness and glory of Florence have, 
like the renown of Pisa, passed away, it is far from 
exhibiting the mournful aspect which characterises 
its former rival in the present day. Life does not 
seem to stagnate in Florence as it does in Pisa ; its 
streets being, for the most part, neither silent nor 
solitary. The priest and the beggar, who appear in 
Pisa on ordinary occasions to form the principal por- 
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tion of the population of the town^ become in Florence 
but inconsiderable items, as regards numberS| in 
the passing throng. While Pisa seems to brood 
over the remembrance of its former greatness, 
Florence, as if forgetful of its bygone glories, 
welcomes the stranger with a look of cheerfulness^ 
and even gaiety: and that, too, in despite of the 
grim dark palaces, with their prison-like windows, 
that flank the street, and which testify to those 
times of insecurity and turbulence that have passed 
away — ^when Guelph and Ghibelline contended toge- 
ther in the streets, and when the air was rent by the 
cry of opposing factions. 

The streets of Florence in those bygone days 
must have worn an aspect widely different from that 
they exhibit now, owing to the essential difference 
that exists in point of manners, of modes of Ufe, and 
of, customs, between the past and present. Under 
the deep broad cornice, projecting from the roof of 
the merchant noble's fortress-palace, dependants no 
longer lounge upon the bench of stone that runs 
aloDg the basement story of the building. Through 
those large iron rings, which hang pendent at 
intervals from the wall, the bridles of waiting 
horses or samples of merchandise are no longer 
drawn; nor do they any longer serve the part 
of torch-holders on festive occasions. No longer 
do their inner courts re-echo with the heavy 
tread of mail-clad men, nor do their arcades re- 
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sound with the ham of trade ; for now no merchant 
comes there to confer with his brother merchant 
on commercial business ; nor do the young and old 
repair thither to buy the rich products of the 
East or of Florentine looms — spices, gems^ porce- 
lain^ perfumes, wrought ivory cabinets, brocades, 
and gorgeous tissues. Neither do the streets dis- 
play the figure of the grim man-at-arms or of the 
mail-clad knight mounted on his war steed, and 
ever prepared for combat 

In contrast with the scene such images suggest 
is the one presented by the principal streets of 
Plorence at the present day. Let us take one 
of them — that which runs, for instance, from the 
Cathedral to the Piazza del Gran Duca, and re- 
mark the objects it presents to notice. On either 
hand are shops of every description, into whose 
windows sundry passers-by gaze — some with eager 
interest, and some with listless curiosity. Here 
approach two dark-eyed Florentine ladies, dressed 
out for public admiration in the last extravagance 
of Parisian fiEishion ; the most delicate of Tulle veils 
float before their faces, for they use a veil to 
enhance, and not to conceal, the merit of their 
features. Here comes the young Florentine gen- 
tleman, with delicate-coloured kid-gloves, French 
boots, glossy hat, and well-trimmed and well- 
arranged moustache and whiskers. In passing, he 
stares at the Florentine belles in a way that would 

H 
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b^ consid^ed rade in Englaod, but is merely 
iMeiyed as a welcome tribute to their charms by 
the gratified ladies. H^re comes a sallow priest 
with shaven face, with long black robe descending^ 
to his feet, with buckles in his shoes^ and a ta— 
angular cocked hat upon his head. Not £eu: behind 
him follows a capuchin fiiar, clad in a dark-brown 
doak with falling hood, which, on an emergency, 
can be drawn over his shaven crown; firom the 
cord tied round his waist, hangs a rosary and his 
bare feet are shod with sandals. Moody is his hce, 
dim his eye, and uncleanly his aspect: let us torn 
asray firom him, for he is not an agreeable object 
to contemplate. 

Far otherwise is that well-looking, dark-eyed,, 
sunburnt peasant woman, wearing a hat the broad 
and limp rim of which goes flapping about with 
her every movement, and who, to judge fixim the 
basket hanging on her arm, has visited town with 
the object of making some purchases. Next comea 
iiito view the very impersonification of an Italian, 
brigand, a middle-aged, dark, fierce, gloomy-lt)oking 
man, enshrouded in the fi)lds of a volnmineaa cloak, 
one end. of which has been flung across his left 
shoulder, whilst his hat is pressed so low d<iwn on 
his head as nearly to conceal his frowning fore- 
head* Does not a stiletto seem to be a natural 
ikscomplishment to that form and face, suggestive 
aa ikey ace of tales of blood and vengeance ? But 
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let Uin pass by witlioat fhrthor notice, and fix your 
I gaae on that strange and startling procession diat 
i is approaching: onward it oomes, an assemblage of 
flnghtfol-looking figures, each clad from head to fixit 
in a loose robe of black, ^ith eyes that stare out 
grimly through two apertures in the black silk 
hooded mask that conceals their £Batares. Goblina 
they might be thought ; imps of iniquity, ready for 
any deed of darkness. But figir different, indeed^ 
I is their character, and of a very different nature,, 
too, is the act which they are now performing 
from those of which Iheir appearance is sugges- 
tive ; and as they come on rapidly, bearing a litter 
aloft between them, the carriages and the pedes-^ 
trians turn aside to make way for them ; and not 
a man whom they pass by or meet, but raises 
or touches his hat reverentially to them as they 
speed on their charitable mission; for they are the 
Brothers of the Misercordia (Mercy) conveying a 
sick man to the hospital. All hail to ye, brothers I 
I also touch my hat to you, in spirit 

From the aspect presented by the streets of Flo- 
rence let us turn to that presented by its pleasure^ 
groimds, and take a view of life in the form in which 
it is there offered to our notice. Adjoining the 
magnificent palace of the Grand Duke- of Tuscany 
are the Boboli gardens^ which are thrown open on 
certain days* to the public. Liet us select Sundin^ 
for tiie^&y of our vint these, as otherwise we shall 

h2 
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see few but norserj-maids and children. Following 
in the train of a joyous throngs bent upon obtain- 
ing a transient taste of rural enjoyment on this 
their great day of recreation, we pass by the front 
of die palace to a high arch, through, which the 
gardens are entered* Along the walk which skirts 
the base of a precipitous hill, we follow on in the 
track of the greatest portion <^ the throng that 
has preceded us; and at length quitting the broad 
gravel way and the crowd/ we turn into a side walk, 
where we find ourselves in a long regular arcade of 
overarching boughs, resembling a continuous arbour, 
into which the sun, in its summer noonday might, 
can never penetrate further than to shed a twilight 
glimmer through the interior. The arcade termi- 
nates in a broad avenue, at either side of which 
rise up massive walls of verdure, serving as a back-, 
ground for numerous statues. From the summit of 
a steep hill, up which the avenue runs in a straight 
line, a fine view of the surrounding country rewards 
the toiling pilgrim in search of the picturesque and 
beautiiiil; but the ascent is somewhat too steep and 
lengthened for a warm and fine day like this, when 
the suia-— although it has not a long journey to make 
to atti^ the horizon — still shines .with warmth and 
power. Much pleasanter it is to descend to the very 
foot of the hill, where a fountain diffuses around a 
sense of coolness and freshness; and where arbours 
and shady seats offer a pleasant retreat to the tired 
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or heated wanderer. Here^ for a short time^ let us 
sit down and enjoj the scene before us. A right 
pleasant seat it is, with Hie sound of falling water, 
and the song of birds, and the voices of merry chil* 
dren, and of men and women, blending all together 
and falling on the ear harmoniously, whilst the eye 
dwells on walls of verdure, on gleams of quivering 
sunlight beneath overarching boughs, on sparkling 
water, on vases, shrubs, and flowers, and on marble 
statues, contrasting with the changmg, shifting forms 
of animated life we see around us. 

Pleasant, however, as are the Boboli gardens in 
the hot days of summer, and proud of them as are 
the Florentines, they are left almost entirely to the 
occupiaition of the working classes of the town on the 
two days of the week on which alone they are thrown 
open to the pubUc The servant in her cap, the 
humble tradeswoman with a red or blue handkei*-* 
chief tied round her head, the artizan in his holiday 
dress, the soldier off duty, and the families of venders 
of pork, cheese, beer, and maccaroni in back streets; 
these, and such as these— petty shopkeepers, huxters, 
mechanics — in fact, persons belonging to the humbler 
classes of society, constitute the throng that may be 
seen strolling about in the Boboli gardens. 

Very different is the case in regard to the Cascine, 
another Florentine pleasure-ground, which takes its 
name from an adjoining dairy farm belonging to 
the Grand Duke. Lying outside the walls of the 



.^ 
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lown^ and affording drives of consideamble extent, 
these Gascine (the Hyde Park of Florence) are tke 
favourite resort of the native and foreign fiushionahle 
classes of the town. On a fine sununer's afternoon^ 
mingling with &e dark-ejed and dark-complexioned 
Italian throng, may be seen numbers of English and 
Americans, easy of recognition amidst the mass, not 
oidy by their air and bearing, but by their tairer 
skim and lighter hair; and the frequency with 
whidi faces of the Anglo-Saxon type present them^ 
selves to view, testifies to the very large colonies of 
that race to be found within the walls of Elorence. 

The Cascine consist of a narrow strip of weUr 
wooded level land, extending parallel to the river for 
about a mile and a half along its northern side, aj[id 
are in themselves devoid of any beauty beyond that 
which fine spreading forest trees, green turf, and 
luxuriant underwood invariably possess. But to the 
attractions <rf a general kind which they enjoy, are 
added some of an extraneous nature that confer on 
them a particidar charm ; for through the trees which 
overarch the walks and public drive, is seen the front 
range of hills belonging to the Apenmne range- 
hills now sharply peaked, now gently rounded, either 
blending into one another in softly curving lines, qr 
standing out boldly and well-defined ; hills crowned 
by trees and villages, and faced with olives, vines, 
and verdant fields, amidst which rise .up thickly the 
red-tile-roof dwellings of the peasant, and the white 
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glistening villas of the rich or noUe Fioi^ntme ; and 
hills which, as the snn touches the last period of his 
long sammer-day reign, mark their dsak undolatiiig 
outlines on a fkj irradiated with the most gorgeovis 
■sold or crimson hues. 

Though at aU times the Calcine ^ * favourite 
resort of the idle world, they are especially so on 
l^e days when their attractions are increased by ike 
performance of a band ; on sack occasions, particii* 
larly on a feata, when the shops are closed «fld 
business at a stand, the walks and the broad drbri, 
in a certain portion of the groimds, are filled lei^efc* 
tivdy with pedestrians, riders, and carriages. As bo 
Florentine of either sex seems to dream of walk- 
ing, if either he or she has the means to .drive, a 
anotley collection of equipages is visiUe, from the 
smart Claremoe of the Italian noble, with (Acuaeur* 
outside, down to the jingling dog-cart of the jTohn 
Gilpin class of citizen, and the hack, drafted for 
the occasion from the neighbouring stand; whilst 
mingling with these may be seen troops of nders> 
aniongst whom the fair-complexioned English girl, 
cantering along on her handsome and well-groomed 
«teed, occupies a conspicuous place. 

The open space adjoining the spot where the band 
is stationed, serves as a halting-place for the throng; 
and while humble pedestrians press round the musi- 

* A chasseur is the name given to an attendant wearing a plumed 
%at and aword in the mSLitary st^Ie. 
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cians in a circle^ the occupants of carriages (ibe 
latter drawn up side by side) commence an inter- 
change of salutations with their friends. The smart 
Florentine beau^ with polished boots and nicely- 
fitting cream-coloured gloves, dismounting from his 
horse, makes his way through the file of vehicles, 
and seeks out those in which he recognises friends* 
Halting here and there as he passes on, he expresses 
his hope that he sees the Marchesa Capponi quite 
well — compliments the Contessa Alberti on her very 
beoomiDg bonnet — ^begs to present the Signora Bar- 
tolotti with a bouquet he has purchased from a 
flower-girl— is distressed to find that Signora Bianca 
is still suffering from a cold — ^and, after lamenting to 
Signora Massoni that his numerous engagements 
prevented him from attending her last night's ball, 
he exchanges with her the last budget of fashionable 
news: as edifying in its nature as such an article 
always is, the wide world over. 

Thus driving, riding, talking, jesting, quizzing, 
flirting, time glides on; the sun disappears behind 
the hilk, and the shades of evening fall: which, 
deepening fast, soon empty the Casdne of their gay 
motley throng. The musicians take their departure, 
and their audience following the example, all turn 
to Florence, leaving the Cascine to silence, darkness, 
and solitude: and yet not to darkness entirely, 
in that beautifrd June evening; for no sooner does 
the night set in, than under the deep gloom of the 
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oyerarching trees are seen the minute but brilliant 
lamps of innumerable fireflies^ rising and falling, 
swaying here and there, and tracing multitudinous 
intersecting lines of light upon the darkened air* 

In Florence several days in the year are parti- 
cularly dedicated to* religious display or to public 
rejoicing. On Ascension-day it is considered a kind 
of pious obligation to make merry, and many a pic- 
nic party is formed to the Casdne on that occasion. 
The procession that takes place on the 11th of June 
through cloth-hung streets, and with flags and ban- 
ners, in honour of the feast of the Corpus Domini, 
is characterized by great pomp and splendour. On 
the 15th of August images of the Virgin are dressed 
up with silks, ribands, and flowers ; and in this ball- 
room array the Madonna receiyes the homage of the 
faithfiil ; who, still further to propitiate her fayour, 
salute her often on such occasions with musical per- 
formances. On the 8th of September another tribute 
of popular devotion awaits the Virgin ; for in honour 
of the Nativity, altars decorated with flowers are 
erected in the streets, and boys and girls, in com- 
pliance with a time-honoured custom, the origin of 
which does not seem very clear, carry about paper 
lanterns suspended on poles. A similarly mysterious 
practice is pursued during Lent also^ for when half 
of its six weeks has elapsed, the juvenile street 
population of the town amuse themselves by attach- 
ing to the dress of the passer-by (in a clandestine 
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maimer, if practicableO smaU pieces of paper, cut m 
the shape of a ladder, and named ^cala from that 
circumstance. 

Easter week is distinguished by many pecuiiapr 
observances and ceremonies. On Mannday Thurs- 
day I was present at the celebftition of the Layanda 
in the Fitti Palace, where I saw the Grand Dnke 
go through the pantomimic action (for it was in 
reality nothing eke) of washing the £Bet of twelve 
poor old men dressed in the garb of pilgrims ; after 
which, I saw him again in the afternoon^ as, in 
grand state and attended by his guard of nobles, ha 
visited, in accordance with ^tablished rules, seven 
of the principal churches of the town: in whose 
interior, as weU as in churches of less note, there is 
invariably one altar decorated witih all the. magnifi^ 
cenee of which the resources of each particular 
•church will admit. The example thus set by 1^ 
head of the State it is incumbent on every pro- 
fessing Catholic to follow; and &e streets wei^e 
crowded by people hastening .from church to church 
to get over the prescribed number of visits .in a 
reasonable time. Though many certainly went to 
pray, as was evidenced by the numerous figures I 
saw kneeling before each decorated altar, curioBzl^, 
as wiAi me, was evidently the motive power with 
the greait majority of the crowd that thronged tiie 
chvrdhes ; and vary beautiAd was the^cene presented 
by many >of their inteidacs to the view. The ohixrch 
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of Santa Oroce^ in particular, was distingmshed by 
a magnificence of decointion such as scarcely any 
description could do Aill justice to: — hangings of 
gold and silver brocade^ massive candelabras of 
pire(»oiifi metals, costly flowers, and innumerable 
wax lights, altogether made up a scene of gop- 
geoBS splendour such as I had never previously 
witnessed. 

The Saturday in Passion week is distinguished by 
a grand service in the -cathedral, towards the end of 
which, when the choir begins to sing the " Gloria in 
Excelsis," a discharge of fireworks takes place from 
a huge kind of chariot stationed at the door. On 
this occurr^ice, guns are fired, and the bells of the 
city, which have been silent firom tiie preceding 
ThuiBdaj^ring out a joyous peal; whilst from the 
same hour Ihe church clocks, which have been con- 
straiaed to observe silence for the same period of 
time, are restored to the exercise of their suspended 
faculties of sound. 

But of all the days set apart for religious or public 
festivities in Florence, the feast day of St. John the 
Baptist (San Giovamii), the patron saint of the Flo- 
rentines, which fidls on the 24th of June, is distin- 
guished heyond all others by splendour and variety 
of ceremonial observances; chariot races, horse 
races, nmsic, fireworks, and illuminations, all com- 
bining to confer (as Bupposed) honour on the saint, 
and to give (most unquestionably) interest to the scene. 
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The preparations for these festivities commence 
some time before the period fixed on for their taking 
place. The erection of a huge wooden scaffold on 
the Ponte alia Carraja, for the display of fireworks, 
puts a stop5 first, to the transit of carriages, and finally 
to tiiat of pedestrians, across it. In the Piazza Santa 
Maria Novella, there rises, amidst the sound of 
hammer and saw, a great amphitheatre of seats, for 
the accommodation of such persons as are desirous 
of witnessing the chariot races (races of the cocchiy 
as they are termed), which take place in this square. 
In otiier parts of Florence other seats also are 
erected for tiie purpose of affording a view of the 
horse races, the scene of which lies along the central 
streets of the town. Long before the 24th of June, 
signs may be discerned of the approach of the festi- 
vities in honour of San Giovanni, the revered pro* 
tector of the town* 

The chariot races afford a sifi^ht characterized by 
b».^ >M .l-»dl.y in .b,« e,^ p^port J 
The Piazza Santa Maria Novella, though uregular 
in form, is one of the largest and finest squares in 
Florence, and when in the amphitheatre of seats 
erected around the course, not one place was to be 
seen unoccupied — ^when from the gay state pavilion 
occupied by tiie Grand Duke and Duchess, the 
English ambassador, and tiie principal personages 
of the Tuscan Court, the eye, rising upwards over 
tier above tier of human &ces, passed on still upwards 
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to row after row o{ windows with crimson hangings 
and crowded with spectators — ^when all this pomp 
and show^ this animated scene of hnman life^ was 
witnessed under the influence of an imclonded sky 
and a bright Jane sun, the effect was eminentlj 
imposing and beautiful. 

But what power of words can do justice to the 
absurdity of the races ^ for which all this preparation 
had been made; for which windows had been hung 
with glowing draperies^ seats erected by the thousand, 
and at wiiich royalty in state presided. How often 
through life is it forced upon the mind^ that man^ 
though attaining outwardly by grey hairs to the age 
of wisdom, yet never attains to the age of discretion 
in reality — a fact signally exemplified in this instance ; 
for however judicious it may be for matured man- 
kind occasionally to accept pleasure when it comes, 
without entering into a strict investigation as to the 
dignity of its origin, yet to invest a something essen- 
tially trivial and ephemeral (as were these races) with 
an outward show of pomp and splendour, to expend 
time and money in ministering to the grandeur of 
an imbecilitp', are acts that involve a degree of 
intellectual development belonging only to the age 
of doUs, hoops, tops, and hobby-horses. 

A few words will sufSce to give a description of 
the races of the cocchi by which San Giovanni is 
honoured in Florence. To most persons the form 
of the ancient Roman charioti guided by a standing 
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charioteer, has been made &miliar through tne 
medium of prints ; of the same sbwpQ are the Floren-* 
tine cocchi; and» saying that thej are coBBtmcted 
with foor wheels, they are fashioned in close imi- 
tation of the old Roman car. B^old, now, five 
of these cocchi^ drawn by two horses each, guided by 
a standing charioteer attired in a dassically-shaped 
floating tunic, differing in colour from the oAess. 
Banged together side by side in the middle of 
the Piazza, in the cenlzre of that imposmg-looking 
amphitheatre, their driven await, in Ph<d)ttB-lfiEe 
attitudes, the aignalfor starting. It is given, a»l 
on the instant down falls the lash, and. off start 
Ihe horses at a gallop, dragging, apparently witii 
difficulty, the low and lumbering cars bdind them. 
One circle of the Piazza- is made, and the Apollo in 
pink is first; another round, and the Mars in red 
has attained the foremost position, and^ keeping up 
the advantage he has gained, at the third circuit he 
comes in victorious. A gun is fired, and the spec* 
tators leave thor seats ; for the races of Ihe eocM, 
which have lasted a space of about duree minutes in 
duration, are ended. 

The races of the Barberi, which take place also in* 
honour of the feast of St. John, though widely dif- 
fering in nature from the raees of the eocduf are 
equally peculiar in character. The raee-eourse' is* 
formed by a l<mg line of streets running tbroii^liie 
centre of the- town, from' one gate: to annifaer, and 
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die racera are riderless horses. All along the line of 
streets the windows are hnng with crimson drapery, 
wA. soldiers^ ranged in single file on either side, keep 
the horses in the course prescribed ; and ke^ it also 
dear fixr the performances. Racing in the English 
fashion is far from being to me a pleasurable exhibit 
tloi^ and from what t once felt on seeing the lash 
descend with merciless force on Ihe bleeding sides of 
panting, striving animals, I do not desire ever again 
to be a spectator of another English race. In point 
of hmnanitj, however, the Italian races are eqnally 
obnoxioas to c^isare; for thongh the feelings are 
spaced the sight of the action of the jockey's whip 
and spurs, the pain inflicted is probably even less 
than that resulting from Ihe artful device by which 
Italian horses (riderless as they be) are stimulated 
to action^ To the eye^ the small circular pieces of 
leather, or metal, which flap up and down on the 
back and ades of the Italian race-horse, might, 
naturally enough, be looked on in the light of 
merely ornamental appendi^s. But far otherwise 
is ihe case in reality, for every one of these small 
flappers has a sharp spike in its centre that pricks 
the horse at every step he takes; imd the faster the 
poer anhnal gallops, under the torture of these self- 
ai?tang goads, the greater becomes the stimulus of pain 
to urge him on his course, from the added force given 
Irjr every increase of speed to each flapping point. 
Bficnrring. in memory to tile raee» of the Barberi I 
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>yitnes8ed in Florence at the feast of St John the 
Baptist, there rises up hefore me the yiyid picture 
of a long line of crowded streets, of crimson-hung 
windows, of tiers here and there of well-Med seats, 
and of horses, covered with flapping goads, rushing 
bj at a rapid pace. 

But another picture, infinitely more beautiful and 
agreeable, rises up before m j view in connection with 
the midsummer festivities in honour of San GiovaDnL 
Vividlj do I recall that beautiful evening in June 
when, standing by the river's side, I saw as it were 
the realization of a scene of fairy-land. In the centre 
of the Ponte alia Carraja — ^where a hideous wooden 
scaffold, a formless, unmeaning^looldng thing of 
planks and beams, had affi*onted the eye by the 
light of day — ^there, in that same spot, shone forth 
a radiant palace, fit to be the habitation of genii. 
Up rose the whirring rocket into the air, marking 
its course across the dark vault above with a fiery 
trail, and perishing in a gushing shower of stars of 
the most glowing colours; round spun the wheels 
of glittering light, sending forth continuous jets of 
dazzling sparks, like spray from a fiery fountain; 
whilst along the Arno, at either side, down to the 
Ponte di Santa Trinitjt, extended close to the water's 
edge long lines of lamps, whose mellow lustre was 
reflected in the stream beneath ; and the river itself, 
from one bank to the other, was studded over with 
illuminated boats, shewing like isles of light, every 
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liere and there, from its dark surface. Clearly as at 
noonday could one see the ea^r &ces of the crowd 
around them ; and the stars of heaven looked dull, 
and dim, and pale, by contrast with that glittering 
pageant 

There was no sleep that night for many. Crowds 
filled the streets till break of day, passing from place 
to place, to admire the beauty of the Iamp*Iit cathe- 
dral dome, the radiant glories of the tall tower of 
the Palazzo Yecchia, and to listen to the inspiriting 
strains of numerous bands, stationed here and there, 
throughout the city ; and not till the dawn of day 
crept up the sky were the tones of music hushed^ 
and the wanderings of the pleasure-seekers ended. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOCIBTT. 

Tn name of Italy has for the educated world a kind 
of magic sound. Its glory, grandeur^ and might of 
old, joined to its more modem triumphs in the arts 
of the poet, painter^ sculptor, and musician, give 
it a foremost position in the sympathies of every 
cultivated mind. In no small degree, certainly, 
does England feel the spell which departed great- 
ness, and the deathless triumphs of genius, have 
thrown around the country of Brutus, Cicero, 
Dante, Columbus, Raphael, Michel Angelo, and 
Galileo. By the English stranger who first treads 
the classic shores of Italy, the history of which is 
intertwined with the remembrances of his early 
years — whose residence is adorned j^rhaps by the 
grand creations of Italian art, who owes many a 
delightful hour to Rossini's or Bellini's harmonious 
strains — ^by such a one Italy and the Italians, the 
country and its people, will naturally be viewed 
through a medium of the most favourable kind. 
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Shorty however, is the duration of the bright picture 
painted by the imagination, when the realities ok 
Italian life are brought before the eyes of those who 
respect and cherish the virtues of domestic life, and 
belieye that existence presents some higher, nobler 
object of pursuit than that of pleasure. 

Not more do Italy and England differ in their 
outward aspects than in their inward states or 
existence. Strongly as the bright blue summer 
skies, the olives, the maize, the vines of Italy con- 
trast with the lowering clouds and less luxuriant 
and varied vegetation of our colder clime ; the con- 
trast that exists in all that concerns the domestic life 
of the two nations is far greater. From the earliest 
to the last moment of existence^ influences, entirely 
differ^it in their nature, are at work, moulding the 
characters and shaping the destinies of the inhabi- 
tants of Italy and England. In the different aspects 
presented by these^two countries at the present day 
-England, rich, powerful, triumphant, and free- 
Italy, poor, weak, oppressed, enslaved — ^in the wide 
distinction that thus prevails, it needs no penetration 
to discover which class of influences, affecting the 
formation of the national character in either country, 
is the best 

^ Love, music, and poetry is the life of an Italian," 
exclaimed, one day in my presence, a young Floren- 
tine gentleman. Unfortunately for Italy, the ob- 
servation was too true : Italian youths, epicureans in 

I 2 
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theory and practice, too often fritter away their 
time and energies in the pursuit of mere enjoyment ; 
and too often, through the means of a vicious ca- 
reer of self-indulgence, their natural capacity for 
good is well nigh extinguii^ed, if not wholly de- 
stroyed. Early in life the frivolous tone of Italian 
society exerts its enervating influence over the youtli- 
ful mind. Few are the youths belonging to the 
upper and middle classes of society in Italy, who 
resolutely set themselves to achieve an honourable 
independence. Clinging to their kindred for sup- 
port, necessity alone drives them to exercise their 
energies for the purpose of acquiring the means of 
subsistence. The idlers can be counted by tens, 
the workers by units. The tone of thought which 
ruled society in Tuscany in the days of the Medici 
is extinguished utterly; for industry now is looked 
upon as vulgar, and idleness as genteel. The lad 
of fifteen apes the man — ^apes him in the levities, 
and too often the vices of his career: the youth 
of twenty is thoroughly a man of the world, in- 
timately acquainted with the world's worst features. 
Frivolities become the serious duties of his exist- 
ence: hQ sings — he dances — ^he gossips — ^he flirts — as 
if life were given him for no higher aims and occu- 
pation. So long as he can find the means to buy 
light kid-gloves, attend the opera, and pay. his' cafe 
bill, he lives on, contented with his position: his 
future troubles him not, so long as his present wears 
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an agreeable aspect ^' Vive la bagcUelUy^ is his 
cry : " life is shorty let ns enjoy it whilst we may :" 
and, acting upon this creeds youth vanishes in a 
round of folly — in a whirl of excitement, that can- 
not but be as destructive to the moral principle as 
it is inimical to the development of all the higher 
faculties of the mind. 

But whilst thus characterizing the youth of Italy 
as a class^ it would be unfair to deny that there exist 
many exceptions to this rule. Doubtless, amongst 
the young men of Italy there are to be found many 
to whom patriotism supplies a motive to exertion and 
an object in which they worthily invest their sym- 
pathies. But whilst admitting this, it must be owned 
that, if credit is to be given to the words of Italians 
themselves, there is but a small amount of singleness 
of purpose, unselfishness of endeavour, and honesty 
of action, to be found amongst the ranks of the upper 
classes of their countrymen. It was a melancholy 
thing to me, to hear the strictures passed by Italians 
upon themselves. Distrust seemed to me to be widely 
prevalent ; each man appearing to suspect his neigh- 
bour of being actuated by merely selfish aims. In 
Rome and Naples I have heard Italians lament their 
unfitness as a nation for free institutions from the 
low moral tone existing amongst themselves. *^Sumu> 
troppo cativi^^ (we are too wicked) for free insti- 
tutions, said to me a Roman gentleman belonging 
to the anti-papal party; and this is the opinion of 
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many a one in various parts of Italy. In Tuscany 
this feeling contributes more to the stability of the 
hated government of the Grand Duke than the aimy 
of Austrians he has at his command. Anarchy seems 
to be more dreaded than despotism ; and the caprices 
of tyranny appear to be looked upon as more endtcr- 
able than the licence of a mob. 

In truth, the republican drama recently enacted 
in Tuscany was little creditable to the inhabitants 
of that land. Those times were certainly not to be 
boasted of, when hydra-headed tyranny under the 
name of liberty stalked abroad ; and judging from 
what I heard, the closing scenes of the revolution 
resembled in character those exhibited throughout 
its coursa 

^'The concluding days of our revolution were truly 
disgracefnl ones," observed a lady, whose husband 
had taken a prominent part in the proceedings of the 
lime. ^'It was really pitiable to see the way in 
which many of our most prominent liberals deserted 
their ranks, through the influence of gdd or fear. I 
was in Sienna when the news of the reaction in 
Florence arrived. The mob in the streets began to 
hurrah for the Grand Duke. On hearing tiiis I saw 
the chief man of our party in the town turn pale as 
death and tremble like a child. ' What must I do?^ 
he faltered out. 'Stick true to your colours and 
principles,' I replied : ^ I, though a woman, would 
scorn to do less.' Yain words I A few minutes had 
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not pofised before he vas shouting for Leopold, with 
the ducal colours attached to his dress. Gold, too, 
did its worh. Few were found like my husband 
to refuse the proffered bribe: republican patriots 
became transformed into ducal partizans in a few 
hours' time." 

** Our present Ooyemment is certainly a bad one,*^ 
-said a liberal Plorentine merchant to me; ^'but our 
republican rule was far worse. Liberty existed with 
us but m name. Florence was tyrannized over by a 
mob, each individual of which aspired to be king. 
Neither property nor life was safe, and trade was 
annihilated by the general feeling of insecurity that 
prevailed.* " We were bought and sold," say the 
lower classes of the people. ^ For the sake of gold 
our leaders deserted their colours and us." Of a 
similar purport were many of the observations I 

It cannot be doubted that the defects of character, 
attributable to the Italians of the upper and middle 
classes of society, spring in a considerable d^ee 
from the despotic form of government to which they 
are subjected. The energies of the human mind 
cannot be altogether repressed ; if denied vent in a 
useful, rational way, they will make for themselves 
an outlet of a widely different character. The fer- 
tilising river, whose onward course between its banks 
is checked by a strong dyke, will lay waste the land 
around in unwholesome marshes. What the dyk^ 
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is to the stream, despotic institutions are to the cha- 
racter. Liberty of speech and action denied, legir 
timate objects of ambition refused, mental activity 
looked upon ^ith suspicion and discouraged, it is 
only a natural consequence that the innate energy 
of the Italian character should exhibit itself in an 
unworthy manner. Under other influences, it may 
be that the Italian sensualist, adventurer, and gam- 
bler of the present day would show himself a worthy 
citizen, an unselfish patriot, and a true benefactor to 
his country. 

But, injurious as is undoubtedly the influence of 
Italian government on Italian character, the faulty 
social code of Italy is chargeable with the evil, in a 
still greater degree: indeed, it may be questioned if 
this source is not in itself the parent of all the evils 
under which Italy groans ; for tyranny and tyrants 
are only the outward symptoms of a disease that 
has struck its roots in the homes of the land. When 
one man subjects many to his tyrannic sway, the 
many must be in fault An army is counted but 
by thousands, a people by millions ; and there is no 
power in parks of artillery, or in military tactics, to 
put or keep a nation down, when that nation, worthy 
of liberty, determines to be free. Search the annals 
of history and it will reveal that the public life of a 
nation is in a great degree the reflex of its private 
one. With purity of morals will be found associated 
national independence, wealth, and power; with cor- 
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ruption of morals^ tyranny, weakness, and poverty. 
If we would trace the source of oppression of mil- 
lions subjected to tyranny, or writhing impotently 
under the oppressor's grasp, we must look into their 
homes and raise up the veil that hangs over private 
life ; observe the mother, contemplate the wife, and 
watch the young girl as she springs up from infancy 
to maturity. 

It is an observation justified by experience, that 
children ordinarily inherit their mental and moral 
qualities from their mother. In the bio£rraphies of 

U ..«.*» to » evidenced in. 4'wki-g 
manner, and proves how essential to the welfare and 

greatness of any state is the development of the 
mental and moral faculties of woman. By thus 
ordaining that children shall resemble their mother 
in mental and moral constitution, Providence seems 
visibly to interpose in behalf of tj^e weaker sex, and 
to claim for them respect, education, and considera- 
tion ; for practically does it say, through this means, 
to men, " If you desire that your sons should be 
clever, wise, and good, develop as much as possible 
those qualities in woman." Unheeded, however, for 
the most part, does that voice speak to mankind; 
and throughout the East, where woman is looked 
upon either in the light of a toy or a slave, one sees 
how terribly the injuries of the inmates of the ha- 
rem and the zenana have been avenged. Ignorant, 
oppressed, and weak, the women of the East have 
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entailed the carses of ignorance, weakness, and op- 
pression on the nations to which they beloi^. 

To any one who mixes in the sli^test degree in 
Italian sodety, or converses with the inhabitants of 
different grades in Italy, it will soon become very- 
apparent t^at domestic life in that country partakes 
in its essential elements of the oriental type. Thim^ 
not secluded in the interior of her house, or vdled 
and muffied up when she goes out to walk or driye^ 
the Italian lady has but fittie real liberty of action ; 
and in all that concerns the practical affiors «iid 
most important interests of life, she may be looked 
upon as a mere cipher, or a complete nonei^tj. 
Should we examine her position in the yarious 
stages of her history, as gbrl, wife, mother^ or 
possibly widow, we should find her constrained 
and fettered to a degree that seems inconsistent 
with the fact of }^er possessing the attribute of a 
rational being. 

Nothing exercises so banefiil an effect upon the 
character as the destruction of self-respect. A 
despised race will almost inyariabiy exhibit de^- 
cable qualities. The evidence of mistrust has a 
tendency to evoke the evil propensities of human 
nature, and errors harden often into sin and guflt, 
if society puts its ban upon the offender. As with 
the moral, so with the mental qualities. Call a man 
a villain or a fool, and deal with him habitually as 
such, and he will not unlikely prove himself deserv- 
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ing of the epithet you give him. In like manner, if 
women as a class are looked upon with oontempt, 
and aie tarealed as beings unfit for self-goidance 
and self-government, they will be found acting in 
aceardazice with their imputed characters. If an 
English woman k superior to an Italian woman in 
mental &culties and moral qualities, the finult lies 
not with nature, but is traceable to that erring code 
of customs and opinion which treats the latter as 
if Bbe were a being from whom tiie great gift of 
reason bad been withheld. The hobbling gait of the 
CSiinese wtoman is not a more artificial product &an 
are the weakness, vanity, frivolity, and immorality 
wliidh stain the character of the women of Italy of 
the present day. 

The contrast between the position of an En^ish 
and Italian widow is a striking one. The former, 
recognised by English society as an independent 
exktence, may even, though young, live where slie 
j^eases, and spend her jointure according to her 
taste. She may travel; she may live in town or 
coimtry, as her choice suggests: no one has tiie 
power to control her, to regulate the expenditure of 
her income, to dictate to her what she may and may 
not do. But with the Italian widow the case is often 
widely different; and not seldom is she subjected to a 
Araldom of tlie most grievous kind* 

" My life is a burden to me,^ said a young Flo- 
rentine widow to me, despurin^y one day. 
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« Why so?" I asked. 

^^Oh, Signor Carlo is so cross and unkiiid; he 
checks and thwarts me in every way," was the 
reply. 

" And who is Signor Carlo, and what right has he 
to interfere with you? " I returned. 

" Oh, Signor Carlo is a priest, whom my husband 
made a guardian over me, and entrusted with the 
management of my jointure and my affairs. Oh, it 
is really too insufierable I " she continued, passion- 
ately. *^ Scarcely an evening passes that he does 
not come to make a note of my day's expenditure ; 
and then, if he finds that I have exceeded the ordi- 
nary amount by even a couple of pauls, he knits his 
brows, and tells me that this must not occur again. 
And if he sees a nice blazing fire in the grate, he 
rebukes me for my extravagance. ^ Signora Teresa, 
you must not do this, and you* must not do that," he 
keeps on saying, till I cry with downright vexation. 
Then, too, if I want a new bonnet or a new dress, 
I have to beg and beg innumerable times befi>re I 
can get the money to purchase it. It is too bad — 
indeed, it is — the way he acts ; treating me like a 
child, though a woman of upwards of thirty years 
of age. It is intolerable to be kept in this subjection. 
I would to Heaven I were an Englishwoman I 

** But why do you permit Signor Carlo to keep 
all your money in his hands, and to annoy you by 
his constant presence and interference ? " 
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** Cava mia^ she rejoined ^ " how can I help 
it» since my hnsband willed that I Bhoold get 
my income solely through Signor Carious hands? 
And that is not the worst of my lot either,'' 
she continued; ''that might be borne; but it is 
intolerable that Signor Carlo should be a spy on 
all my actions, keeping a constant watch on all 
I do.^ 

" Why permit him ? Why not tell him you will 
act as you choose ? " 

''I wish I could; but he has me completely in 
his power, for by my husband's will my jointure is 
to be transferred to a member of his family if I do 
not show I am a buana vedova/^ and exhibit the most 
perfect discretion of conduct." 

'' Am I to understand that Signor Carlo is to be 
your judge in this particular ? " 

" Yes ; and he is perpetually on the watch to see 
if I have got a lover. He thinks himself very 
cunning, I am sure ; but sharp^yed as he is, he has 
never yet discovered that Beppo comes here." 
WhoisBeppo?" 

A young officer, a noble of Pisa, to whom I am 
engaged. Unfortunately he is too poor to marry 
yet, and so we must wait until he gets his next step, 
which wiU give him additional pay." 

*♦ You lose your jointure, then, if you many, I 
suppose?" 

 Good widow. 



ft 
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'^ Yes, eertainl J ; or if my engagement to do so 
be known. It it really droll to thxftk of tibe way 
that Beppo has to be smnggled off when Sijgnor 
Cazlo arriveB unexpectedly.*' 

^'Yon will be glad when this thraldom is at an 
end?** 

^ If it were not for that prospect, I would not 
live," she exclaimed; ^^or at least not live on in 
the way I do. If it were not for Beppo^ I shonld 
do something desperate, I am sure.'* 

In the character of this lady I saw a striking 
illustration of the evil effects that flow from the 
restraints imposed upon her sex in Italy. Scarcely 
emerged £rom childhood, she, in obedience to her 
mother's orders, became the wife of a man she did 
not love, and who was In point of age considerably 
her senior. Sadly did the years of her married 
life pass by. Without children, without household 
duties (for her husband regulated all domestic 
affairs), without an education that would have given 
her resources of enjoyment in herself, she could 
only look to society for happiness, for the means of 
filling np in any way the vacuum in her eristence; 
and from this sole resource she was excluded by the 
decree of a jealous husband. As daughter first, as 
wife subsequently — watched, guarded, mistrusted, 
deprived of liberty of choice and action, in despite 
of no mean natural endowments of heart and mind 
— time found her a widow of thirty years of age. 
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in point of judgment, thought, and feeling — a per- 
fect dild. 

AHhaagh eyeiy widow lady in Italy may not have 
the Burfortune to be under the rule of a Siguor 
Gaxlo, it seemed to me, fix>m what I heard, that 
the practice was general on the part of a dying 
husband to invest some one with the control 
over the management of the pecuniary affairs of 
his widow. Indeed, in many cases this might prove 
a wise provision for her welfare; for from the ef- 
fects of the system of tutelage under which the Itar 
lian wife has lived, she is so destitute of prudence 
and forethought — so much the slave of impulse, so 
passionately fond of dress — ^that with her income 
as a widow at her own disposal, she is capable 
of spending in a week, on the merest fripperies of 
fashion, the whole amount of her annual income. 
SigBora Tereaa waa uo excepticm to this rule: she 
acknowledged that she was dreadfully extravagant. 
The number of bonnets and dresses she possessed 
was absolutely startling; and nearly all the very 
miall amount of pocket-money allowed to her by 
Signor Carlo was expended in the purchase of lot* 
ter^tickets. 

In a country where the intellectual faculties of 
women are rated at a very low degree, it may 
readily be believed that education is a matter but 
little attended to« Thus error tends ever to its 
self-perpetuation. The weak and ignorant girl 
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merges into the weak and ignorant mother^ and not 
feeling her deficiences^ goes on in the old beaten 
track ; which results in daughters as weak and igno- 
rant as she is herself. So one generation of women 
follows another, impressed with the belief that ihe 
chief merit of their sex is to look handsome, and 
their chief duty to be well dressed. The course of 
instruction for girls in the upper and middle classes 
of society in Italy is of the flimsiest character: 
nothing is taught of a nature calculated to develop 
their mental faculties. Beneath the thin varnish of 
accomplishments that an Italian lady possesses, the 
most dense ignorance of the ordinary branches of 
knowledge may be found. I was intimately ac- 
quainted with two young ladies in Florence, who 
were well educated according to the Italian idea 
of that term; for they could play the piano tole* 
rably well, speak French imperfectly, and could 
say " Good-morning," and " Good-night," and half- 
a-dozen more equally elaborate sentences in the 
English language. But with these accomplish- 
ments, of which they were extremely proud, neither 
of them could write without lines, or in any other 
than in a child's large, ill-formed characters; his- 
tory they were ignorant of; and the profundity 
of their ignorance of geography may be imagined 
from the fact, that neither of them knew of tiae 
existence of the celebrated Italian Lake of Oomo. 
Geographical , knowledge would seem, indeed, from 
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the resnlts of my experience^ to be classed somewhat 
among the Tmfeminlne branches of learning in Italy., 
** Which is the farthest off, London or America?" 
asked a lively Florentine lady of me one day* I 
gave her the desired information, with a secret 
wonder at the ignorance the question implied ; but 
greater grew my wonder, and severe was the test 
to which my gravity was put, when, after a few 
moments of apparent meditation, she exclaimed — 
*' What a very large city America must be! »* 

At a very early period of my residence in Tus- 
cany, the mockery of the miscalled system of 
feminine education in Italy became to me most 
strikingly apparent The most favourite schools 
for Florentine girls are those conducted by nuns^ 
and carried on within the precincts of the con* 
vent, but there are educational establishments to be 
found in Florence unconnected with the religious 
institutions of the country. To an annual exami-* 
nadon of the girls belonging to a school of the 
latter description I was invited shortly after my 
arrival in Florence, when I was as yet but imper* 
fectly acquainted with the Italian language. Though 
doubtM of my ability to understand a scholastic 
examination carried on in an unfamiliar tongue, 
I accepted the invitation, and repaired at the time 
indicated to the appointed place. 
Great preparations had been made for the occar» 
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wm, m if to inrest Ae comii^ ezhibiticm widi a 
cliaracter of importance and d^nitjr. Across tiie 
end of the room, wbere the examination waa to be 
held, extended a stage, gaily decorated with br^ht^ 
eolonred drapery. Upon this stage a table and some 
cha^ were placed fer the nse of tibe examiner and 
ifae pupils, and directly in front were several rows of 
forms appropriated to the service of the audience. 
The room filled rapidly, and the benches were well 
fhrnished with occupants, when a grave, middle-aged 
man emerged firom a mysterious side door and took 
hh place on a seat occupying a central poffitioa cm 
Ae platform. On either side of him fi>ur or five 
girls, of ages varying apparently firom ten to sixteen, 
langed themselves in order. The ladies, of whom 
the c<!mipany entirdy consisted, kept a {»*c^ound 
ffllence, as befitted the impc«tance of the scene^ and 
the examination began. 

^ My doubts as to the sufficiency of my knowledge 
6i the language were soon dispelled, for I speedily 
found that my endowments in this respect were 
moBt ample for all the requirements of the occa-* 
sion; the questions asked being characterized by a 
ludicrous degree of simplicity. Difficult, indeed, 
it was to restrain a smile, when I heard girls, almost 
wemaiily m th^ appearance, required to tdQ how 
many vowels there were in the Italian langu^^; 
and further, to exhibit a convincing proof of their 
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knowledge on this point, by fanubdiiii^ words in 
which tibe ToweLs severally occnned. 

^* Bi^t, quite right/' said the professor, applaad- 
in^y, as a girl mentioned boceay in exemplification of 
the use of the letter o; *^ and now/' he continued, in 
his consequential manner, *' I write this word boeea 
(month) upon this slate: you see it there; and I 
require you to tell me what letter it is necessary to 
add in order to convert boeca into boeeia " (bottle). 

The question was too abstruse for the girl ad- 
dressed to answer; but the pupil next questioned 
solved it triumphantly. 

An examination conducted by the French master 
was of an equally puerile and absurd character. 
Af);er requiring the French for — ^I, thou, she, it, 
&C. — ^requirements not always successfully complied 
with — he proceeded to make his pupils apply their 
knowledge of the personal pronouns to the conju- 
gation in French of the phrase, "To gain one's 
livelihood." " I gain my livelihood," said one girl : 
**Thou gainest thy livelihood," said another: and 
80 on round the circle, until *^ They gain their live- 
lihood" was attained. In geography and history 
not even the most superficial examination took 
place; and when the morning's performances came 
to an end, I could not help wondering at the display 
I had witnessed of gross incapacity on the part of 
the teachers, and gross ignorance on the part of the 
taught. 
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' An eyening exhibition that took place on the same 
stage was, in its way, of a much more meritorious 
kincL Though the school was a large one, the same 
young ladies who had exhibited their attainments 
in the morning, and who were evidently considered 
the show pupils of the establishment, once tnore 
appeared upon the stage to display their dramatic 
and elocutionary powers. French poems were re- 
cited with fluency and considerable grace^ by girls 
who had shown a far from intimate acquaintance 
with French pronouns a few hours previously. Then 
came a play, which was acted in a very creditable 
manner ; and the examination concluded with some 
waltzing, which evidenced that the art of dancing 
was, above all other branches of learning, the one 
most thoroughly cultivated and understood. 

From the reputation this school enjoyed, and the 
number of pupils it contained, it was evident that 
the system of instruction there pursued was not 
ferior to that adopted in any other similar kind of 
seminary in the town. It was easy to see, indeed, 
that the amount of knowledge displayed in tihe 
examination fully came up to the requirements of 
society; for an observation I made, relative to the 
ludicrous simplicity of the questions asked, seemed 
to give rise, in the minds of the ladies I addressed^ to 
a sensation of surprise. It was truly not to be ex- 
pected, however, that those who had been subjected 
to precisely the same system of tuition themselves 
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shonld find anything to censure or to smile at in that 
coming's scene. 

When such is the state of feminine education 
amongst the higher classes of Italian society^ it can 
excite no wonder to discover that, in the lower ranks 
of female life, a state of the most dense ignorance 
prevails. Even girls who enjoy a very respectable 
position in the world remain quite ignorant of the 
arts of reading and writiag. The popular opinion 
on the subject of the uselessness of such acquire* 
ments to women, was strikingly embodied in a 
remark made to me by the wife of a respectable 
Government official at the baths of Monte Catini. 
Discovering that she was quite imacquainted with 
the mysteries of the alphabet, I asked her how it 
happened that she, the daughter of a schoolmaster, 
had not learned to read and write? ''Oh, my 
&ther said,'* she replied, ''such knowledge was 
quite useless to a woman ; and for all the good it 
did^ it would be folly for me to be at the trouble 
to learn, and waste of time for him to be at the 
trouble to teach me." In towns, girls in the 
humbler walks of life may chance to get a slight 
tincture of the elements of learning; but in the 
country, a girl who can read a page or write a 
line is quite a phenomenon. 

The idea of a girl in Italy is indissolnbly con-* 
&ected with that of a being devoid of all moral 
sense, infallibly preferring wrong to right, and who 
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can only be kept from harm and evil hj the most in- 
cessant watchfiilness. A moih^er's whole maternal 
duties towards her daughter seem considered in 
Italy to be comprehended in the one act of vigilaace* 
^ M7 daughter has neyer been, since she was nine 
years old, for more than twenty minutes at a time 
out of my sight," said an Italian countess, boastfiilly ; 
and by this declaration she appeared to think thai 
she merited to take rank in the world's esteem with 
the mother of the Gracchi. A girl belonging to the 
upper ranks of life in Italy is practically a prisoner 
until she marries. Into society she must not ent^r; 
neither in the morning/^, or in the evening dance, 
is she permitted to display her charms and graces. 
An occasional walk with father, or brother, or 
mother, is permitted; but she must not go outside 
the house unless acc<»npa&ied by her nearest kin- 
dred. To be seen alone, ev^i but a few yards from 
her father's door, would entail upoa her the deeptt^ 
disgrace and heaviest censure. Kept und^ a per-^ 
petual surveillance, every line she writes and every 
Kne dbe receives are subjected to rigid scrutiny. 

The girl belonging to the humbler classes of 
society shares also, in a great degree, in the aan^ 
restrictions on her liberty. The grown-up daughter 
of a woman keeping a lodging-house in FlcMr^Doe 
could not profit by my offer to take her to see the 
ceremony of the Lavanda at the Pitti Palace, solelj 
faeoauae she was unable to procure a proper escort te 
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^ccmofmxy heat, in a ten minutes' walk ihroagh the 
beet part di the town, to the {dace where I resided. 
A workrgiil gpiag to hw employes house has to 
provide herself with some companion; and, in emer- 
^micies, I have sometimes seen a little child do duty 
M duenna &r tiie occasioiu In the country the 
same rule prevsik; no peasant girl is ever to be 
aeen akne: and equally in iiie higher as in the 
fewer da»ee of society would any infringemeBt of 
the social code, in this respect, be &tal to nmibri- 
m^onial expectationflL Under tihese circumstances, 
the proceedings of unmarried English ladies excite 
ihe wxmder and envy of their sex in Italy. Oftea 
haire I been amused at the way in which the most 
commonplace exploits have been magnified into henoic 
aetiims; and not nnfrequently did I find mysdf 
elevated to the dignity of a heroine, when utterly 
sDoonseions that I had in axxy way merited thi^ 
^oame aasigned me. 

Though marriage, in some degree, enlarges the 
sphere o£ action of Italian women, the liberty it 
gives is of a rery limited character. An Italian 
lady belonging to the middle classes of society, 
whilst lam^iting to me the evil influences which 
lesoited from the present sociid code of Italy, gave 
an instance of how it had once personally affected 
her in a very unpleasant manner. 

^ Some years ago," she Mud, *' my husband^ not 
bdbug able to leave Lncca convenieHtly at the time 
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there was some trifling business to be transacted at 
Genoa, proposed to me that I should take my little 
boy^ and go there to settle matters in bis stead. I 
at once agreed to his suggestion, and went. The 
journey waa eaafly and quickly performed by raU- 
road and steamer ; but the censure I brought upon 
myself by travelling unattended by a genUeman 
was of the severest description. If I had committed 
some act of murder and robbery, I could scarcely 
have been more blamed." 

Even amongst the lower classes, neither age nor 
mateimony gives a wonum the privilege of waUdng 
about alone in a strange place, without provoking 
<;ensure. For instance, when I advised a . plain, 
elderly married female servant to visit the cathe- 
dral at Pistoja, during a two hours' unavoidable de* 
tention there on her way by railroad to Florence, 
she somewhat indignantly rejoined, '^that to walk 
alone in the streets of a strange town was an in- 
decorum she would be sorry to be guilty o£" 

If it were not a sorrowful spectacle, it might well 
excite a smile to see the subservient public homage 
paid by Italian women to the conventional regu-^ 
lations of decorum, whilst flagrantly contravening 
in their daily life its essential principle. The. same 
My wk. L>i ^ ftj tke topropri,., of 
travelling five miles alone, will not scruple to prove 
fidse to a wife's highest duties. Sharmg with men 
-in an epicurean tone of thought and feeUng, every 
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womanly yirfcae is sacrificed at the shrine of pleasure. 
In the social life of Italy vice presents itself to the 
sight under a yeil too thin to hide from the least 
observant eye its oJOPensiye features. The drawing* 
rooms of the upper classes of the land, particularly 
in Tuscany, are filled with faithless wives and false 
husbands. So flagrant and wide-spread is the evil, 
that sin wears no blush, nor seeks a mask to screen 
it. An English lady, wbo had entered much into 
Italian society, told me that she was often shocked 
at the confidences which married ladies would force 
upon her ; and when she told her husband that she 
must really give up acquaintance with such persons, 
he answered, quite truly, that to act consistently, she 
must then give up Italian society altogether, for 

Signora A and Signora B were not one 

whit worse than other ladies: frankness and un-» 
reserve constituting the only difference between 
them. 

Few are the Italian girls who, on first entering as 
matrons into the dissipated circles of Italian society, 
escape its banefrd influences. How indeed, under 
the circumstances, could it be otherwise ? The whole 
training of the Italian girl tends to render her a slave 
to impulse and a prey to temptation. Marrying, 
most likely at her parents' bidding, a man she does 
not love, and with her mind in all probability already 
half corrupted by the conversation she has heard in 
the drawing-room of her mother, she follows readily 
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in the train of the ladies she sees around. To neahA 
tin contagion of example, to make a stand £br ri^ht 
in the midst of a crowd of worshippers of wrongs 
requires strength of mind; and sirongth of mind 
springs not from the mockery of edacation thai 
Italian ladies recdve: learning to dance, to sing, 
to conjugate French verbs, and to play the piano. 
From ^npty minds, and idle hands, evil natarally 
ensues. To fill up the void of life recourse is had 
to the excitement of rivalry, of ooquetry, to indal-* 
g^ice in gossip and tattling. Each lady appears td 
try to excuse her own proceedings to her conscwDce 
and to the world by making out that the conduct of 
her acquaintances is still worse. The light literature 
of France, which ocmstitutes her only study, tends 
further to her mental and moral degradation; its 
pages attiring vice in the most seductive and fasci- 
nating garK Fmding their value estimated solely 
by the standard of good looks, dress becomes to 
Italian women in all cla»e8 of society «» abaarWng 
passion. The chief part c£ the existence of tiw 
Mlarehesa or Contessa k employed in die pleasing 
labours of the tojBette; and the maid-of'^aU-woric: wffl 
90t hesitate to lay out half her misarable eamii^ 
on a light pink silk bonnet. A young peasant girl 
ingenuously confeased to me, that she thought per- 
feet happiness would be ber lot were she oidy pot<- 
sessed of a silk dress and gold dbain Eke mine. la 
shorty were woman to foe judged umversally by the 
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iBoral and m^ital attributes she exhibits in Italy 
at Ae piea^tt day^ ibe opinion might reasonablj be 
'^^rtamed that she was a bdng low in the scale 
of intelligmce, requiring perpetual tutehgey and 
unfit to be endowed with the prerogatives of self* 
guidance and self-govarnment. 

Nothing but a change in the social code of Italy 
can cure an evil that is a canker in the vitals of that 
country. As long as a girl is considered by society as 
« kind of chattel property, which may be disposed of 
by her parents to Hie highest bidder in the matrimor 
Qial market, female degradation wiU continue. The 
laws of nature cannot be outraged with impunity ; 
and feve, the life stream of a woman's being, be- 
eomes, when diverted forcibly from its natural 
^nrse, a dangerous quicksand; in which honour, 
parity, and every domestic virtue are engulphei 
The Tefusal of liberty of choice in the selecti^m of 
a hnsband leads inevitably to the most evil con- 
Mquenee.. Let society enact what laws it may k 
jreference to the matter, the young girl feels that 
Ae Jua inherent fights which cannot be abrogated 
hy^ its dictum. Too weak for open resistance, she 
aeeks to contravene the projects of her pareiits> 
in r^ard to her future establishment, by djmr 
destine manceuvres. Goncealm^^it induces deceit^ 
deceit gives rise to falsdbood and hypocrisy; and 
she stoops to des^caUe artifices to blind her moth^ 
l» the &ct that she k carrying on a corre^ndence 
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with some lover. Successful or unsuccessfdl in beat 
object, whether she secures a husband for herself or 
has to accept one at the dictation of another, the 
evil seed has been sown in her hearty and can 
scarcely fail to ripen under the banefiil influences 
of Italian society. In the following incident will be 
found a striking illustration of the contest of wits 
in regard to matrimonial schemes, which goes on in 
Italy between mother and daughter. 

In the summer of 1856, a widow lady and h«r 
daughter came from the city of Perugia to Leghorn 
for sea-bathing. The daughter was young and sin- 
gularly handsome: with the dark eyes and hair of 
Italy, she possessed the height and fair complexion 
of England — a combination rare as it was attractLve 
Her appearance out of doors (an event of rare occur* 
rence) never fidled to create a sensation. Admiring 
glances greeted the ^^ Bella Perugiana" (as she was 
called) at mass, and wherever else she might be 
visible; young gentlemen walked up and down 
before the house where she resided, to catch a 
glimpse, if it were possible, of the young beauty. Jt 
may weU be imagined that, under such circum- 
stances, the mother found her office of duenna no 
sinecure. To do her justice, however, she seemed 
equal to the emergency ; for she did not scruple tQ 
sacrifice her own convenience and ease to the dii^ 
charge of her duty in this particular. 

However usefid servants might be, and doubtless 
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WerCj in her estiination> she held them as enemies to 
be dreaded in her present situation ; for how could 
she feel assured that, through the means of a bribe, 
tbey might not be induced to become a channel of 
eominunication between her daughter and some lover ? 
The danger was too imminent to be gainsayed or 
demed ; no vigilance on her part could prevent the 
oecnrrence of the evil she foreboded, if servants^ on 
any pretext or business, were admitted into the apart- 
ments they occupied. Influenced by this conviction, 
the anxious mother resolved, with heroic self-denial, 
that she and her. daughter should act as servants to 
themselves, so that the presence of strange attendants 
might be dispensed with altogether. Accordingly, 
the young beauiy had to enact the housemaid's part, 
to make her own bed, and to clean out her own 
apartment In the discharge, however, of these 
prescribed tasks, it soon became evident that nature 
had not designed the '' Bella Perugiana " to enact the 
domestic's part, for she was constantly committing 
tome piece of awkwardness in connection with the 
performance of her menial duties. Scarce a day 
passed by that, in hanging her towel over the sill of 
the back window to dry, she did not let it carelessly 
drop down into the small courtyard of a ca£$ imme* 
diately beneath. As the distance, however, from the 
ground to the first floor apartments was but small, 
the evil was easily remedied, as some good-natured 
i»itendant was always at band to throw back the 
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dra(^>ed article to the fair hands from which it had 
unltickilj slipped. 

Thus weeks passed on: the mother had ereaey 
reason to be pleased with her daughter's condnct in 
everything^ save in the careless manner in which sb& 
still continued to perform the housemaid's business ; 
for in spite of chidmgs from the one5 and strong 
utterances of self-reproach on the other's port, sudi 
illustrations of &e principle of gravitation as were 
referred to before occurred frequently. At l^igtk 
came a day of anger to the mother and of confusion 
and dismay to the daughter ; when the origin of the 
young lady's awkwardness was revealed. The dupe 
of an ingenious artifice^ the outwitted duenna dis- 
covered that in every dropped article which had 
been so kindly thrown back to the beauty from the 
court beneath, a missive from a lover bad been 
enclosed; and by the same means^ peai, ink, and 
paper, to be employed frurtively (if possible), had 
been obtained. Under the mother^s watchfdl eyes, 
a close correspondence with a forbidden lover, who> 
had followed from Perugia, had been maintained* 
But vain were the daughter's wiles: the iron bars of 
custom and prescription were too strong for her to 
break; and like a bird who, after vainly flapping 
its wings against the wires of its cage, resigns itsdf 
to captivity, so the girl yielded to the force of cir^ 
cumstances: when she left Leghorn shortly after- 
wards, she left it as the promised bride of a wealthy 
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nobtemaiL Wealth and rank I what more could any 
heart desire? Nothmg, certainlj: the essentials for 
happiness were fully comprehended in those terms. 
At least, so thought the mother; and as to the 
daughter^ what her thoughts on the subject were, 
mattered not — ^her destiny was sealed* 

From such a marriage evil must ensue : whether 
dazzled by the seductive charms of wealth and rank, 
or under the pressure of compulsion, she yielded 
willm^y or unwillingly to her mother's views, the 
career of the ** Bella Perugiana" is almost equally 
sure to be a sinful and unhappy one. Bound to a 
man she does not love, her heart and fancy filled 
with tiie image of her deserted suitor, with an 
empty mind, and time hanging heavy on her hands, 
an adept m deceit and artifice — ^what likelihood is 
tii^e that she will be able to resist the corrupting 
infiueaices of the society into which she is thrown? 
Sad is it to follow up in thought her probable career, 
— to see the incense of admiration, readily ofiered, 
accepted eagerly; to see mistrust, suspicion, jealousy, 
or hatred, perhaps, and every element of discord 
and unhappiness, take up their abode beneath the 
domestic roof — ^to behold the desecration of the holiest 
duties of existence, and every household virtue flung 
aside or trampled under foot with shameless auda- 
city: — husband and wife alike unfaithful to their 
TOWS — ^father and mother alike negligent of their 
parental duties— children who can neither love nor 
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honour her who gave them birth — daughters as 
artfiil as she was herself^ and to whom, in tnm, she 
acts the duenna — sons old in vice at a yoathfbl 
age, frequenters of the *' casino ** and the gaming- 
table—old age ungraced with love and reverence, 
tormented with gnawing regrets after her faded love- 
liness, envy of the admiration proffered to youihfiil 
beauties, and fritile attempts to efface by art the 
ravages that time has made in her once perfect 
features. Sad and painful as is this picture, who 
can say that under the circumstances the life of 
the ''Bella Perugiana" is likely to be different to the 
one described? 

Under the social code of Italy, even marriages of 
affection are not likely to terminate much more 
happily than those contracted from motives of 
interest and convenience. Though few in number, 
marriages do sometimes occur where the young lady 
marries the man on whom she has fixed, or rather 
fancies she has fixed, her affections: for generally 
in such cases the love professed is but a shadowy 
growth of the imagination; since from the secluded 
life she has been forced to lead, in accordance with 
the Italian code of propriety, her whole knowledge 
of the object of her choice is limited, generally^ 
to an acquaintance with his personal appearance. 
At church most likely she first beheld him ; and she 
was not too much absorbed by her devotions to 
remark that his eyes were fixed upon her face with 
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im expression of admiration. She sees him follow- 
ing her home^ to find oat her name and residence ; 
and^ day after day, she notices him passing and 
repassing, looking upwards at the window: from 
which, like most Italian girls, she spends the greatest 
portion of her time in gazing. Flattered by these 
attentions, she speedily begins to think that the 
yonng gentleman who has foimd such charms in 
her is decidedly a very captivating person. She 
finds amiability in his smile, agreeableness in his 
eyes, and evidence of perfect taste in the &shion of 
his coat, the curl of his moustache, and the shape 
of his well-trimmed whiskers. The impression made 
upon her heart she does not fail to evidence by her 
similes and glances. On this the gentleman, if in 
independent circumstances, demands an interview 
with the young lady's parents, declares his love, 
makes known his fortune, his family, and his expec- 
tations, and if his statements are deemed satisfactory^ 
the object of his choice is overjoyed to hail him as 
her affianced husband, although she has never inter- 
changed with him a single sentence. 

Thus with the tastes, the feelings, the real cha- 
racter of either party mutually quite unknown, it is 
evident that it is a happy chance indeed which unites 
together dispositions in any way congenial. In 
ordinary cases, where no bond exists of community 
of thought and feeling, a few short months of wedded 
life suffice to weaken or destroy the love which, on 
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eiAex side^ bts been a mere ereaticm of tlie fiuic^* 
The dark ejas of Gertmde lofe their charm, when 
Aey are dimmed bj peevishness or flash with anger; 
and the graceM curl of KarciBSo's moiistaehe cannot 
aAane for imgracioiis words and a cardess and cold 
demeanour. Mutual dkappamtmeiit results, ere 
hmgy m mutual indifference. Deroid of that enl«» 
tivation of mind which would enable * h^ to find 
resources of asjoyment in herself, Gertrude tries 
to drown the remembrance of her domestic griefii 
and trials m a whirl of gaiety ; whilst Narcisso Ties 
with his wife in a sedulous desire to effect the same 
^^eet, through a career of fiushionable dismpation. 

The frequencj with whidi sbhA results occur 
has giyea rise to a proverb that embodies with 
▼uj^ar force the popular idea of the unhsq^py issiM 
of love matches in Ital j ; but it is evident thai; from 
marriages effected in Aq manner described ihe merits 
of ihe great principle of feminine libert j of choice 
have not been compromised in the slightest mannar. 

The celebrated Silvk> Pellico hwr referred to this 
subject in very striking terms; and how fuBj his 
mind was impressed with ilie conviction that a 
refborm was urgentty required in Ae social code of 
Italy, tlie following extract from his writings wiQ 
imequiTocaUy evidence:- 

*^ To t^ brief raptures of the honeymoon succeed 
murndf and the pero^ioR that the eboiee was pr^** 
eipitat& Prom Ae r^rets of one or of botii llie 
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parties arise slights, offences, and daily bitter dis- 
sensions. The woman, the gentler and the more 
generous being of the two, becomes commonly the 
Tidim of the imhappy discord; dther grieving to 
death, or, what is worse, losing her natural good- 
ness of disposition, she forms attachments through 
which, it seems to her, she will find amends for the 
absence of conjugal affection, but which eventuate 
in nothing but remorse and shame. From such 
imhappy marriages proceed children who, for their 
first school, have the unworthy conduct of the 
&ther, or of the mother, or of both the parents ; 
children consequently uncaxed for or Kttle loved, 
destitute or almost destitute of education, without 
respect towards parents, without fraternal or sisterly 
affections, without an idea of the domestic virtues, 
which form the basis of the national virtues. All 
these things are so common that to see them we 
need only. to look around us. No one can tell me 
that I exaggerate." 

Words strong as these would not have been used 
by such an ardent lover of his country as Silvio 
PelUco, if the evils alluded to had not been strikingly 
apparent; and in no task eould the Italian patriot 
of the present day be more profitably employed than 
in that of trying to extirpate the canker which k 
preying upon the viials of his country. It is bui a 
fqpurious patriotism that would gloss ever or igpore 
eiTik that can be remedied ; and since, truly as Silvio 

L 2 
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Pcllico says, the domestic virtues form the basis of 
national virtues, Italy can never, under any form of 
government, become great or prosperous, until the 
homes from which her people issue are purified from 
the unholy influences pervading them at present 

The accomplishment of this object can only be 
obtained by elevating the social position of woman, 
in every stage of her career: she must be looked 
upon and treated as an intelligent responsible being, 
and not as one from whom the great gift of reason 
has been withheld* As a girl, she should be libe- 
rated from the galling restraints by which she is 
now fettered; she should be constituted the guar- 
dian of her own honour^ and the influences of a 
cultivated mind and of moral principle frdly deve- 
loped, should supersede the duenna's vigilant eye, as 
a check upon impropriety of conduct Her mar- 
riage would then be an act emanating from her own 
free will, and dictated solely by her own judgment 
and inclinations ; and in her husband she would see 
the object of her love and choice, and not a constant 
galling memento of parental compulsion and tyranny. 
Under such altered circumstances' love, springing 
from the basis of mutual esteem^ respect, and confi- 
dence, would secure the sanctity of the marriage tie 
from profanation. Truth, honour, and virtue, in- 
stilled by the motiier's examples and precepts into 
the hearts and minds of her young offspring, would 
form the distinguishing features of their maturity ; 
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and by a race growing np under sach anspices^ the 
glories of the mediseval ages of Italy would be revived, 
or perhaps eclipsed, by the triumphs of her sons in 
art, science, and literature. 

For nature, bountiful as of yore, still sows the 
sieeds of genius amongst the Italian people; but as 
in the parable of the sower, the seed now falls in 
stony places where it can take no root, and by the 
wayside, where it is trampled down, and thus never 
reaches maturity. How much the elevation of 
woman would tend to foster and to stimulate the 
growth of the precious germs which now die out for 
want of nourishment and culture, is evidenced from 
the number of women distinguished by their attain- 
ments, who shed dignity on their sex in the times of 
Dante, Michel Angelo, and Galileo. In the times 
which produced a Bettisia Gozzadini, the pride and 
ornament of the University of Bologna, of which she 
was created a professor; that exhibited a Domitilla 
Trevulzia, to whose Latin orations flocked crowds of 
listeners ; when Isotta of Verona took a foremost place 
amongst the disputants in public controversies ; when 
Novilla, the beautiful daughter of the Professor of 
Law at Bologna, delivered lectures to students, as 
the deputy of her father, in his absence; when Elena 
Piscopia dignified the University of Padua by the 
variety and proflmdity of her attainments; and 
when a silver crown, encircled with leaves of gold, 
was placed on the head of Laura Bassi, in testimony 
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of the admiration felt for her genitis and learning: — 
in times illustrated by these^ and other names tc^o 
numerous to mention^ the position, the character of 
Italian women must have been widely different from 
what it is at present ; and the spirit of the past, in 
this respect, must be revived, ere Ihe £une of a 
tarnished name can be redeemed, and Italy assame 
u forward place in the ranks of civilization. 
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GHAPTSK YIL 

THE PEASANT, 

Is no ooantrj of the world, perkaps, do the aigna <£ 
fertility, industry, and dbundance so fbrciUj prasaat 
dieniadiTes to the stzanger's view, «s in the largest 
portioa of Tiucany. Art aad nature, there going 
hand in hand, produce a series of rural pictures of 
the choicest, richest, and most attiactiTe descriptktt. 
Hirough the combined influences of a glowing subi^ 
m&[ sauy a fertile soil and an elabocate system of 
xmltivmtien, the vales of the Arno, the Chiana, the 
Ombrone, die Nievole, and the jdain of Lucca team 
with products unknown to our less fruitful soil and 
less gaiial dime. From the carefeUy garnered har- 
Test of the oUve tree ike peasant extracts the oil to 
feed his evening lamp in the short days of winter. 
The vine, until stricken by disease in recent times, 
afforded him an abundant 8U{^ly of a grateful aad 
fiteengtheaiDg be wag^ In the Indum mai«, whidi 
springs up vigorously in his fields, he finds a nutri- 
tious £;)od. Fig, peach, pear, chesnut, and wahnit 
trees, drop down to him &eir fruits. Flowsis, the 
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hotF-hoose nurselings or garden treasures of colder 
climes, offer spontaneously their rich and often 
highly-scented blossoms to his view. With the 
bramble of the wayside fence the sweet clemaiis 

copse, makes its nest amongst myrtle boughs; the 
purple gladiolis raises its head amidst the growing 
izrain; and, in many a cnnssy nook, the white petals 
ft the guxnUtus st^w ST^nnd. With its La- 
ing BoaV-d its varied prod^e, Ae primeval cnrse 
seems to sit lightly on Tuscany. 

The impress of art — of industry, no less than that 
of a bounteous nature, is seen stamped upon the land 
unmistakeably^ Fields, where not a weed is to be 
discerned; farms, in which not one crooked or useless 
fence is visible, where the sower follows quick upon 
the reaper's track, and where the fresh tumed-up 
sod is fast covered over by a bright carpet of ver- 
dure; where, from dawn till dusk, the labourer is seen 
plying spade or hoe indefatigably: all these things, 
seen in various parts of Tuscany, attest that the 
Tuscan peasant is far from being an ungratefrd 
recipient of the bounties of Providence. As the 
traveller journeys in spring or summer through 
this favoured land, especially along the vale of the 
Amo, his onward course will be through scenes cal- 
culated to suggest the idea of a realised Arcadia. Far 
as the sight can reach on either side, farm after farm, 
for miles together, displays the same richness of pro- 
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duce, the same economy of space, the same garden- 
like degree of cultivation. Seen from a distance, 
the tile-roofed dwellings of the peasant, rising in- 
variably at least two stories in height, thongh de- 
void of attraction as picturesque objects, seem to 
speak almost as strongly of comfort and prosperity 
as do the well-tilled fields^ with their rich and 
varied produce, visible around them. Under the 
influences of the scene, bright are the pictures that 
&ncj calls up before the traveller's eye, of the 
domestic life enjoyed by the Tuscan peasantry: — 
the daily board, with its simple but abundant 
food; the daily toil, which exercises but does not 
impair the energies of the frame ; the clean, roomy 
kitchen, whose walls display a goodly array of 
delf ; thetidy housewife, with her dark hair braided 
smoothly b^ieath her snowy cap ; the stalwart hus- 
band, clad in his good, homely, substantial suit; 
children, merry, healthy, and respectably dressed, 
playing in. the sunshine, or clustering round the 
hearth; youth, happy, its joyousness lingering long, 
undimmid by the Ls Jd toils of a saving, 
-ruggli^ 4; .g„ ckeerM, e^tented, ft, d^: 
peaceful twilight of a day whose brightness had 
been but momentarily and rarely overcast 

Unfortunately, however, between the real and the 
imaginary in this, as well as in many other things in 
the world, there exist a wide interval and a vast 
4iBaimiIarity. Not more illusive is the mirage of the 
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deMTt tbnB is tlie pkluro painted in bnghl e otouM 
hy the traTeScr% inuigination, of tlM condition «f tfai 
Ttiscan peasantiy; jtfid in botk instances, n HMO* 
approach destroys thedehision : the eoinfort, the vrdih 
htiagy the prosperity, and cimteBtment of the Tuecnn 
peaaant being no nakore real than the gleammg.laksaa 
of water, the shady tmea, and the hrighl verdixie 
which mocked from alar the hopea of tiie tired wanp- 
deter* No more atriking exemplificadon of the tmth 
of the old proTerb that ^' appearancea deceiTe " «an 
be found than that afforded^ by the snrfooa ac^ect of 
mnd lifo in Tuscany* 

To aee the actaal state of things witibi the Tuacan 
peaaanty let us visit him in his home, aeleoting a &i^ 
day in early summer for this porposa Quitting tli^ 
U^ road, we take a narrow pathway win<fing 
through the fields in tiie direction of a sabstautiat 
looking twoHstoried house, whose red^tiled xoof ia 
seen rising above an intervening screoi of folia^ 
Every yard of our progress, as we advanoe^ is 
marked by features that cannot fail to be artmireA 
On either hand ace luxuriant cnopa of grain ahw- 
nating with strips of lupin, vetches, peas, and bean% 
interaacted by rows of vines, whose lon^ branchea, 
hanging in rich festoons as they trail from tree to 
tree, close in ihe view in every directikNa; not a rood 
of ground we traverse but beans the marie of aea^ 
neas, care, and industry. No weeda, no oreokad 
f^ioes, no yawning ditches 9tt vffiibls — ott wanis 
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ef apace, all waste of soil hy uaafen ^legetaluai^ 
seem serapafonsl j avoided. Until we mdi Um 
immediate precincts of J the dwdlisg, the rich pictiivt 
is not Buured bj osie toipleasaiit featare; bat ooot 
there — arrived at oior destination, the whole character 
ef the scene tindergoes a complete m^amorphoeisk 
The evidences of neatness, care, and abtindaace dis-> 
appear, giving place to signs as uaaustakeable of 
dift, idovenlineBS, and povertjr. Tl» dwelling, which 
viewed from a&r had an air of comfort and respec* 
tabflily, a{]^eaxs on dose inq>ection a cheerless and 
vtterlj comfortless habitation: discolanred walls, 
wood-w<»rk from whidi almost every trace of paint 
has vsnidied, windows without sashes or ^ass — 
meae hctg& sqnare sqfiertares in &ct, crossed. at rega- 
lar intervals by iron bars — present themselves to 
notice; and tiie vacant space before the entsanoe door 
is littered over with rabbidli. 

Inside, a still, more dreary sight awaits us: step- 
ping aorosB the thtesdiold we enter a good-sized apart- 
ment, which serves at the same time as kitchen and 
mtting-room for the inhabitants of the dwelling. The 
l^ht that enters freely through the large unglazed 
casemcflit reveals walk begrimed .with smoke and 
dirt, and blackened rafters. A bench heiDe, a table 
there, a stool and two or three dec]!epit4ooking xosh- 
bottomed chairs, wi& a few pots and pans, compose 
th& wh<de amount of fnxnituve visible. Ascendii^ 
by a #be^ kKlder with a hand-sail, serving as stair- 
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case^ we gain the second story^ and find the charac- 
teristic features of the scene below repeated in the 
fonl^ comfortless, and abnost ftimitureless rooms, 
which are used as sleeping apartments by the mem- 
bers of the household* Harmonising well with the 
aspect of the interior is the appearance of the mis- 
tress of the dweUing; a dirty dattem, without Bhoes 
or Stockings, cbd in a coarse gingham dress, become 
fi*om the effects of dirt and age of a kind of nonde- 
script colour ; her face, arms, and neck are, through 
exposure to the sun, tanned to a dark brown hue, 
and a quantity of black, tangled, dishevelled hair 
peers forth from beneath a red cotton handkerchief 
covering the back part of the head, and tied beneath 
the chin. The children, clustering aroimd in scanty, 
tattered garments, with shocks of uncombed hair, 
and faces guiltless of any but a most remote ac- 
quaintance with soap and water, correspond in air 
and aspect with the maternal model. From a scene 
so little accordant with our expectations we turn 
away with a sensation of mingled wonder and sad- 
ness ; and, retracing our steps, marvel at the strange 
discrepancy that exists between the peasant's neat, 
trim, luxuriant fields and his dirty, slovenly, poverty- 
stricken habitation. 

As regards tiie majority of the peasantry in Tus- 
cany, the scene described presents no exaggerated 
picture of the homes belonging to the mass of the 
rural population. Dwellings and inmates superior 
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to the class described may undoubtedly be found; 
and such I have visited myself in various parts of ' 
Tuscany ; but even in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Florence^ I did not enter one peasant's dwelling, 
however outwardly imposing in appearance, that was 
not characterized within by an air of discomfort and 
poverty. One house, which gave me shelter for 
half an hour from a shower of rain, I particularly 
remember, as aflfording a striking instance of the 
deceptiveness of outward appearances. Almost de- 
terred from entering by its size and aspect of gen- 
tility, I hesitated, fearing to intrude, until the sight 
of one of its inmates at the door convinced me 
that the dwellers beneath its roof belonged to the 
peasant class. As to size, many a gentleman in 
Great Britain with two or three hundred a year 
lives in a less capacious house; but as to comfort, 
it could not be placed upon a par with the poorest 
labourer's cottage I ever saw in England. In the 
numerous bedrooms through which I was conducted 
at my request, a low truckle bed, covered with a 
coarse, dark-coloured, dirty . quilt, constituted the 
only article of ftumiture visible. One room con- 
tained a heap of grain, another was devoted to the 
silk-worms' ^use, and adjoining the kitchen (the 
family sitting-room) was an apartment occupied by 
cows and calves. Dirt reigned supreme everywhere ; 
ceilinggj walls, floors, dresses^ faces — all had a dingy, \ 
l^^grimed, and sordid looL 
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Seen throngh the medium of experience^ Ae exist* 
ence of industry amcnigst the peasant class in Tas>* 
eany is quite an anomaly ; for few instances eaift be 
fonnd elsewhere of the utmost powers of the human 
frame being voluntarily exerted, with no hi^ier re- 
ward in prospect than that of fitmishing merely the 
commonest necessaries of existence^ Strange is it^ 
therefore^ to find tiiat the Tuseaa peasant, who worics 
so indefatigably in his fields from early dawn t31 
after the sun has set, possesses no greater stiflHtfaia 
to exertion than that afforded by the prospect of 
gaining the means to afford a bare subsistence ibr 
himself and family. If industry (as it is generally 
held) be an ever gushing weU-6i»ing of fortune and 
independence, then should the Tuscan peasftnt eat 
with a silver fi:>rk, and fear the firown of no maxL 
Scarcely is one crop gathered in> whea, the grouad 
is upturned a&esh with spade and hoe, and the 
yellow stubble of die harrest field is Portly suc- 
ceeded by another, showing the tender green of the 
young sprouting plants of Indian com* Not a vise 
is allowed to trail its branches on the ground, and 
cfrerj weed is extirpated by the careM labourer. As 
if fearing to lose a moment of his preetous time, he 
works on with «pade or hoe, eren whilst answering 
the stranger's questkas with ready courtesy. Long 
as are the hours of the summer day^ he knowft he 
has dlat to do "wiikh will keep him busy until liut 
sun has disappeared below the homon* Bui not 
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afeu io^ die eontadino work: his labours are ahared 
hj his wife and fitmSy. That dirty dark-ejred 
"voanan^ with ishe hah j in her arms, has an em to nce 
Mfoibd n& iahorioiis^ if not more ao, than that of heir 
hflsbend* Besides the sufferiiigs and carea whieh 
tike natenud positraii invalyes; she has to cut fodder 
finr the cattle^ to tend^ to feed, and to dean thesa* 
aiid to take a share in outside agricultural lahours. 
WdS may her face be snnbunit and stamped with 
Inaes of jpremature old age^ &r her life 10 a hard and 
straggling one, and will continue so until the graas 
ffcowB green aboye her head. Work, work, nothing 
hfot work, save eu Urn daj when she washes har fece 
and combs her h^.to appear at mass ; husband and 
vife are sharears aUke in a tmlaome and poyarty- 
atriekeii existence. 

Poor in quality, and o^n scant in quantity, is the 
fe«d which siuitaiiis the liyes of the Tuscan peasantry* 
Whea the landlord's share is deducted out of thi»r 
lawnB patch of wheat, tiie porticHi that remaiBS series 
Init far a ahoart time to afford a supply of white bread 
fer &m3y use. In Ae absence of this luxury, a 
4«k, vfle-lo^g eompwiid of rye «id other inferior 
kiada of giaiB, made into a thick flat cake or clumsy 
roll, is generally eaten. Acting upon the idea that 
liings are sot in maay eases at all so bad as they 
afpear^ I Tentaaped on the e xperiment of trying the 
wnattraeitye-iookit^ fere; but fiMi»d that in this 
casey at kaal, Ae cfecieieit ef the taate fiiUy con* 
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firmed the judgment of the eye; for, though I am 
very fSur from being dainty on the score of food, 
and am even obnoxious to the reproach of having 
eaten, with positive relish, dinners which have been 
indignantly denounced as insults to civilization and 
humanity, I must in truth confess that it would 
require me to be tolerably far advanced in the pro- 
cess of starvation, before I should feel the least incli- 
nation to repeat the experiment I made on the black 
bread which constitutes the Tuscan peasant's staple 
food. 

The French or kidney bean forms a favourite 
article of food; the young pod is not eaten as with us, 
but the bean only, in its maturity. Every peasant has 
his patch of beans ; and this vegetable seems to rank 
in popular estimation above the potato. Rather a 
strange preference it seemed to me ; for though I 
strove to divest my mind of every insular prejudice, 
and to attain to an exemplary judicial state of feeling 
on the question, I could come to no other decision 
than that the merits of a dish of potatoes were in- 
comparably superior to those of a dish of kidney 
beans; particularly when the latter was served up 
in oil, the usual and favourite condiment to every- 
thing. 

Black bread, kidney beans, and porridge made 
of Indian com, constitute, it may be said, the fare 
of the Tuscan peasant. Occasionally he has in the 
summer or autumn season a few luxuries, such a» 
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peas, tomatoes, cherries, figs, and chesnuts* to vary 
Us unattractive food. Milk he seldom tastes, for 
the Italian peasant's cow is looked on as a means 
of rearing calves, and not of providing a nutritious 
beverage for himself and family ; and butter, it may 
be said, as a general rule, is absolutely unknown. 
The wife of a peasant possessing several cows asked 
me one day what it was, then how it was made, 
and listened to my explanation with much apparent 
interest and curiosity. The butter I used at the 
baths of Monte Catini came some thirty miles, from 
the dairy farms at Florence ; and at Albano, a towm 
containing several hundred inhabitants, the luxury 
was unprocurable : indeed, it is only in those places 
in Italy where the English congregate, that butter 
is entitled to take its place in the list of Italian 
produce. 

From flie ordinary dinner of the Tuscan peasant 
an English labourer would turn away with a sen- 
sation of scorn and disgust, and the more so, when 
he found that a cap of water was to prove its 
only accompaniment. Not always, however, was 
the peasant solely indebted for a beverage to the 
neighbouring well or brook, for, up to a recent 
period his vines, now worthless from the bKght, 
afforded him a gratefiil, wholesome, and strengthen- 
ing drink. 

* Chesnnts form a staple article of food only in the mountain 
districts where they are grown. 

M 
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With the fertile soil and the warm sim of Tbs- 
cwxy, joined to Ihe indefatigable indnstrj of the 
peaaant daas, it is quite evident that iimr he^^aify 
aspect, their .meagre fbod^ and their efaeeriess homes^ 
must arise firona some peeuliar evils in their poaiti0a» 
Deraid^ generallj speaking of pri^rtj in the soil, 
the peasantry are jet very &r from standing in the- 
same relation to their htndlords aa the two eorre- 
sponding cksses are to each other injEngland* The 
Knglifih tenant paya to die proprietor o£ the farm he 
cnkivaJbea a fizad^oonual sum of noney ; whibt Ihe 
Tnacan tenant is bound to render to his landlDsd. 
the half of all the produee raised npon his hrou 
Wheat, wine, and oil are dividsd, share and share 
al&e ; and even in articles of the most tnffing kind 
t]M halving system is applied. Of every hrood of 
chickens the landlord can claim his half, and even 
e^^ may come .under the opecatiim ^f a sixailar rede. 
The evident hardship of such terms is mitigated 
by the fiu^t that the landlord ccmtoibntes, in some 
degree^ towards the expenses of the onJjtivation of 
the &rm. He provides the hou^, supjdies a moiety 
of the req^uiaite seed eom^ oontmbutes in the same 
prc^rtion towards the purchase of cattle and of 
mulberry leaves for the silk-worms. Even taking, 
however,^ these landlord contributions into con- 
sideration^ the bargain on the tenant's side seems 
evidently a far from favourable one; and, in the 
absence of oppressive taxation, to this system of 
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laiid tenore* mast be tmeed the eomfiNrtlesft and 
stxa^mg life led hy the fimgal and indostcioiia 

A flecondaxj eauae of the forehj that prevaQa 
i& TiUKsonj mttf be diaconrered ai liie denutj cf 
liie mni population and Gonie^eBt miallnwMi of 
daa fiorma. ^ We are too tNcky" tiiej aay thnm-^ 
aelmi; ^onr koMmgs are too amaU." This k 
tntt indeod, in many instaooes, who^ a man's kolcb* 
u^ is linutol^ as it sometiiaes is, to two acns in 
extent ; die entire piodaee of wladt wonid be re- 
qviied to afford to Mm and his probably nameroiis 
hmikj a eonafertaJble snbsisteBce. Under such ciav 
GnofltaBees, a tenant nmsfc be poor^ liowever eqni- 
tadbfe or even Hbexal are the t^rms on whick hk farm 
is vented. Bat xdngled wiib hoMdngs of this minute 
dosadptioB are others eyidently of a snfficumt siae^ 
taken in connection with the fertility of the soil^ to 
afifbrd* after the paym^t of a reasonable rent^ a eom- 
fialable sohBistence to the cnkiyator. Yet^ in tke 
a^ci of a &rm so drcomstanced^in the appearance 
of tbe oec&fder and Us fimaily, in their mode of life, 
in the character of their dwelling — althoa^ in all 
these respects, a marked superiority orer the small 
kflldii^ dass may be observed — ^tke eyui^iices of a 
hard-fitrugglmgy comfortless existence axe still disr 
eeanibk. 

* This mezzeria, or in French metayer, njgbsm of land tenure 
preyails thronghout Taamaj. 

U 2 
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A system, founded on the principle of equal 
division of the produce between proprietor and cul- 
tivator^ wears to the stranger the aspect of one 
exceedingly difficult to carry out fairly in practice ; 
on speaking to the peasants, however, on this 
subject, they all assured me that the assignment 
of the shares was easily effected. Fraud on the 
tenant's part is checked by means of the landlord's 
steward, who keeps a vigilant eye on the tenant's 
proceedings, and who, from a careful inspection of 
the growing crops, can calculate to a nicety how 
many sacks of grain should await the landlord as 
his rightful portion. In case the anticipated amount 
be not forthcoming, or in case, through negligent 
culture, the capabilities of the soil are not developed 
in what may be deemed their proper degree, the 
defaulting tenant has to yield his place to a more 
honest or competent man. Changes of tenantry^ 
however, seem to occur but rarely ; for though the 
power of dismissal at a few months' notice rests 
in the landlord's hands, it often happens that one 
generation succeeds another in the occupation of 
the same house and laud. Cases do of course 
occur from time to time, where, from exaction on 
the landlord's part, or fraud or negligence on the 
tenant's side, one occupier gives place to another 
in a farm ; but, as a general rule, the peasant's home 
remains unchanged, if not for successive generations, 
at least for many successive years. 
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Amongst the tile-roofed dwellings that thickljr 
dot the country, there may be seen every here and 
there one wearing an air of greater dignity than the 
rest, one possessing the luxury of glass windows, 
and making a little pretension to embellishment in 
the way of paint This dwelling, on inquiry, the 
stranger is pretty sure to find, is the one in which 
the steward— fattorey as he is called — resides. A 
very important personage is this fattore under the 
land system of Tuscany. Into his hands the land- 
lord — invariably a resident in town for at least 
nine months in the year — commits the management 
of his affairs. To the fattore must the tenant apply 
for money to help to purchase cattle, and all in 
the landlord's covenant to supply; and to the fattore 
must the tenant render account of every article of 
agricultural produce raised and sold. From the 
position and duties of the fattore^ it is quite evident 
that, if dishonestly inclined, he has every facility 
to become rich at the expense of his employer ; and 
that such a result frequently occurs may well be 
credited, arguing from the common weaknesses of 
humanity. There is a well-known Tuscan saying, 
which embodies the popular creed and experience 
on this point: "Fate mi fattore per un anno se son 
povero i il mio danno,^ says the Italian proverb, 
whose meaning runs in English thus: '^Make me 
a steward for a year, and it is my own fault if I 
am poor." Easy, indeed, it is to believe that, from 
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die amoant of piodnee, ywrymg e^ery jast «Mord- 
if^ to cironmstanoefl, and finm tbe dMmce of all 
dieck oyer his proo6ediiigs» tke steirar<r« prmie 
stcxres are aften enridied bj aadks of gxain aad 
barrels o£ wine and oil bdongii^ ri^tfidly to kis 
distant emjdoyer* 

]!i|otwithBtanding the proverbiall j aUevitfting x^ht- 
ences of cuBtom, the Tuscan contadini are fiur firam 
being insensible in tibe hardships o£ thdr k>t, a&d 
Tery fiir fixnn bemg reoooiciled 1o the p^verfy of their 
condition. In particular, I Ibnnd the peaeant women 
IfHid in their compUunts and lamentaJiacms upon this' 
mbject *' We liTe like ihe beaate,'' they would ex- 
elaim, when, at my desire, they cdbowed me throng 
l^dr comfortless dwellings; "to work hard, and to 
£Eire badly, is our lot fpom childhood to the gfme. 
The hot sun scorches us in .oar hard field-w<Mrk in 
sonnner, and the cold winter's wind, as it enters 
Ihxough the many crevices of our wooden ediutteni, 
makes us shiver in our beds." 

''Oh, wmild to Heavens I I had never married,^' 
was a conuncm exclamation with them, and they 
would odiien declare that to rear up dbildcen in any 
kind (d decency was a t»A that wore out their 
lives with trouble, aaxi^y and tc^ " From mon^ 
ii^ to night," they said, " we slave and skve to gam 
a scanty supply of the omnmoneBt necessaries of Ufe. 
Ah! '&B hard existence which fUls to the lot of a , 
mother of a fiunily, c«i be hardly tokL" 
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Thon^ icom the interior aspect of tlieir dwdilbigs, 
it is quite evident that an absence of comfort has 
iBTariaUj characterized the homes of the Tuscan 
peasaDtry, it caiinDt be disputed that their position has 
been nmch deteriocated by the yine disease^ which has^ 
for the last eight years, prevailed nnaversally in Tus- 
cany. The Tuscan grape was in former times famevis 
£>r richness and for sweetness, and the wine it yielded 
was highly prized. Accerdmg to the best authority, 
"Ae process of wine-making was better und^stood, 
aad a greater nimili^ of good, wines was produced, 
in the Tuscan dominions than in any other part of 
Italy. From Frsmce, from Spain, from die Canaries, 
tlie best species of vines have been imported by 
successive Grand Dukes. The Mcntepulciano wine, 
termed by an Italian poet (Fogni vino il re Q^ the king 
of all wines"), was a product of the Tuscan State. 
The Aleatieo, the CohimhanOf the Trebbiano, the 
Vemacciay also enjoyed a high repute. The rocky 
hills of Chianti produced a fine red wine ; and from 
Artimino came a claret that was highly &med» In 
those days llie wine-^barrels of the peasant w^e 
never dry, and every rosd-side tavern offered to the 
weary way&rer, for a trifling coin, a refreshing and 
grateful drink. In those days autumn was crowned 
with beauty and mirth ; and whilst the eye feasted 
on the si^t of the rich pendent clusters of bright- 
eokmred fruity the ear drank in wiUi pleasure the 
joyous sounds that came floating in the air from 
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the vineyards, where the busy vintagers plied their 
task. 

But now, contrasted with the scenes of former 
years, sad is the change which the universal pre- 
valence of the vine disease has effected in the 
autumnal aspect of Tuscany. No longer do rich 
clusters of green and purple grapes present them- 
selves in countless numbers to the traveller's view — 
no longer does the air resound with the vintagers* 
mirthful voice and song. Though from tree to tree 
the vine still twines its slender stems, and by road- 
side fences, in fields, by cottage doors, and on ter- 
raced heights, its graceful foliage meets the view; 
the small, gnarled, unsightly knots of dried-up, 
cracked, and blackened juiceless berries, which pro- 
trude amongst the changing leaves, are a hid€K)us 
mockery and corpse-like image of that beautifrd and 
delicious fruit, which in every age has been the 
favourite theme of poetry and song. The wine-press 
of the peasant stands imused, his barrels are dry 
and empty; and as autumn after autumn the blighted 
produce of his vineyard meets his eye, his heart 
sinks within him with despair, although he fails not 
still to utter fervent prayers for the recurrence of 
the good old times. 

Not merely, however, does the peasant mourn the 
loss of a pleasant beverage in the destruction of his 
grape crop ; this privation forms but one of others 
still more grievous, arising from that source. lu 
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former years, when the vine yielded an abundant 
and delicious fruit, the peasant could calculate, after 
deducting the landlord's share, on the possession of 
many more barrels of wine than what would be 
™,ldf»Iu.«™„dW/.». ™, .«,!.. 
(always the best) being sold, afforded the means of 
purchasing, besides many little comforts, articles of 
prime necessity, such as clothes. "Our wine was 
food, and drink, and covering to us," said a peasant, 
talking on the subject to me : " it quenched our thirst, 
and refreshed us in the summer's heat, it warmed us 
in the winter's cold, it gave us strength to work, it 
enabled ns to do with far less food than we eat now, . 
it bought us clothing for ourselves and children. 
With these old worn-out garments that you see, we 
must content ourselves, until the Almighty is pleased 
in his good providence to give us back our wine 
again," 

With not less fondness than the Irishman clings 
to the potato does the Tuscan peasant to the vine* 
Though now for several years nothing but shrivelled 
bunches of arid, blighted berries has rewarded his 
care and toil, he still, spring after spring, devotes 
day after day of his precious time to the training and 
pruning of his once valuable, but now worthless, 
tree. Anxiously he watches the forming of the 
fruit and the sprouting of the leaves ; and learning 
l>y experience to put no confidence in the luxuriant 
aspect of the vine in early summer, he waits with 
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keen flolicitedey with a kind of deBpairing hope» Sctr 
tiie arriyal of die time at wUchtlie fiist syaipinms 
of II10 disease ere aecastoaed to afipear. Cbecrjnd 
doser does he enaniTw his r'mm n the montb «f 
June wears onward to its end; he esfls to miiid the 
date oB which at Ae last, or previbaa years, he had 
narked the presence of the disease, and if the date 
passes, without the dreaded signs, his hope praws 
atrongers the corBe, he begins to diink, has hem 
withdrawn* His 8]Dtrits rise at the prospect of a 
reeorrenoe of the good old times, and he dsei^aK of 
tasting onoe again a glass of hk loved wme. Yam 
hope, which the morrow perchanoe dispels. T* a 
stranger's eye, the whitish aspect of the feaf, or a 
dig^ ending of its edges^ appears but the dSkct 
of chance or acddart, of dast or heat But die 
peasant knows too well those fiital indicaitoiiah. IBs 
brow contracts, and his face becomes overshadowed 
with a dead, as he notes indications which, he 
knows well, ibrebode anotiier winekss yeoc As day 
by day leaf after leaf assnanes a similar look and 
hue. ^ feels »»ai«l iJmt ti. <i«>m <^ bis crop of 
grapea is sealed; though as yet the thick dusters 
of small gre^i berries show not a visible symptom 
of disease. But not liie less is the disease at 
work, pdsoning die I]fe4>laod of the pbmi. As time 
wears on, the berries, instead of growing lacgsr 
under the influence of the glowing son, aofuire a 
dry, dirivelled, whitmed look: efien cracking, tfaey 
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burst ia tiro; Bmie dty up ntterij; odiers, ataited 
mad acid, siaioe a fiont ftttenpt to attain a pwrple 
fane; jEDotlier portiaii aanunet a xnildera^ look; 
wKAat tmnB black, or lOBty^sowiL Wkk ike 
reooUeetioa of fcrmer times ftill Yvnd. in Ms nittd 
— ^witk Ibe remembraBoe of the gkirioits ciiutars 
of bright green and puipfe grapes that in foemer 
Turtage fleasoBS met bis view — mR ma j the peasMst 
tism awajr €tom hb faUgbted vineB and their wortii- 
less fimit wxtb ieelings «f disgnst, de^Mdr, and soisov 
oombkiecL 

In tiuB seaaoB of 1866, the vine disease did nort 
rage quite so Tiolendy in Tuscany as it had dune in 
the preyioiiB six or seren years: here and Aere 
occasiMudly, aau»^t the bfi^ited produce, a few 
ebtaters of sotrnd grapes were to be &maaL In some 
hu:^ Tineyards even, diere was an attempt at making 
wine ; but, judging from what I witnlessed personally, 
the attempt resulted in a lamentable &ilure: as &r, 
at leas^ as^ the production of a pheasant or healthy 
beverage waa ooncexned; lor, in addkicn to die 
lei^y small quantity of untainted fimit that was to 
be fond, die grapes were gat^&fired before they were 
nearly r%Me, inoonsequoice of the piffesring by children 
of the rare diainty. And from a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of unripe grapes and <^ grapes both diigktly and 
^atensrvely affected by disease, the result may be in- 
feried:— a wine, a mere mockery of &e name : pale, 
thin, weak, and as acrid as a ske^juica. 
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One absurd theory as to the origin of the Tine 
disease prevails extensiyely amongst the Tuscan 

in the engines being alleged to exercise a deterio- 
rating influence on the air; and very frequently I 
was asked my opinion whether the railroads were 
really the cause. "Were there railroads in Eng- 
land?" I was asked invariably by the contadina in 
reference to this point. On my giving an affirmative 
reply y the question immediately succeeded — ^ifthe 
vines were healthy there ? — a question the answer 
to which, as may be well supposed, tended nothing to 
convict or acquit the railroads of the crime alleged. 

In addition to the railroad theory of the origin of 
the vine disease, another was started no less sage; 
but, unfortunately for the adherents of this latter 
creed, time proved its fallacy in the most irre- 
fiitable way. As before stated, from 1847 to 1856, 
owing to causes of a political nature, no public car- 
nival festivities took place. Now, as it happened 
that with the fiVst year of this omission the vine 
disease appeared, and continued to rage violently 
in the subsequent eight years of suspended carnivals 
throughout the land, an inference was drawn from 
this coincidence by some wise heads, that there 
must be a mysterious connection between the two 
events — that, in fact, the vine disease originated 
in the non-observance of the season set apart for 
popular festivity from time immemorial in Tus- 
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canj. From this idea followed^ as a logical con- 
seqnence^ the belief that with the restoration of 
the camiyal in 1856^ the vines would recover their 
ancient vigour ; a belief unfortunately doomed to be 
destroyed by the autumn experiences of that year. 

Little is it to be wondered at that ideas such as 
those described in reference to the origin of the 
vine disease should prevail extensively amongst a 
peasantry so ignorant as is that of Tuscany almost 
universally. Throughout the country, schools are 
rare; and> in those that exists a very infinitesimal 
amount of knowledge is communicated. To the 
teaching of the arts of reading and writing the en- 

the acquirement of these two branches of knowledge 
are the aim and desire of the pupil as £^enerally re- 

may be termed a respectable position in society^ 
and amongst persons endowed by nature with a 
considerable de£Tee of intelligence and quickness 
of comprehension, the grossest ignorance of the ru- 
diments of knowledge may be often found pre- 
vailing. In the country lodgiug-houses and hotels 
where I have been staying in Tuscany, it was no 
rare thing to find that, to the master or mistress 
of the dwelling, the simplest Italian book was about 
as Intelligible as an inscription in the Cuneiform 
characters might prove to the world in general 
Often did it fall to my lot to keep an account of 
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expenses incurred, the oocrectnese cf wkbh wma^ 
only tested by same priiutiTe system of setf-iaineatedi 
mental anthmetie. At the yerj best^ an inpeifeet. 
aeqiudotanoe \riik the arts of leading waA wiitii^ 
and a meze smatteieing cf arithmetic^ conatitcite the 
utmost amoont of luKwvledge ebtaiBable, or ebtei&ed^ 
bj the mral p^^nlation of Tuscany at tibe premit 
day. 

Did the peaaanfc wumen of Tuscany pay mece 
attention to tiieir sppearanee; wmce they Beater, 
ckaaer^ a&d tidier im their persons, they weoM deci- 
dedly, in regaffd to kxiks, be eudtled to considerable 
praise; fo€ nature has beoi for the most part deci- 
dedly liberal and kind to them in that respect. Bnt 
as it is, with their uncombed locks, their dirfy fines^ 
their dattemly style of dress, and their eomplexiea 
spoiled by -exposore to thsB weather, netwxthstuidiiig 
their large, bright, hasel eyes, their white teeth, and 
Ibeir thick tveBses>of Mack hair, ^yoftai present an 
extm(»r £ar from agreeaUe. The Ueom of yxmlk 
tadbs raoidly, owine to die hard life they lead, and 

soitt of eirt-deor headrdress they wear, which le&ves 

land and clime, in every class of society,, we find the 

^ dictates of ccHofort and caBvenieaee completeLj' disre- 

swded and set aside by women, in lefereBee to the 
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tbe miifiUfib^s. Slimmer «iiii Bhines with s dazzling, 
bliaHii^ glare — where tiie heat from the same somree 
pours down witii a scorefaing inteiwify — die peasant 
waooen seem to have been onable to devise a better 
offvenDg for the head tiian a large straw hat, the 
\bxsp leaf of ^haeh^ instead of shading the face, tor 
tlie most part hangs or flaps bock quite over the 
crtmn, or a eotton handkerchief felded crosswajs, 
placad on the hack part of the head and tied by its 
two long ends beneath the dun» In neither case is 
the &ce prote<^ed from the heat, or the eyes shielded 
from the light, in the least d^ee; the efiects of this 
exposure are sa^ai in the coarse reddened skin, and in 
the&rdiead premturely fdrmwed by the hwtbctive 
eSfxt made to screen the eyes from the dazzling 
glare: an effort that results in the habitoal cob<^ 
traction of the brows. In the oocmlay districts ODiy 
on jftsto days, when their best attire is donned to 
go to mass, do the countrywomen ever resort to 
any means to shade their faces from iSie s«m; and 
ibsa the means employed to effect this purpose 
wears to a stranger's eye quite a ludicrons air, con- 
sistuig, as it does, of a large ikn held np perpendicu- 
larly before the eyes. 

The observations made In reference to the appear- 
ance of the peasaut women of Tuscany wiU abo 
apply in a great d^ree to the exterior of the men : 
very goodJooking specimens of humanity, for the 
most part, are they, with their Sunday £m^s and 
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their Sunday clothes; but on working-days their 
unwashed and poverty-stricken look detracts con- 
siderably firom their natural adyantages. Though in 
stature below the average English height, as are the 
women also, they are, for the most part, strongly and 
symmetrically formed — a circumstance that appears 
something of a marvel, considering the barbarous 
system of compression to which infancy is univer- 
sally subjected in Italy, by the means of swaddling 
clothing. Ignorant as they are, the manners of both 
the men and women are characterized by a politeness 
that, coming from the heart, is far more winning than 
the cold courtesy which is the offspring of artificial 
rules ; and very pleasantly and melodiously did their 
'^felice giomo^ or ^^felice sera^^ with which they 
never failed to greet me, fall upon my ears. On 
entering their dwellings, the inmates there would 
exert themselves to perform the rites of hospitaliiy 
to the stranger visiter; and whilst many a regret 
was expressed that they had not a glass of wine to 
offer me, I was often presented with fruit and 
flowers, and in default of these, some young pea or 
bean pods (the contents of which it is the custom 
to eat raw in Italy) were put into my hands. 
Could I not stay a little longer? and would I not 
come again? were the phrases I constantly heard 
on my taking leave; and the burden of many an 
unftilfilled verbal obligation in this regard is resting 
on my conscience to this day. 
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Oenuinely courteous as I ever found the peasantry^ 
the urgent solicitations which I invariably receiyed 
from them to repeat my visits to their dwellings 
were the result, most probably, of a feeling stronger 
even than politeness acting upon their minds. Far 
different from the country life of England is that of 
Tuscany, for whilst in the former three classes of 
society may be found existing side by side, in the 
latter there is but one. In England the cottage of 
the peasant rises in close vicinity to the dwelling 
of the retired tradesman, the independent yeoman^ 
or the residence of the peer and country gentleman ; 
and from this arises a mingling in some degree of the 
upper and middle with the lower class of society* 
The ladies from the Hall superintend, perhaps, in- 
dustrial schools, visit the cottages of the poor, send 
bowls of nourishing broth to pining invalids, and 
gifts of money or clothes to such as are in need^ 
whilst, in a. more limited degree, the retired trades- 
man's and the yeoman's family contribute to the 
comfort and well-being of the necessitous classes of 
the community amongst which they live. But in 
Tuscany a very different structure of society, a very 
different order of things exists. Not scattered over 
the surface of the country, as in England, but con** 
centrated in towns, are to be found in Tuscany the 
upper and middle classes of Italian society. It is 
true that, occasionally, here and there, the traveller's 
attention is attracted by a mansion whose size and 
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air «iiii0iiDce k to le b ridi inMi'« ipvoperfy ^ imk for 
4it kasfc nifle, msd. prodraibl^ ten, awMitbg n the yvur, 
ikaA nBnskm, lai^ miA hmdMnie as it u, Treflnios 
mmifaaibltBd; for liie rich Sigaor MagnBme, or iiie 
Oonte Saldino, loves too m^U (as does dso his 
SBOaaly) the to^woi, «wi1iL its sooiofcj^ its umwsBcaxsato, 
its ]nciiies, baBs, concerts, and theatres, to vfAiA a 
quiet oonntry existeiice. fixoept, therrfo^EBe, ^kb^ 
^e aodOBths of 3viy and Angost, when llie bent 
i!«iders tbe atoiosphere of a town unheaMijr vnd 
opfimsive, the woblemnn's «r geDtlenan's country 
•sHUk k ooHBigned to sileotice and solttade. Eren, 
tm>, for the time that the (Gunily ma^ be resident 
4d; :&D place, no interconrse of any Jdod oooars be- 
■tween ti««n and the peasantry ia 'thek viciiBly. 

The Italian lady loBver "walks out if she cun «¥oid 
it, GscefA perhaps in some gay prom^^ade, wheve 
jfae may display her costly itoilet, to escite 49ie 
■dmirafion or e^y of her acq«nite»cflB.. Hnmig 
no conoqHion of any other kini of pleasnre than 
ihat aansing from exoitemeni^ no idea of any o&er 
dnty than that of striying to look handsome, stie 
upends &Bd *^ vilUgiatu^a " season in lislSess iadolenoe, 
deeping away iiie groa;test portion ^ the long, 
^ediois twenty-€onr hours of her daily 'ezi^BGie. 
Xhe ivery idea of i/iisiting a feasant'^ -oott^ge ««d 
talking to the inmatos, wonld disgnstiier enoesshfcOy 
*-H&e, with her Bilks and satii», JMr long traSiag 
xcdies, to ipass the threshold «f then: doors-^-^e, rich 
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and w€iI-4>onsi as she is, to coaoem hetself with 
the kiteres^ of foor mi ill-dad people — ^what a 
prepostercHifi fiuppofiitiOB, what an absnrdilyl Net 
that she ie devoid of charitj — not at all; hut her 
idea of that yirtue begins and ends witih dro^iic^ a 
8oido into a beggar's hat, with coBfeerriiig a crazia on 
some distoarted ciip^e, or of Gootribating a paalo 
to the nueodicant friar, wfao^ with box in hand, 
flolicits alms fi»r the liberaiicNDi of soaie suffering soul 
&Dm piu^ator J. 

With the same tastes for social pleasures as the class 
deecribed, the prosperous merchant or tradesman 
xiey^ thinks of providing himself with a oountry 
house, where he may take up his xmdenee perma- 
aientlj^ and spend bis decliniii:^ days. At the most 
he bnilds^orx^its, a villa (probably in the immediate 
viciniiy of a town), to whieh he and his family repair 
fcrZ^rtior .ix week*, periu^ ia the JZn 
of the y«ear. Thns, unlike England, where oeuatry 
life presents to Tiew a blending of the dlff^enffc elaaies 
of sodeity, that of Tuscany, it may be said, exhibits 
one dass alone. Bemoto from the qphere of ike 
affluent and well-bom tibe peasant lives and dies, 
and in tibe stylish carnage wbidi envelops him in 
a cloud of dust as it dasbes past bim on the lugfa- 
way, he but very rarely catches even a momentary 
^bnpse of &ose wiiam ibe labour of Ms hands 
goes to sustain. 

Out off, thns, from all intercourse with ibe upper 

N 2 
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classes of the land, a strange sight did it appear to 
the peasant and his familj to behold a person in 
the attire of a lady entering their doors. When 
in addition, too, they found that the ladj was a 
foreigner, and had come from a country which they 
had all heard of as a country supremely rich and 
grand, the marvel at, and interest in, the apparition 
was heightened considerably. Many were the ques- 
tions I had to answer about myself and the country 
from which I came. " Was I married ? How did the 
peasants live in England ? were they rich ? Did the 
vines give good wine ?" Being obliged in answer to 
this latter question to confess the poverty of England 
in regard to vines, my words were always echoed by 
my auditors in a tone of profound surprise. " No 
vines in England! was it possible? how strange! 
they had always thought that England was the 
richest and most fertile country in the world." Still 
greater and greater grew their wonder when they 
heard that not only had we no vines in England, 
but that we were destitute also of olives, figs, and 
maize. At this information^ whilst exchanging glances 
c of astonishment, they would exclaim, '^ Sanctissima 
. Vergine ! yfhsit a poor country it must be ! how can the 
people there manage to supjport their lives?" The 
commiserating tone in which this remark, or others 
of a similar purport, was certain to be uttered, always 
amused me highly; and no less droll was it to see 
their puzzled look, when they tried to I'econcile our 
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miserable destitution of the good things of life — ^the • 
absence of olives, wine, and maize — with the fixed 
idea they entertained, that every individual of the 
English nation rejoiced in a commanding stature 
and brilliant colour, in addition to a well-filled 
purse. Some concluded that the air must be very 
nourishing, though certainly the English did not 
look as if they lived on air; others gave up the 
matter as an inexplicable mystery, contenting them- 
selves with repeating in a marvelling tone that it was 
very strange. 

In addition to the vine disease, the peasant has, 
during these late few years, been subjected to two 
other grievances of a serious kind. In consequence 
of the expenses to which the maintenance of the 
Austrian army of occupation in Tuscany gave rise, 
the land-tax has been increased considerably — ^a 
measure severely felt, in consequence of the low 
state of the peasant's exchequer, owing to the loss of 
his grape crop. The alteration which has recently 
taken place in the laws relating to military service 
also is one that affects the peasant very prejudi- 
cially. Under the conscription system formerly in 
force in Tuscany, six years was the term which 
the conscript had to serve; but recently the term 
of years has been increased to eight; and in conse- 
quence of this increase, as well as from the severe 
system of army discipline (borrowed from Aus- 
tria) that has been lately introduced, the price of 
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snlbstitntes thnrngkoiit Tmcany hm heeame double, 
or eTeii treble, what it was. In foniier times the 
peasast^ lor a few scadi^ could eaailj find a peracm 
wflfisg to serve in place of the som, who> jost 
arrived at that time of life when his hdbovr be- 
casie fliost valiiable to hu» ftuuly, had been seized 
for militaij bondage under the eperatia» et the 
ooBscription laws» Now^ the peasant, if in such eir- 
cnmstances as to render the serrices of his son an 
all-important objeet ta retoin, must, from the diffi- 
culty of procuring substitutes, pay a price for one 
that, if not at times beyond b» means, is always 
b^ond his power of doing, without a havd stmg^e, 
entailing sacrifices of die most painfol kind* Many 
were the complaints and lantentations i^poa this sub- 
ject that I beard : and n«t a Mttle does this grievance 
eerre to nourish the fedings of disaSectioii towards 
the Grand Dvke and his go^vemment, whidi prevail 
generally throughout Tnseamy* 

In some parts of Toscany-^er instance, in the 
Locchese territory — a considerable spirit of enter- 
prise ^sts amongst the low^r dasses of the coin- 
munity. From amongst the dwellers in the chesnat* 
dad Apennine hills and glens- (as has been already 
staded) a large number of hardy labourers go forth 
yeariy to tin the Corsican soil; oAer» from the 
some district wander off to gun their bread some 
way or another in England or America. Evenr 
amidst the rich pknns that encircle Luoea^ I found it 
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was a eommon tiitnir for tibe yoaoim maifr memiMss 

laoflhsik^ Obe; staat jmmg. kd I c^oke to waft on idie 
pomt q£ stactiiig. off &r France,, where^ on a railroad^ 
iffkkshs bar said waia faeing made tiuase bandred milasb 
iMTfted MacsdUeB^ be hoped to be emplojced at 
wages g£ Area &8Qea ^-day. Qthavs^ from tbe aaoie 
diabrasty after a. volmitary exile of same years, bad 
isafanamed. (mm America^ tm take up ^ic dweUbg ia 
iheir naii^wef londy with an mtmxmlL ef doUars thaH 
rcndfired thfiOL tke^enyy ef tbeir relaiioDS and fiienda- 
To the poor Tuscan peasant the sums tkoB aecamu- 
lated, thangh to Baglii^ ideas, moderate ia asiaimt, 
awmd mflfflifieently grand ; for it needa> bat the 
poeseamii e£ so maay sendi as. might make up- an 
iBeeme ef £brty or fifty p^^unds a year^ to con&r 
om, the ruBtaa proprietor the r^utation. of a million* 
adre «mM.g8t Ha h«mble aeighbours. 

Much as the alcanger is likely to be &yoa£abIy 
i.pre»«d by the eoartoooa manners aiid mduatri«i» 
bahite ofi the ToBeaa peaaaatpy^ k caimot escape the 
obsovveir^. netice thafe mueh of the comfortless^ 
SKfrnUi aspect ef the- aan&uUnis life i& caused by 
dlrcuntatall8ea^ for- which Idiey thcanselyes ore in a 
gBiat; d^;sse to blame.. Hbl only ift the valleys 
of fte AirmSf, wineare the- peasant is liable to be 
(fapoMKSsed ait a 6iw mentha' notice^ but in the 
"fiaiok of Lueses^ whare the* tcnaatj &» l^ig as he 
pa^ 9k fiaedt anttadt vssA. ef S0 many aaeka of gosb^ 
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eiyoys a permanent tenure of house and land^ the 
same uncleanliness is to be found preTailing* in the 
habitations of the peasantry^ as well as in their attire 
and persons. Small , indeed, would have been the 
expenditure of money required to whiten the smoke 
and dirt*stained walls on which I looked^ and slight 
the amount of time which would have satisfied the 
claims of personal cleanliness. Though their meagre 
fare, their homeliness of dress, be not the contadmPs 
fiiult, yet on themselves most certainly must rest 
* the blame of wearing tattered clothes, and living in 
houses where the dust and dirt of years encrust the 
waUs, ceilings, floors, and furniture, and where ver- 
min, fostered by the congenial atmosphere, swarm 
often in excess. An indifference to cleanliness, in- 
deed, partakes of the nature of a national vice, 
which is equally apparent in carpets stained and dis- 
figured by spitting amongst the upper classes, as in 
the foul dwellings of the poor and in the peasant 
woman^s dishevelled hair and unwashed face. A 
happy day will it be for Italy when the great merits 
of soap and water come to be generally recognised. 

The production of silk constitutes an important 
part of the avocations of the Tuscan peasantry ; for 
in almost every eontadino^s house silk-worms are 
reared. Few farms, however small, are devoid of 
mulberry-trees; but as in some farms there are 
more, and in others less, than their cultivator& 
have need of, an active traffic in mulberry-leaves^ 
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daring the spring and summer months, takes pl«ce. 
Some mnlberry-trees are forced to produce three 
crops of leaves in the season to feed three succes- 
sive generations of silk-worms; but the trees are 
considered to be much weakened and injured by 
being so frequently docked and stripped. The 
hatching of the eggs of the silk-worm commences 
in the month of April, and is generally effected 
by artificial heat; the women carrying them about 
their persons during the day, and placing H^em 
beneath the mattresses of their beds at night On 
Rogation Sunday, the peasants, both men and 
women, with the eggs of the silk-worms in their 
bosoms, go in procession to church to solicit the' 
protection and favour of San Jolo, from whose 
wounds, it is believed, the silk-worms issued. As 
at the beginning of the process, so the conclusion 
of the silk harvest is terminated by a religious solem- 
nity ; for each peasant, taking from his store a few 
cocoons, repairs with them to his parish church, 
and lays them on the altar as a thank-offering to 
Providence. These cocoons so deposited become 
the property of the priest, who sells them ; either 
for the benefit of the poor, or to enrich his own 
exchequer, according as he may be charitably or 
selfishly inclined. 

The silk crop is an uncertain one ; for, even with 
the greatest care, the silk-worms occasionally become 
disease^! and die. A good deal of skill is requisite 
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iaiJufar lattiagsBaient^to-pBodace apn^eroaftrefliilt; 
fiw at Qtftaiii atages af tiie silk-wocniB' gifomith tfa^ 
bteone extDsmdj sascq^tiUb to hamnr— tiie digkteafc 
toQck «c tbft most tsifliog noifi^ as I waft tald^ beoog 
eapaUe-of aflbcting Aem prejniiirially. Svek erioea 
oecsr during, tke fiver mmiMng sleeps throng vridein 
tbsgr paas ; after eaeh of whseh tiiey iraien ap, ]i»» 
ewimMMJt m siae aad with increaaed vigoar q£ appetites^. 
Vtoggeammlyy htrnvwetr as iibmr eafciag cafiahHtfieg- 
aee^deireloped daring tbeia auecesflire ataiea of is&- 
pose, tke wakwniBg up from thb: last akep^ catted, la- 
ffrmsa, arrayed in a fiaal coaii^ is ftUewed hy a difr- 
pkrr of gennaadiitiqg powers aaloniiihingly gceatr 
H woenons wiAk lim^er^ they eat eif inoessaatly for a; 
fspmte o£ dght oc ten days; tiw suj^kly of huamn 
repaired iar tfaeir aeverwceaaoig lepast is ener— 
mooily large;* and a bippy mameot is it for the. 
oanstadinoy when ha sees die worma lefose tiie fbodL 
ftat for many- days they had bean doTOiinng sa 
Yoraeiansly, and,, climbing np tha bcandDBs of &e. 
trees he has placed beside liiem^ b^in Aeur wosk.. 

Very assidiKrady do^ the wonaa kbonr at tibeir 
tadk fer fbmr or five days' time; at the end of which^. 
hofing quste enwdoped. thooaehrea in ikmc .rilkea: 
aeptddse, tliey^ andarga a diffemut &te, aac erih i g 
to the purposes they are allotted ta falfiL Smdik 
CBsaona as are dastmed ta maanfitttarmiF uaes* 

ateialM^iaOttiiaMitiaiiriiiriiBiivviP^i^t. . 
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STB jitmgdi. mio beiiuig yrwtar to kill the wotia 
widniB; wlsUrt other eocoou — whicii ai» itseryed 
for weed, as it k temittft — «re stniDg together ok «. 
pwce of threaiiy Mvi hung up against a wall.. Fnna 
the cflccMU treated m tint latter waj tiiere' issosy 
Ib ji ftrvir daysh' tiaie^ kcge white no As of the nisiet 
skmgffA natnce, which never quit the doth prepared 
file their leocptiai: tiiere, hayiag depoailed their 
eggSy ftcjr laugeibk aad die*. 

Not to the preaeat, but to the ftnaer poKtkal 
instbatkau of Taacanrir in the- gardttrliie cnltiTar- 
tien ol the comitrj aasrSEuUe;. Whoi the rest of 
Cafupt exhibited mitthiiig laiir pcifcrty and barfaiH 
tiaatOj tike c^)eBi camitry beka^iBg to ewk repiiib- 
lifsaa citjr cf Italy had its fertilitj dBvdbped hf 
a& aetife and iadnairions peasantry^ throng the 
anefinBi. of a. ayateni of acieat^ agmnituve* 
Though then^ as now, the pnqfffietass of die soii 
were inhabitants of the towna, the merchant land- 
owners of former times contributed money far more 
liberally towards the cultivation of the land, than 
do now their impoverished successors. By them 
alone was the land-tax paid; at their cost were 
dikes and canals constructed : the former as a pre- 
servative against inundations, the latter to increase 
by irrigation the productive powers of the rich 
plains. The grand canal of Milau, which spreads 
the water of the Ticino over a large part of Lom- 
bardy, owes its existence to those times; and at 
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this day in Italy,* after a lapse of five centuries^ 
the districts formerly free^ and cultivated by a free 
peasantry^ are easily distinguishable from those 
where feudalism prevailed. Through those five 
ages, amidst all the changes that have occurred in 
Tuscany as well as in Lombardy, have been handed 
down from father to son the knowledge and the 
practice of a system of agriculture, which ofiered 
in bygone times, as it does now, a model for imita- 
tion to other lands. And much truly is it to be 
desired that the time may arrive before very long, 
when the Tuscan peasaat's home will bear in cha- 
racter some resemblance to his fields ; that the riches, 
neatness, and deaoliness without will find a coun- 
terpart in the scenes within; and that his toil, 
fbmishing him with more than the mere means of. 
life, shall surround him with some of the comforts 
of a civilized existence. 

* Sismondi. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MANNERS AND INCIDENTS. 

TuscANT enjoys the reputation of being the cheapest 
place of residence in all Italy ; and^ certainljj 
though the iiohabitants of the Grand Duchy com- 
plain bitterly of the rise of prices in articles of food 
that has recently taken place, to the EngUsh stranger 
the cost of living, even under the present order of 
thmgs, will appear surprisingly low. A Tuscan 
scudOf the value of which is about 4«. 5d. in English 
money, will, as far as lodging, food, and amusements 
are concerned, go nearly as far in Florence in minis- 
tering to such wants, as a sovereign in London. For 
instance, in the newest and cleanest part of Florence, 
in the immediate vicinity of the Piazza Maria An- 
tonia, a bed-room and a sitting-room of moderate 
size on the first floor, most comfortably Airnished, can 
be procured at the rate of twenty-seven shillings a 
month. For two paoli^ eleven-pence English money, 
an excellent simple dinner from a cook's shop, or 
trattoria^ can be obtained, consisting of a soup, two 
dishes of meat, and one dish of some kind of 
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vegetable. For a couple of paoli, also^ the doors of 
the opera-house fly open, where first-rate vocalists, 
like Mdlle. Piccolomini, are heard, and first-rate 
operas are performed. In short, for persons of 
scanty means, nowhere^ perhaps, can the always 
unpleasant duties of economy be so agreeably prac- 
tised as in the Tuscan capitaL 

In England, in Loudon especially, sixty pounds 
a year constitutes an income on which a family 
\)Amfftig to tiie middle chtsses would find it cEffiecdt 
to keep up an appearance* of gentOity ; in Florence, 
on the contrary, an annual revenue amoontii!^ to 
that sum confers on the proprietor and his fandly 
the means <£ enjoying many of Ae luxuries of fife. 
Instead of the small, mean, ill-faiinshed rooms, in 
some narrow rtreet in an imfasUanable quaiter ^f 
lite town, to which ^t» recipient of nxty pounds a 
year msst necessarily, in London, be confined, l3ie 
Florentine, with the «ame aimonnft of mesm, caai 
provide himself and family with large weB-fimatBhed 
apartments in aa flsry -square, ttiui an rtfl£an nmily, 
whose circumstances were Bwh as I Itave dieseribed, 
I was well acquainted during my residence in Flo- 
rence. They occupied a suite of rooms in the Piassa 
Santa Oroee, one of the principal piaaasas in die 
town. Their drawing-<room was a spacious, lofty 
apartment, not only well, but dlegacitly, feraished : 
a large mirror in a handsome frame decorated tSie 
wall; on a handsome pier table undemealli liie 
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gktts, stood B M^iEly oTDttsteBted Fvench dodk*; tund 
the small marble tables^ of which there were serend 
in ^the i^em, weve oo^ered wifih Tases, shdls, «nd 
vbtkhik articles *d£ an •omamentid kiad; ^whilst l!be 
xeqiiiireBieirtB ei comfort were fnlly Mrtisfied by ike 
aniHehairs and the iaxnrioiis sofa ftatmet the maw. 
Opemng off this room was a flmaller one, ocdvpied 
by <&e fitrafly in lihe morning hours, and when "tfiey 
had «H> ccmpanj to entertanu in the paerlonr, *a 
geed-^ed, well-*fiimished rocan, a yery ^sDefimt 
rosewood gnmd pianoforte was -seen; whilst another 
aparfcment weli merited the name <of library, from 
"flifi extensive and choice oollection of ancient and 
modem worisis which the shelves of its niHmercius 
bookcases contained. The two yonng ladles of the 
&Bi3y had been educated qnite m a ffifihioimiUe HBtyle, 
hai^ng had muHiermasters, and fitn^gHmasters, and 
FTench masters, and English maifters, remaining, 
iheremthal, intensely ignorant of everything that 
most concerned them as raticmal civilized beings to 
Icnow. !r%e oriftdoor aMire of both mother and 
danghters qmte eorresponded with the aspect of 
^eir home— ^besses made in lihe last iSwhioaable 
styie, iMinnets wrth artificial fkmvrs, silk manttDM, 

aloof poverty stood from their door ; and yet the 
gMed nnrror, tthe IFrendi timepiece, the grand 
inanoforte, the mnnerouB sittang-veoms, the aecota- 
pfislmieRts, the i^Monable dresses, and the artifidal 
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flowers^ were the products wholly of sixty pounds 
a year. 

lu England^ a villa in the immediate vicinity 
of any large town^ is a costly luxury to procure^ 
and one in which no citizen could venture to indulge 
unless possessing a revenue of several hundred 
pounds a year; but far different is the case in 
Tuscany^ for in the vicinity of Florence an excel«- 
lent suite of apartments^ suited to a good-sized 
family^ may be rented at the rate of 40 scudi 
{8L 17s. 8cL) 2L year^ and in a villa near Florence, 
the rent of which was no more than this sum, I 
passed a fortnight with some Italian friends. The 
situation of the house was extremely beautiful^ com- 
manding, as it did^ from the eminence on which 
it rose, an extensive view of undulating hills and 
fertile plains, backed by lofty mountains. From the 
outer hall an inner one was entered, as spacious, 
high, and cool as might be desired in a warm sum- 
mer's clime. This hall gave access to bed-rooms 
suited to the wants of a good-sized family, also to 
a kitchen and two sitting-rooms; the windows of 
which latter opened on a terrace extending the whole 
length of the house, and affording a magnificent 
prospect 

But though an Italian family can manage to 
make a show on sixty pounds a year, such .could 
not be accomplished by an English family resident 
in Florence, owing to the utter difference of opinion 
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existing between the two nations in regard to the 
requisites of life^ and to what constitutes domestic 
felicity. With English people of respectability, 
good, substantial fare — the juicy joint, well-cooked 
vegetables, fresh butter, milk, and eggs, are articles 
of prime necessity; but poor in quality and scant 
in quantity is the food which su£Sces for the re* 
quirements of Italians, belonging even to the middle 
classes of society. 

Strange to the English eye is it to see the house- 
hold life of a Florentine merchant and his family, 
and to mark how comfortless it is, according to the 
English signification of the term. The proprietor 
of a suite of handsome rooms in both town and 
country wiU make his morning meal, before repair- 
ing to his place of business, on a cup of coffee 
without cream or milk, and a piece of sour leavened 
bread, devoid of any accompaniment On his din- 
ner table will be seen, day after day, as the prin- 
cipal dish, a large tureen of tasteless soup, consisting 
of the thin watery decoction of a small piece of 
beef, thickened up by maccaroni to its utmost capa- 
city. The pie or pudding is reserved for great 
occasions, such as Easter, Christmas, and company 
days, and seldom forms a portion of the domestic 
meal. For supper, if milkless coffee and dry bread 
come not again into requisition, the day's refresh- 
ments are probably concluded with a dish of kidney- 
beans swimming in oil, accompanied with a glass 
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or two of duB acid wine. Then, $im, tbougfa tfae 
wiaftrem of the bonsehold appears al»x>ad in velvet, 
satkiy silk, and aitifietal flowers; at heme a n^htocp 
Terj- pomibly constitates the head-dress for faer 
morning wear, aocompankd by a dress which, if not 
very old and v«ry fiuled, is certain to be composed 
of some material of the commonest and ch^ipest 
kind. Cold alfio as the winter's wind often blo^ppsp 
from the snowy crests of the Apennines, and nony- 
and chilly as are generally the spring months, no fire 
(or at least bat rarely) dispenses its gemal warmth 
ainrand, gladdening the eye with a cheeifnl blase. 
It would be difficult, indeed, if not* impossible, to find 
an English fimiily of respectability contented witii 
such a style of life; or one that would not willingly 
fbr^, if necessary, every feature of external show — 
the grand pianoforte, the gilded mirror, the showy 
timepece, the velvet bonnet, and embroidered nnDtfe 
— lor IJie enjoyment of good food, good daily drese, 
and, above all, the good, cheerftil fire in the long oold' 
evenings of winter. 

The Tuscans may well love their warm summer 
skies, for under those of winter thenr lives for the 
mmt part (at least to the English idea) ane indeed 
dreary and unoomfdrtable. All along the base of 
llie Ap^tmines, the winter climate, fer neariy perhiqps 
three months in the year/ is very little, if at all, in-> 
ferior in severity to the dimate of Bhglandor ireiandL 
Barely is Morenoe unvisited by sonw, and never 
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dfiNM a sciison dapse witibont tbe feeqnent recxuyence 
of fiseet; whilst ovearhead,. cUtrk lowmi^ eloods^. 
'benm downwards from. &e moimtaiiiS; exclude &» 
sun from view. The north, a&d east winds bl(yw: 
pi^roingly^ and even so late aa the monA of March* 
few »e a gmtefid lurury. In a cLmte ««di a» 
this^ it might reasonably be sfOf^posed that ampW 
provision would be made &r the e&jo3anent in, 
l2ie wii^r season of a genial temperature indoovs^ 
through the means of artificial heat; but, as if in 
defianoe of aU the dictates of common sense, one: 
finds in. Tuscany the dwellings of the peasantry, 
generally, sead the dwellings of the middle clasaest 
aft(»i) constructed in a manner suited solely to 
a climate where summer perpetnally pEreyails; tlie* 
windows of the former being devoid of glass, and 
die sitting-Tooms of the latter being frequently de- 
stitnte of fire-places or stoves^ What a cheerlesft 
pictnre,. under such circumstances, a fiunily party* 
in Florence presents on a winter's evening, may^ 
easily be conceited; tibe light from the lamp fidl-^ 
ing xqpon a circle of shivering mortals^ whose cheeks 
and lips, with their pale bluish Ime, attest the 
severity of the cold. WeQ may the household vir- 
tsies languish in Italy, and domestic love grow cold^ 
under the influence of that frigid temperature which 
prevails during the winter months indoors. 

Even where fire-plaoes exist in Italy, the EngHek 
sixanger soon . discovers that they are generally 

2 
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intended far more for show than use; the prin- 
ciple that guided their construction seeming in 
general to have been, that all the heat should go 
up the chimney, and all the smoke should enter 
the room. So well are the natives acquainted with 
this characteristic of their fire-places that they seem 
to consider the refusal of smoke to ascend the 
chimney merely a logical consequence of fire being 
kindled on the hearth below; and the complaints 
which strangers utter on this subject are considered 
simple and unreasonable in the extreme. ** Bring up 
some wood and make a fire in our room/' I said to 
the porter of a house in Naples where I resided. 
The direction was obeyed ; the wood was piled upon 
the hearth, the match box was produced, and in 
another moment the fire would have been kindled, 
had I not, suddenly recalling my previous winter's 
experience in Tuscany on this subject, hastily asked, 
" But does the chimney smoke ? " At these words 
the man turned round, and, with a look and in a 
tone expressive of both wonder and amusement at 
the simplicity of my question, replied, ** Smoke ! to 
be sure it does.** 

To impute to ItaUans, however, an indifference to 
and entire disuse of artificial heat in winter would 
be untrue; for, though neither open fire-places nor 
close stoves are patronised by them, they possess, 
in the great domestic institution of the scaMino, a 
means of blunting, in some degree, the sharpness of 
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the cold* Scarcely has the power of the hot sum- 
mer sun begun to wane, than the front of every 
crockery shop presents to view numbers of small 
brown, earthenware jars, with high overarching han- 
dles. Holding an article of this kind filled almost to 
the top with charcoal embers, Italians may be often 
seen, both rich and poor, going through the ordinary 
avocations of life, on a cold winter's day, with much 
apparent complacency. The porter at the palace 
door cheers the duU tedium of his hours through 
the means of his scaldino; the crippled beggar, 
who entreats the passer-by, for the love of the most 
blessed Virgin, to give him a quattrino, whilst he 
extends one hand to receive the expected alms, holds 
in the other a scaldino ; the elderly gentleman, who 
walks along at a slow, measured pace, has probably 
a scaldino concealed beneath the folds of his volu- 
minous mantle ; the lady, as she sits talking to her 
guest, caresses lovingly the warm, smooth brown sur- 
face of her scaldino. The scaldino takes its place 
alike in drawing-room and kitchen, and is cherished 
alike by mistress and by servant One stumbles over 
scaldini on the floor, knocks down scaldini on the 
table; scaldini here, and there, and everywhere, ex- 
hibit themselves, from mom till night in winter, to 
the stranger's view inside ,the dwelling of a Floren- 
tine family. 

The scaldino is not without some value, indeed, 
in a pleasurable point of view; and on my first 
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tfrival in Italy, being of a chilly t^npenanent^ I 
inrested a sum equivalent to three hal%ence in 
the purchase of a -scaldino. Short, however, was 
»y con&nnity witk the iMtional custom, for I feond 
that indulgence to my hands or feet, in the wuy 
of extra warmth through the medium of the sectl- 
iUnOy entailed upon me severe and eonstasot head* 
aches; a very natural consequence of the noxiooB 
gas arising from red-hot charcoal embers^ which 
I had been unwisely imbibing; yet though the 
fiimes firom the raiouldering charcoal affsctud me 
so prejudicially, I never heard an Italian complahi 
of the sHghtest inconvenienee in this respect Still, 
though no headache may arise from the influence of 
a poisonous gas to persons accustomed £t?om childr- 
hoed to the use of the saoMinOy the native vigour 
of the constitution most certainly be sapped in some 
degree by constantly inhal i ng a vitiated atmosphere. 

The use of the scaldino, and the absence or de&- 
eiency of fire-*places and stoves in Italian houses, is 
i» be attributed, doubtless, to the costliness of fuel; 
a good fire being a luxmry beyond tiie power of 
even the middle classes of society in lialy to indulge 
in habitually, even in winter, without taxing their 
generally very linrited finances in an undue degree. 
The absence of a dieap, abundant fuel, like coal 
in England, causes much discomfort and suffering 
amongst all the poorer classes in Italy in Ihe^wioter 
season; for the price of wood is such as to rendea: 
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the greatest economy of consumptioQ of this article 
obUgatory on the great bulk of the middle as well as 
af &e entire lower class of the conminnity. What 
a disagreeable economy that is to practise, no ni^ 
tiye of England can understand, who has not made 
a [personal acquaintance with the winter climate of 
Italy by a residence there during the cold season 
of the year. So nuich has been written about the 
warm sun, the blue sky, and the balmy air of Italy, 
that an idea strongly pervades the English mind, 
that warm suns, blue skies, and balmy airs are 
the almost perpetual inheritance of that fortunate 
country. But such an idea experience proves 
should be classed amongst the popular delusions 
enumerated by Sir Thomas Brown; for in many 
.an Italian November day the wind blows icy cold; 
in many a December day the sun refuses to shine.; 
and in many a January and February day the skies 
are covered with lead^i clouds, from which the 
rain pours mercilessly down. Oh, poets and novel 
writers I great is the responsibility resting on your 
heads, for having Postered the huge illusion which 
so generally prevails with regard to the blessedness 
of an Italian winter cUme. With the incessant, sound 
of rain-drops in my ear^ and the dull light &om a 
leaden sky entering the windows of my room, my 
feet and fing^s well nigh numb with cold, I have 
•ofton longed in Italy for the glorious warmth of a 
&fe of English coal; b^ore which the beams .of 
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even the brightest winter Italian sun &de into mere 
nothingness. 

Geology and morality may seem, at first sight, 
subjects far apart; but it is not difficolt to trace 
an intimate connection between the mines of coal 
and the domestic virtues of England : for in- 
stance, if Mr. Smith, that very exemplary member 
of the community, who is to be found evening after 
evening in his easy chair at his own fireside, chat- 
ting with his wife and playing with his children- 
if this same Mr. Smith, the pattern husband, the 
model father, instead of having a good coal fire to 
sit beside, were to be condemned to pass the long 
winter evenings inhaling carbonic acid gas from a 
scaldino, in a cold, dark, fireless room, it is much 
to be feared that Mrs. Smith would have often to 
mourn an absent spouse, and that few and far be- 
tween would be the rides that Master Tom would 
get upon the parental foot or knee. Keeping this 
consideration, therefore, as we should do, in view, 
it must be allowed that when the temperature in- 
doors ranges at forty degrees or less, it is a difficult 
thing for Signor Bacilesi to sit out the long winter 
evenings in his cold, gloomy home, acting the 
Smithian part, when cafiss and theatres abroad afford 
him, at a trifling cost, the combined enjoyments of 
society, amusement, warmth, and light. Who then, 
•duly reflecting on this subject, can fail to recognise 
the important part which the geological conforma- 
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tion of Camberland and Lancashire plays in the 
development of the domestic virtues in England? 

Throughout Tuscany^ and, indeed, I may say, 
throughout Italy, England and the English are very 
much respected by the great mass of the population. 
The power of England presents itself to the popular 
mind in Tuscany as a power of the most unlimited 
magnitude. The release of Rosa Madiai and her 
husband from prison resulted entirely, I was told, 
from the interposition of England in their favour, 
through the means of a threat uttered by the 
English Government on the subject. My informant 
assured me, gravely, that the English Minister wrote 
to the Grand Duke, "If in six weeks* time Rosa 
and her husband are not free, I will send an army to 
release them, and knock down Florence about your 
ears!" Of course, such a terrific menace could not 
.fail in producing an immediate effect 

According to the same accurate and trustworthy 
authority, an Englishman or Englishwoman never 
breaks a promise and never defrauds. During my 
stay in Tuscany, I found the most unlimited con- 
fidence placed in my honesty, by persons, almost 
strangers to me, with whom I had money trans- 
actions of any kind. In a case that came under 
my own knowledge, of an English lady who had 
defrauded a poor Florentine tradeswoman of a sum 
which to the latter was one of a serious amount, I 
had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
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deep"«eated reliance on Baglish h on ea lj thai pee- 
vailed. ** How eoold you act so very ioohMj^ I 
Jiiid, ^aa to go en from month to manlh» aad even 
fioom year to year^not only giving czedtt, bat l^adii^ 
mooii^, when it waa aaked?" ^ Yes, I feel nonr 
tkat I aeted ^Kilishly^" waa tibie reply ; ^bnt the ladty 
bttDg Bnglish, I nenrer doiibted for a moment she 
-would repay me every fiurthing that she owod^ ao 
.ecnding to Jier word." Predaely to the. same purport 
waa the remark made to me by the propvietixr of one 
of the principal hatels in Florence^ to whom I ex* 
paBfiwd my surpdae that he should have permitted 
a swindler, a aoirdimmt Englishman, to dsfraod him 
Qot of the expenaes of board and lodging for a kngtb- 
ened time* " The gentleman always said he would 
pay me when he got a remittance finom hia Loaden 
banker,'^ was the reply ; ^ and I, thinkiTig him to he 
an Englishman,.fbr he bore the name of one>. believed 
implicitly what he aaid." '^ Still/' I rejoined, ^^when 
you found out through the telegraph that he had no 
money at the bank, as he declared, I wonder you 
eootinued to give credit to his promises of eventaal 
payment" " Well," was the reply, « if I had not 
believed him tx) be an Englishman, I would have 
turned him out of doors at anste; but as I nenrer 
knew an English gentleman to cheat or to break his 
word, I relied confidently en having my djara at 
last" ' 

In regard to Italian female servants,! invariably 
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hand that the; great desire of their hearto. was to get 
into the jsiemh&e of an English lady or an JSnglkh 
.&adljj not so amch 'from the increasB of wages ikagr 
might obtain bejond the Italian standard, as from 
the kinder trealaBent .thej ^pected :to receive, and 
the easier life dsej hoped to leed, than that whidi 
Ml to their lot in an Italian family. ^' Pcaj^ take 
me as your maid," was an entreaty that I constantly 
hemrd, together with the aasnraiice thttb I might 
fix the wages at any snm I chose. English ladjes, 
indoed, are lec^d op to and spdken d^ amongst 
Italians of the lower classes, in a manner that often 
cmused me considerably; by the women espeoiaUy, 
whose depressed social condition leads ahnost nni- 
TBarsally to the most extreme cowardliness of mind. 

Constantly, when performing the most simple ao* 
:tbn£^ in the world, I have &nnd my achievements 
rc^^arded as bebmging to the heroic dass.: &r i»r 
stance, when bathing, I advanced into the sea until 
the water reached up to my waist — when daring 
a tln^ldfi]^*8torm, I stood near the window to watch 
tisa lishtEiia^f^&ushes — when I (aH>ssed a. narrow street 
hetZT^rU^, two very slowly moving lines of 
carriages — ^I was looked upon as having done some- 
thing truly wonderfuL Many were the tales I heard 
of iEnghdi ladies' deeds of daring: how this one had 
•ondertaken a jommey by herself — hsfw that one had 
not, scrupled to ride or walk for senreral miles alone — 
and how another^ who had lost, her way one evsiing 
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in a chesnat wood, instead of going well-nigh crazy 
with fright, (as an Italian girl under similar drcum- 
stances would be certain to do,) treated the affair as 
a good joke, by burstingr out into a merry lauffh on 
heZg wakeni up the ensning xnom^ by some 
members of her family, who, going in search, had 
found her sleeping quietly beneath a tree. The ex- 
treme pusillanimity of Italian women gives in their 
opinion quite a marvellous character to the simplest 
deeds ; and this failing — ^unchecked in childhood — 
grows sometimes to an excess that must often detract 
much firom the happiness of their lives. 

'^ Ho paura^ (I am afraid) is the commonest ex- 
pression one hears in Italy from feminine lips. I 
was acquainted with a young girl of seventeen, who 
stayed in bed three days to recover from the effects 
of some Silly hobgoblin fears ; and a middle-aged 
servant of mine remained in a dead swoon for up- 
wards of an hour, in consequence of seeing a large 
eel unexpectedly : it is, indeed, rare to find amongst 
rich or poor an Italian woman who will not scream, 
or jump, or start, on the slightest provocation ima- 
ginable. 

Although the English are generally liked and 
respected throughout Tuscany, they are very far 
from being favourites with the upper classes of that 
land. Whilst to the Tuscan peasant, to the trades- 
man, or to the merchant, the term Inglese stands 
as the impersonification of honour, probity, courage. 
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wealthy and generosity; to the. Tuscan gentleman 
or noble that same word is the synonym for every 
phase of disagreeableness : a result attributable in 
a great degree to the pride and shyness which cha- 
racterize, in general, English manners; for to the 
polished Italian, brought up to respect the esta- 
blished forms of pohteness beyond most other 
things, and gifted with a volubility of speech that 
knows no check, English silence and reserve very 
naturally wear the aspect of studied rudeness or 
want of courtesy. 

To the estrangement resulting from this source 
is added that which proceeds from uncongeniality 
of. tastes and characters. Excluded from the real 
business of life, without public duties of any kind 
to engage his mind, and with no profitable avoca- 
tions to occupy his time, the Tuscan nobleman, or 
gentleman of independent fortune, seeks refrige from 
the approaches of ennui by a headlong plunge into 
the whirling gulf of pleasure and dissipation. A 
career of such a kind, whose only aim is self-indul- 
gence, whilst it destroys the sense of right, infal- 
libly imparts a tone of frivolity to the character. 
The English nobleman or gentleman, brought up 
under influences widely different, with many oppor- 
tunities of useful occupation, and a consciousness of 
public duties as landholder or magistrate, and with 
the means of honourably satisfying his love of ex- 
citement, in the wide field of political life that is 
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iiirown open to his amtiitionj aoqvires n oertam 
serioQsnesg of thought and solidity of chsraoteTy 
which but ill harmonifle wiA the tone of Itaiian 
society; where the advent of a new prima d^tmof 
holds the same place in interest aa the adve^ ci 
a new Prime Minister does in England, and wheie 
&e graces* of a pirouette and the merits of a roulade 
are discnssed with the same amonnt of eamestneaa 
and animation that might be employed in En^ish. 
society in criticiaii^ the acts and woids of EngBah 
public characters and statesmen. 

Another canse may also be dtacovered fat that 
&like which is entertained by the upper classes of 
Tuscany towards the English generally. With an 
innate fondness finr display, a national taste tjbati 
manifests itself threngfaont enrery rank, of society: in 
Italy, the Tuscan nobleman or gentleman, having a; 
fortcme of moderate amount or a scanty revmme, 
finds himself eclipsed in his own land, in external' 
pomp and idtow, by that wealthy Jl!D^o<*Saxcm raoe: 
whom a love of change, of art, of sunshine, or other, 
motives have impelled towaids the shores of Italy.. 
The prinoepe or morvAas^ whose ancestors played a> 
distinguidied part in Floit^itine history, and whose 
fortress-palaoes adorn the Tuscan captal, must be 
galled and mortified by the consideration thal^ in. 
equipages, in style of Uving, in spltadonr of entei^ 
tabunents, th^ cammt compete with Mr. Borown^ 
or Mr. Smith, whose gentility dates not, perhaps^ 
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bejond the qnarter or. luitf-qmrter of a centary* 
Bat fldll: more poYracfbl than any of the cansea 
of egtraDgement emuBerated ia that which has its 
gnmth in the di£Eeient codes of morals ihat beas"* 
EFtmy nespeetivdy in Italian and En^ish sociely* 
^ The Ei^lish talk scandal about, ns^" say die: 
Ladians: and, probably, this charge is not without: 
£enuidaition ; for no pure-minded EnglishwicHiianj orr 
H^it^hinking En^&hman^ can frequent Italian so** 
caety widumt £nding mnch to condemn. 

To. one custom) preyaJbent not only in Tuscany but 
tlooughoajt Italy, no l^igth of imdenoe abroad can 
ever iac(»ioilB the English stranger. In the Brilxdi 
iihs, the pradace of bai^gainiiig is looked upon as a 
yeiy plebeiaa transaetion^ and in the lowest order of 
shops alone, aad amongst the lower claases of the 
pe(^e chiefly, is the practice of bargittniug general* 
With us, no sho{J^eeper, who aimed at securing the 
custom of respectable p^raoni^ would oSeit to abate 
QBe &rthing in the prices first demanded. &r hi& 
goeds^; and evon Ibe most thrifty lady would scarcely 
venture to compromise her gentility so far as to at*» 
tempt to higgle over tibe purchase of a yard of calico 
or a pound of tea. Far difibrent in Ibis respect, is Ibe 
custom in Italy; for the Itabau shopkeeper, wbetber 
he lives is a fiBtAionable stiteet or in. a bade laae^ 
whether he vends satins or maocaroni, almost in*^ 
vanaUy demands &r his^ commodities a higher 
pribs: than he wiU take, or indeed calculates ta 
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receive ; since his customers, whether rich or poor, 
on their part quite as nniversallj stipulate for an 
abatement in the cost of the article they wish to 
buy. The difficulty to English strangers of sbop- 
pingy under such circumstances^ may easily be con- 
ceived; unfamiliar with the art of barfinunin^r as 
they usuaUy are, a» well as being ignorSToTthe 
just value of the article they may desire to pur- 
chase. Of course, however, for those fortunate 
individuals on whom economical considerations need 
exercise no restraint, shopping in Italy is an occu- 
pation that involves as little trouble as does shop- 
ping in England; but to those natives of the 
British isles who do n<5t find it convenient to pay 
a third, or perhaps one-half, more than the fair 
value of every article, Italian*shopping is a griev- 
ance, and a burdensome affliction. Disagreeable to 
me, however, as was always the avocation, I often 
derived considerable amusement in listening to such 
negotiations, and witnessing the manner in which 
they were carried on between the vendor and the 
purchaser. 

A lady asks the price of a ribbon she admires — 

" Three paoli the braccio," is the reply. 

^^ Three paoli !" rejoins the lady in a contemptuous 
tone, giving the ribbon a slight toss aside; ^^how 
dear ! how enormously dear !'* 

'^Dear! no, not at all,'' returns the shopkeeper, 
blandly; "rather it is cheap, remarkably cheap, 
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if you consider the colour and quality of the 
goods." 

The lady takes up the ribbon again^ looks at it, 
and after a moment's consideration says she will give 
two paoli the braccio for it 

The man shakes his head, with something of an 
indignant air. Two paoli the braccio for such a 
ribbon ! quite impossible to give it for such a price 
as that ; but to accommodate the signora as far as 
practicable, he will say twenty crazie* the braccio 
for it 

"Still much too dear,'* is the rejoinder: **the 
ribbon is not really worth more than twelve crazie ; 
but as the colour suits me, I will give seventeen 
crazie a braccio for it" 

**I am very sorry, but I cannot sell it at that price." 
3 A short silence follows; the lady looks at the rib* 
bon with an approving eye, the shopman waits for 
some new proposal; but none being forthcoming, 
he suggests, at lengthy an accommodation of the dif-^ 
ference; for eighteen crazie the braccio the ribbon 
shall be hers. 

The proposition being acceded to, the negotiation 
comes happily to an end* 

Not always, however, does the transaction termi- 
nate so speedily. On two or three successive days 
I have known negotiations renewed, before a satis- 
factory settlement of the price could be attained. 
* There are eight crazie in a paolo. 
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On one of these occasions^ a straw bonnet, of the 
value of about seven shillings in English money, 
was the article under discussion. On the third day, 
the negotiations had so £ar advanced to a favour* 
able termination, that a difference of about two* 
pence three-£srthing3 alone prevented the sale from 
taking place; and on the fourth day^ I have no 
doubt the difference was finally adjusted, and the 
sale effected by the sacrifice of a few farthings on 
either side. 

The process of shopping, under the Italian system, 
would be much simplified to the stranger, if any 
certain, rule could be given as to the proportion that 
the real value of an article bears to its nominal 
one. But though, unhappily, Italian shopkeepers 
all agree to ask far more for their goods than 
they are worth, they by no means show the same 
accord in adopting one uniform rajbe of overcharge. 
Each shop has its different sliding scale: as the 
stranger will find &om painful experience; whikt 
in one> an article may be procured for half the 
price first asked, in another an abatement of only 
a third or a fourth part of the original price will 
be made. Amidst the intricacies and perplexities 
of such a system, the stranger stands but little 
chance of obtaining any article at a price at all ap* 
proximiating to the one it ought in equity to bear. 

'^Quanto vuol darmi?^ (** How much will you give 
me?") is a phrase much in use amongst tradesmen. 
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on an olyjecticni being made to the price demanded 
for tkeir waves ; and when I haye left a shap, rather 
than ccmdiiet negotiations for sale on the established 
higgling principle, mj proceeding was looked upon, 
I cotdd easily see, as something qnite eccentric and 
absurd: so firmly is it established in the Italian mind 
iiiat every one who wants to buy, and every one who 
desires to sell, should each endeavour strenuously, on 
their respeetive parts, the one to make die most, the 
other to pay the least he can, whether the matter 
invdve the value of a few pence or many pounds* 

Yet, universally as tlie Hebrew {urinc^e of trade 
prevails throughout Italy, and biassed as minds be- 
come in &vour of customs sanctioned by prescrip- 
tion, I have met with Italian tradesmen sufficiency 
rational and enlightened to condemn the principle 
of overcharging as dishonest and injurious. 

'* But what can I do ? " said a Floreoitine mercer 
to me one day, in reference to some observations 
of mine ; *' tibough I admire the English system of 
dealing as being an essentially good and honest one, 
the practice of it on my part would certainly banish 
from my shop every Italian customer I have ; for no 
Italian lady would purchase from me the most trifling 
article, unless I made some abatement in the price 
declared; however reasonable and fidr Ihat price 
nnght be» Under such dbrcumstances, therefore, not 
oioly to make any profit, but even to save myself 
from actual Ioas» I must ask in the first instance a 

p2 
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high price for my goods^ in order to allow for the 
abatement that every customer will inevitably de- 
mand. Fixed prices are best, I freely admit, and I 
wish heartily that they were the established rule in 
this land ; but for a solitary individual like myself 
to oppose a universal custom, and to set up a system 
of English dealing here, would soon result in ruin 
and bankruptcy." 

To the reasonableness of such observations I 
could not but assent; recalling the keenness with 
which the process of bargaining on the part of in- 
tending purchasers had often, under my own eye, 
been carried on. Not only in this, but in many 
other respects, Italy affords a striking example of 
the way in which evils act and re-act upon each 
other, so as almost hopelessly to perpetuate their 
rule. 

The universality of beggary in Italy detracts much 
from the pleasure of a stranger's residence in that 
land ; and though the Neapolitan dominions, perhaps, 
possess an unhappy pre-eminence in that particular, 
the curse of mendicancy prevails to a most lament- 
able extent in Tuscany. From the rich plains 
through which the Amo winds, there issue a 
ragged, squalid tribe, who sustain their miserable 
lives on charity. In Pisa, the beggars would almost 
seem to constitute the most numerous class of the 
population; and, in the other towns of Tuscany, 
mendicancy exhibits itself on a scale of scarcely 
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less magnitude. Under the bright blue summer sky, 
and in a land Tvhere plenty apparently reigns, no- 
where could I escape &om sights and sounds of 
misery ; everywhere was heard the monotonous cry, 
lisped by the young, mumbled by the old, and cho- 
rused forth by ragged wretches of both sexes and of 
every age — ^^ Datemi qualche cosa! ho fame, ho tanto 
fame! Datemi unapiccola moneta, per Vamore delta 
sanciiamna Vergine / " * 

Extensively, however, as poverty does really pre-r 
vail in Tuscany, and numerous as are the fit objects 
for charity that one sees, the tribe of beggars is often 
largely swelled by additions &om a class of indi- 
viduals who are mendicants more from choice than 
necessity; having other means of sustaining life 
than those derived from alms. This class of unpro- 
fessional beggars abounds especially in country dis- 
tricts; and so deficient, for the most part, are the 
lower orders of the peasantry in a consciousness of 
anything inherently degrading in the mendicant's 
trade, that petitions for aid will come from persons 
evincing in their looks and dress an air of respecta- 
bility. Almost before the power of speech is at^ 
tained, the bright-eyed, round-cheeked child of the 
eontadino will stretch out its little hand to the pass- 
ing stranger for some trifling coin ; and the peasant 
woman whose husband cultivates a small plot of 

* *' Give me something ! I am hungry; I am so rery hungry I 
Give me a trifle, for the love of the Blessed Virgin ! " 
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land, will more than hint how extremdy aeoeptaUe 
would be the donation of a cast-off petticoat or gown. 
Very |M*obably, not a little of the favour witli wiudi 
the beggar's trade is regarded in Tnacax^ originaleB 
in the circumstance, that mendicancj and rehgkn 
are exhibited constantly to the people's yiew in mtb- 
mate union. The brown-robed frkr, with wallet on 
his back, who begs firom door to door — here, for a 
piece of bread, there, for a contribution of ckesnvto 
or of meal ; the Brother of Mercy, who goes his 
rounds with begging«box in hand; the fiiar, who 
takes his stand in the public streets, to solicit 
alms for the relief of sufficing sonls in porgatory: 
acting as they all do under the sanction of tie 
Churchy not unnaturally tend to invest with a kind 
of dignity the mendicant's trade in the public eatixoa- 
tion. Be this, however, the cax»e or not, one tfaan^ 
is certain, that amongst the lower classes of Tuseai^ 
no feeling of pride, independence, and sel^reqieet 
will restrain the utterance of petitions for aid, evmi 
on the part of many whose cironmstances are smh 
as to place them far above the ordinary mea^ieaitt 
class. 

By universal assent, Tuscany, with one single «l- 
oeption, ranks high above all the other Italian States 
in regard to elegance of expression and purity of 
pronunciation of the Italian tongue. Rome abne, 
the exception referred to, can contest the palm of 
superiority with Tuscany in this particular; and 
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th(mgh, accordiiig to the well-kaown saying, ^la 
Imgua Tosmna in boeea Bomana/* be the best, the 
inhabitants of Tascanj, and more especially the citi<- 
ssens of Sienna, pique themselTes cm the possession 
of the exclusive power of speaking the Italian lan- 
guage with perfect purity. On such a point, a 
foreigner can necessarily be no judge, for many a 
minute shade of difference in the pronunciation of 
an unfamiliar word escapes the untutored ear; but 
one thing is certain, that the merest novice in the 
Italian language will soon discover that, as a gene- 
ral rule, the Florentines, throughout the middle and 
lower classes of the population, take certain liberties 
with their language that neither good taste nor dic-> 
tionary authority can in the least degree justify. For 
instance, they very frequently convert the letter ^*c,'* 
when it begins a word, into an "h" in sound, so as to 
make haaa out of casa (house), havallo out of eavalh 
(horse), and so on through a great number of words 
of the same kind. With this particular fault, which is 
one pretty much confined to Florence and its imme- 
diate vicinity, the Tuscan pronunciation of Italian was 
pleasing to my ear above that of any other part of 
Italy, tiie Roman not excepted. It is a truly plea- 
sant thing to hear Italian spoken in a voice possess- 
ing the charms of softness and sweetness — qualities, 
however, which, strange to say in a land of vocalists, 
are seldom found in die speakmg voices of Italian 
men, and still far more rarely in those of Italian 
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women, I have often been pained to an indescri- 
bable degree, in Italian society, by the shrill, sharp 
voices of the ladies whom I heard around me. One 
young lady in particular, with whom circumstance^ 
brought me unfortunately into frequent contact, 
used, by every word she uttered, to cause me the 
same suffering as I have endured from the grinding 
of a saw, the scratch of a slate pencil, or the scream 
of a steam whistle; and I have often felt tempted 
to beg that she would chant or operatize her sen- 
tences ; for, curious to say, like many other Italian 
ladies I knew who possessed speaking voices of a 
similar description, she sang with taste, power, and 
sweetness. 

In the British Isles, music is a passion with the 
few, an amusement, or object of mere liking, to 
the many ; but, in Italy, music seems to speak to the 
heart and soul of every inhabitant of that country. 
In Florence, rich and poor are alike adorers of 
the opera. The London artisan, intent on pleasure, 
hurries off to a third-rate theatre, to luxuriate in 
the comicalities of some broad &rce, or to seek ex- 
citement in the exhibition of melodramatic horrors: 
blue lights, green lights, and red lights are his 
delight; he loves to see fairies flying in the air; 
dragons with fiery tails, and magicians with mag- 
nificent turbans and splendid beards. Beyond a 
popular song or two, the tune of which the itinerant 
barrel organ has made familiar to his ear, he know^ 
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little of music; his own attainments in that art 
being probably limited to humming or whistling 
^* God save the Queen,*' or some negro melody. 

The Florentine artisan, though not inferior in 
natural intelligence, yet certainly inferior in point 
of education, seeks for enjoyment in pleasures of a 
more elevated kind* Passing by with indifference 
the gigantic placards which announce the perform- 
ance of some wonderful horse, or the hundredth 
representation, amidst universal applause^ of some 
laughter-exciting play, he hies with his small savings 
to the opera house, . to listen to the prima donnd!s 
harmonious strains. Not a note escapes his ear ; he 
listens with every faculty; prepared to applaud or 
to condemn each vocalist, where praise or blame is 
due. He can trace the silver thread of harmony 
through passages where the clue seems lost to a 
less gifted and cultivated ear, and each note he 
hears makes a distinct impression on his memory. 
He feels no fatigue, he knows no tedium, though 
he listens to the same opera, suug by the same vo- 
calists, for the twentieth time ; and the strains thus 
heard he carries back in mind with him to cheer 
the weariness of his labour hours. From the car- 
penter's shop I have heard the finest airs of the 
" Sonnambula " rise up melodiously iq the air ; the 
work-girl, with a power and sweetness of voice which 
I could not but envy, has sung me the best pieces 
from the "Traviata" in a truly admirable style; 
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and I kneiw a maid-servant wbo eoold go unerringly 
throngh at least twenty operas, from beginnifi^ to 
end. '' Masic I how I adore mnaicl^ is tbe nnivectal 
cry in Italy , amongst old and youi^, ridi and poor. 
According to the principle of the Scandinavian 
mythology, which made die happiness of heaven for 
the righteous consist in an endless repetition of the 
pleasures they had most enjoyed on earth — eisen 
as the followers of Odin were to driok mead ovt 
of ever-overflowing goblets, and to chop aS eauch 
otiber's heads, and limbs, and arms to tbe end of 
time — 60 a paradise constructed fyr Italians on the 
same plan would necessitate an inexhaustible so^qply 
of first-rate operas and arti$t$8y with vocal powers 
equally divine. 

At Easter time, either a little before or after that 
festival, the streets of Fhurence exhibit a sight wUeh 
cannot fail in some degree to excite the stranger's 
cnrioshy and eurprise. Dressed in robes of wbite, 
composed of some light material, such as muslin or 
lace, over skirts of satin or silk, with large white 
veils enveloping their heads, young giris n»y be 
seen proeeeding along the public streets, eitiiur 
singly or in groups, accompanied by a lady of 
matronly aspect The attire, so suggestive of matri- 
monial proceedings, instantly led me to the coadiu- 
sion that the young girls whom I saw were dther 
going to, or retnmng from the redding of a frimd 
or relation ; but, on inquiry, I found that the dress 
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iN^ch had excited my iaterest and cariositj was 
sigtaficanti, not of matrimoiij, but (^ religion; it 
being adopted by sneh jomig girls as, for the first 
tine in tbeir lires, were admitted to receiTe the 
Gommimion. 

English {jiilanthropy takes under its especial pro* 
teetion the bSnd, the deaf, the dumb, the maimed, and 
die dsseaaed in mind and body ; for these subscriptions 
axe raised, dooatiofis given, and legacies bequeathed 
by charitable peisons. But Italian, and particularly 
ToBcw philanthropy would seem, for the most part, 
to take a different direction; for, judging from the 
an»Hiiit of fiinds set apart in Florence for Tarious 
charital^ purposes, the w«it of sight, of speech, 
the fidlure of health, the loss of limbs, of hearing, 
4HEul of reason, are each accounted a calamily of less 
Wright than that which afflicts the maiden destined 
to see her youth go by, and grey hairs arrive, unpro- 
vided with a husband. English b^ievolence ooo^ 
templates with indifference the woes of spinsterism, 
bat Italian benevofenee rushes to its aid with a zeal 
truly commendable; enhancing the effect of feminine 
graces, and increasing thrir power to subdue the 
manly heart, by the substantial dharms of money* 
In Tuscany, as well as duroughout ail Italy, the be- 
stowal of marriage portions has ever been one of the 
mairt &voQrite charities ; and in Florence alone the 
sums tims distributed annually amount to betwe^i 
three and four thousand pounds. The Society of St. 
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John the Baptist, the patron saint of Florence, was 
founded chiefly for the purpose of endowing girls 
in humble circumstances with marriage portions; 
and to the same purpose is annually applied a cer- 
tain portion of the funds of the brotherhood of the 
Misericordi&t Another charitable society takes upon 
itself to provide every fatherless Florentine girl with 
a matrimonial dowry of fifty scudi (about eleven 
pounds English money). To entitle themselves, 
however, to receive such donations^ girls must pay 
great attention to their religious duties ; attend mass 
frequently, take the Communion at proper times, go 
to confession regularly, and, above all things, present 
themselves at the catechetical examination called the 
doUrina, held by the priests in the several parish 
churches after morning service on Sunday. The 
girl who absents herself from the dottrina without 
a sufficient cause to justify her absence, has a mark 
attached to her name on every occasion of such 
truancy; which marks accumulating to the number 
of three or more, invalidate her claim to the recep- 
tion of the next instalment of the marriage portion, 
which otherwise would be hers. According to the 
age of the recipient, within a certain limit, the por- 
tion varies; for from eighteen years of age up to 
thirty-five, the young maiden's dower (which she is 
alone, however, entitled to receive on her marriage 
day) undergoes generally a triennial increase; but 
the limit of five-and-thirty being reached without a 
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Lusband being obtained^ the hapless maid is doomed 
to mourn over the destruction of all her matrimo* 
rial hopes^ from her exclusion henceforth from the 
benefits of the charitable endowment through which 
she trusted to win her way to marriage. Poor hap- 
less maid of thirty-five, if such there be in Florence I 
who cannot sympathize with her sorrows, as she seeft 
that dreaded day and hour approach when she loses 
every right to claim the seventeen years' accumulating 
heap of silver scudi, the due reward of years of sedu- 
lous attendance at mass,'confession, and the doUrina! 
Sad, however, as the old maid's fate is deemed in 
Italian popular estimation, it may well be questioned 
whether the Tuscan spinster's lot, in the lower classes 
of life at least, is not in reality frequently a far hap- 
pier one than that of many by whom the marriage 
portion has been rightfully claimed. If not actually 
maltreated — as from several cases that came under 
my own observation I have cause to know she not 
unfrequently is — the Tuscan wife, in the lower 
classes of society, occupies the position of a mere 
servant in the husband's view ; and on a festay when 
her work is done, while her husband goes forth to 
enjoy himself, she must stay at home. 

" It would be a fine sight, indeed, for my husband 
to take me off with him on a pleasure walk or jaunt," 
said an extremely respectable woman to me one day. 
" What a joke the neighbours would have about it 1 
how they would shout out, when they saw us going 
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arm-in-arm lovinglj together, or driving tqgtithpr. 
aide hy side, that sugar was cheap, faoiiejwaa^eiity, 
and a hundred mxk. like impertinences I No, 110! wa 
ItaUm irires mni^ just stay at home, oeok, dust,, sid 
clean ; and if we would lead peaceable Irves, bear 
a firown or an angry word with qnietDesB and 
patience.'' 

In additkm to remarks of such a natnre, an ex* 
preasiOB tiiat became quite £uniliar to my ears, 
dnring my residesice in Tnscany, was Htde mdiea* 
tive of feminine conjugal felicity amongst the k>w«r 
orders of society in that cosmtiy. ^ Wonld to 
heaven I had never married ! " or, ^ If I had heoa 
wise I had never married," was » ^bmt that,, tame 
after time, I have heard repeated by wives, in tones 
of ^ most miqnestionable sincerity* 

Twenty«4hree o'dodc is ^ fevonrite hour widi 
the Italians at every time of year, but more pwrliea* 
lady the summer season ; this twanty-tfaree e^dodk, 
which the hour b^re sonset is csdled, bemg used: by 
tiiem for purposes of recitation and amusement. At 
tuvnty-tinree o'clock the merchant leaves his counts 
ing^house, the dark his desk, tjie student his books, 
the officer his baixacksj, and the idie gentlemaii his 
lomoging-chair,. and go finrth witii one aocovd to 
sapunter abong some feshioauHe promenade, there to 
smoke, to chat, and iatordiao^ news and salniah- 
tions with passing friends* With ladies, this hour 
is also a favourite one; fcnr whilst ike mazried ladies. 
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eqiai^ng themselyes in thdr most captiyatbg array, 
alao go forth, to swell the saantering throngs the 
uimasried, to whom a similar priyUege is denied, 
station themselyes at the front windows of thdr 
r«p«:tiye residences ; deriviiig no anudl enjoyment 
fiKoei tiie occupation of seeing and the consciousness 
of being seen. 

Considenng window-gassing from bsx English point 
q£ yiew, it would seem a sufficiently dull and un* 
iojlfiresting feminine recreation ; but yiewed through 
an Italian medium^ it becomes a highly exciting 
{eEounine employment No young lady who takes 
her stetion at a front window on an afternoon but 
may readily entertain the idea of captiyating by her 
chjurms the Heart of smne passing stranger ; innume- 
rable instances being known to her of a husband 
hayii^ been obtained by a glance Aot down firom 
the altKtude eyen of a second story. It was highly 
amusing to hear from the lips of one of these roman* 
tically-woood maidens the history of the courtship, 
firom the mmnent when she first obseryed that ske 
was the object of the stranger's attenticm, on throngh 
WMmy successiye afternoons, blessed by the inter* 
change of mutual admiring glances, until the arriyal 
of that happy hour when the enamoured youth made 
known his name and his position, and in explicit 
terms demanded her hand in marris^e. So recog- 
nised is window-gazing in Italy as a fayourite 
feminine occupation, that few windows of houses of 
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any pretension to gentility^ in the principal streets 
of Italian towns, have their inner lower ledges un- 
provided with cushions^ for the especial use and 
benefit of the leaner's elbow. 

Th6 strictness of Italian rules of decorum, even 
with reference to unmarried girls in the humblest 
classes of society, was once illustrated to me in a 
very forcible and somewhat amusing maimer. In 
the interior of a public conveyance, in which I was 
travelling to a small provincial Italian town, I had 
for vis-h-vis a girl of nineteen, belonging to the pea- 
sant class ; a fact evidenced at once by the peculiar 
costume she wore. Besides the latter and myself, a 
lady friend of mine, and a priest, occupied the in- 
terior of the conveyance. The girl, on my enter- 
ing into conversation with her, took particular care 
to inform me that she had been waiting for several 
days for a good opportunity, like that which had 
at last presented itself, of returning home in safe 
company. Arrived at the town in which her family 
lived, the driver of the conveyance asked her to 
alight; as the ascent to the lane where her parents 
resided was very steep, and she could walk with 
ease the distance in three minutes. At this re<][uest 
the girl exhibited the utmost amount of indignation^ 
and declared it was one to which it was quite impos- 
sible for her to accede, without being guilty of the 
greatest impropriety. Walk alone to her own house ! 
that would be a fine thing, indeed, for her to do: 
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what would her mother^ what would the neighbours 
say, to see her return in this discreditable way? 
How could he ask any respectable girl to commit 
such an impropriety? Evidently considering that 
such objections were very reasonable, the driver 
gave up the point, and the girl was deposited safely 
at the parental door. 

The towns of San Miniata, Colle, Volterra, and 
Fiesole, in Tuscany, all enjoy prerogatives of a 
peculiar kind. In each one of these small towns is 
what is called a Libro d'oro (golden book), in the 
pages of which it is only necessary to have the name 
inscribed, to change the proprietor of that designa- 
tion from a plebeian, perhaps of the lowest rank, 
into a member of the nobility. Of course, as may 
well be supposed, this transformation is not effected 
on purely disinterested principles of philanthropy ; 
but it must be admitted, considering that, in addi- 
tion to a title, on inscription in the pages of the Libro 
d'oro confers upon the proprietor of the name in- 
scribed the right also to appear at court, that the 
terms upon which the valuable privilege is granted 
are very moderate. For about thirty pounds the title 
of chevalier, the lowest order of nobility, may be 
obtained. For double that sum the dignity of baron 
can be reached. A count or marquis's degree costs 
something more; but an aspirant to nobility need 
not despdr of arriving even at the highest of these 
grades, at the expense of a hundred pounds. 
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The inhabitaati of Fieaole turned the pctvilege 
their city enjoyed to a Iiighlj' praiseworthj use. 
Perched on the top of a steep hill, along the pre- 
dpilous sides of which no road practicable for car- 
riages had been made, thej found themselTes, though 
only about fire miles distant fix>m Florence, in a 
great degree insulated from the world. A remedy 
&r this Btate of things at last entered the head of an 
ingenious citizen* Distinguished as was the ancient 
Etruscan city in point of historical dignity, still it 
had become, through the agencies of time, a poverty- 
stricken place. From a populadon, the majoriiy of 
which found it a difficult task to earn th^ daily 
bread, the funds essential for the construction of 
even a mile and a half of road could not possibly 
be obtained. But if the inhabitants <^ Fiesole had 
themselves no money to expend in public works, they 
had, by a liberal exercise of the i»*ivileges omferred 
on them by their Gokien Book, the means of raising 
the necessary supplies £6r the object in view. A 
su^estion to this effect b^g made and approved 
of, the scheme proposed was carried out with much 
Clergy and activity. ** Titles to sell I who will buy? 
who wiU buy? " was their cry, and in answer to that 
cry came numerous demands for patents of nobility. 
Marquises, counts, and barons were. created by the 
score ; and not a few Englishmen, became ennobled 
through t^e medium of a^ well-fiUed purse, Moni^ 
flowed copbusly into the ^xchei|iier of the impove- 
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ruhed city, and soffieioU w» »hm1 to n»ke the 
road hj irMph die stranger now agoends the hill of 
Fieade to visit the ruinfl of this iM Etraac^n citjr. 

The term fruHa (ficiut) is mndi more compre- 
henaFe in tiie Italian than its correspondiDg X/sobbl 
in the Eo^^ langniige, for under the word /ruffo 
are oinapriaed young peas and beaas; whidh, like 
die ckss <^ products with which thej range, are 
often eaten oncodced. In an Italian honae whore 
I was stayii^ mj invariafale leftisal to partake of 
these so-called frvMa exciting some surprise, I ex- 
plained that I had not been hahitnated to eat them 
raw; whereupon, in defierence to my prejudioes, tl^ 
peas were subjected to % culinary process the sue- 
ceeduig day; but I found to my distress that il» 
flaTonr oS, the dit^ was destroyed* in the opinion i£ 
most xA the members of the fiunily, since it was 
scaroely touched by any (me but me. 

To spill oily and to break a looking-^ass, are both 
c(msidered in Italy to be evil angniies, and death 
is inevitably foreboded by the hooting of an owl 
xffiar a sick man's window. The hair is considered 
to be acted upon by lunar influence ; for, accordii^ 
to the popular creed, no one who values an abun- 
dance of hair should submit his or her head to the 
hair-cutter's operations whilst llie moon is on the 
wane. 

A. &w years ago an oocuanence to<Jc place in 
Tuscany, which caused the most unbounded ment-^ 
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ment to the lively Florentiiies. A young stodeiil 
at the Uniyersity of Pisa fell under the snspieion of 
being heretically inclined, and whilst his ednoatioii 
was still nncompleted, he sickened, and, after a skort 
ilhiess, died. Haying on his death-bed refused the 
offices of the priests, and thus tacitly declared his 
disbelief in the tenets of the Church to which he 
nominally belonged, a reverend teacher in the seii^ 
nary considered that circumstances justified recur- 
rence to a stratagem, which, more than any words, 
might impress upon the minds of the deceased's 
companions the dreadful consequences that the re- 
jection of the Catholic faith inyolyed. A rumour 
emanating from this source, to the effect that the 
devil would surely come to claim the dead student's 
soul, excited a vague feeling of fear in the mind of 
a young man who had determined, firom affection to 
the deceased, to keep watch over the dead body of 
his friend during the night preceding its burial. 
Actuated by this sensation of dread, and having a 
presentiment of the -appearance of some evil spirit 
during his lonely watch, Ike young man carefully 
loaded a brace of pistols, arm^ with which he pro*- 
ceeded to his post Alone with the corpse — ^^that 
cast-off garment of humanity, whose pallid, un- 
changing features and cold impassability never fiiii 
to evoke in the gazer's heart a feeling of awe — 
and with vague apprehensions of being brought into 
contact with beings from another world, one may 
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hncj the thrill of horror that ran through his yeins, 
wfaai at midnight he heard a rattle as of chains, and 
savr a hideous figure approach, with horns sprouting 
flrom his head, and a long tail sweeping the ground. 

But, however appalled the young man might have 
been at the apparition, his courage and presence of 
mind did not desert him; for, seizing a pistol, he fired, 
and with so true an aim that the spectre fell, and, 
with a very earthly shriek of suffering, lay pnwtrate 
on the floor. '' The deyil is dead I the devil is dead I " 
shouted the young man triumphantly, and forthwith 
rushed off to proclaim to his companions that man- 
kind had been freed from their great enemy by 
his hand. ^^ The devil is dead! the devil is dead!" 
resounded through the walls of the university. 
But, unfortunately for humanity, it was soon dis- 
covered that the supposed devil was a very unde- 
niable sample of the human species, who had been 
dressed up in character for the occasion to perform 
the devil's part "All Florence rung with this 
incident," said the Italian lady who told me this 
tale. " ^ The devil is dead I the devil is dead I* was 
in every one's lips, and the joke was not let drop 
fiir a considerable time." 

At a period when the whole monetary system of 
Europe was in a most unsettled state, and when 
monarchs— either to defraud their creditors, or to 
ferce their debtors to pay more than they had re- 
ceived, or the tax-payers more than was due-r^jon- 
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timiaDj raried the title and weight of the coins 
of Aeir respectiTe kingdinas^ the republic of Flo- 
rence was honourahly di s t inguis hed bj possessing a 
golden florin, whose weight and yalne remained 
mudtered as long as the repnblic itself endured. 
XJnhappilj for the traveller, this florin exxste no 
loi^r; for cnmbrons, heavy, and inconvenient to a 
d^ree are the large silver coins denominated seudiy 
which bearers of letters (^ credit and eircniar notes 
receive in exchange from their Tuscan or Florentine 
bankers. A gold coin, den<xninated a zecekino, k 
indeed declared to form a portion of the monetary 
system of Tuscany at this present day; but its 
existence must be a mere matter of faith with most 
strangers, as it was with me; for it caiainly does 
not enter into the ordinary transactions of purchase 
and sale, and during the whole period I was in 
Tuscany, I never saw this coin. The Grand Duke 
and Grand Ducal family alone, indeed, I was io- 
finrmed, enjoy the privilege of filling their purses 
with gold: and what a privilege this is, no one 
can fully appreciate, who has not retired from 
the counting-house of a Tuscan banker, groaning 
beneath the weight of silver scudu 

The reign of cheapness is attested in Tuscany By 
the issue of coins representing a value exceeding 
small. For instance, the pooh — worth a little more 
than fivepence, English money — is divided mto eight 
crazte ; and as every erazia undergoes a subdivxsibff 
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iBlo tiye quattfiniy a Tuscan quattrino represents a 
^atne eonsidaubly below that of the smallest coin of 
]R3gIan<L In former times, tba quattrino was divi- 
sible again into fenr denari; but the denaro, thongb 
it still h(dds its place in the tables of Tuscan cor- 
rency, has only now a nominal existence. Anotiier 
noiall coin, called a aoldo, containing three quattriniy 
is current in many parts of Tuscany, and often 
causes tbe stranger infinite perplexity and bewSder- 
ment in small shopping transactions ; for, as a S9leh 
contains three qtiattriniy and a crazia five, anil as 
payment for an article is often necessarily made 
in a coin (Offering from that one in which the price 
was a^ed, to ascertain the doe amount of erazie 
requisite to discharge a debt contracted in solcKy or 
vice versdy as the case may be, inTcdves a some* 
what elaborate arithmetical calculation. ** I hope to 
learn your language, but I do not aspect I shaQ errer 
understand your money,'^ said an Engfish lady to a 
fl^p-keeper of Pisa: and I haye known several 
persons wbo, eren after a residence of many monflis 
in Tuscany, have never attained to a thorough 
mastery over the O'Cfziej solMj and qmattrini ^Sir 
euhy. 

In no part of Italy \b the fi^eigner more worried 
with police regjilationi* than in Tuscany. Prom 
the moment nativea of other Slates enter the GnemA 
Duchy,r they are under the constant surveiflance 
of officials, as well as under the disagreeable 
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Becesaitj of contribatiog to the Grnuid Dueal 
venues.* This proceeding of the Tuscan Govefa-^ 
ment towards foreigners is not onlj ungenerovs, 
but ungrateful ; considering the vast benefit whidi 
Florence derives from the large sums of money 
annually expended there by tourists and resident 
vUitors. Z pennusion to remain e.en for t^ 
or three days in the Tuscan capital involves an 
expenditure of eight paoli, and should the stay be 
prolonged beyond that period, a licence — called' a 
carta di Boggiomo — ^must be taken out, at a cost of 
twelve paoH Even with this carta di soggiomo, the 
strangers who may wish to reside for some time in 
Tuscany are far from being at the end of their pecu- 
niary contributions to the police authorities; for in 
general, at the end of every two months, a new carta 
di soggiomo must be procured, involving a fresh ex- 
penditure. Nor is this even the whole grievance of 
the matter ; for, although a carta di soggiomo taken 
out in any town in Tuscany gives to the holder the 
right of a two months' unmolested residence in the 
place where it was granted, the virtue of this licence 
is limited in a great degree to the immediate locality 
of its issue ; for though, armed with this documenl;, 
the stranger may travel through Tuscany unmo- 
lested by fresh official transactions, yet, if a stay be 
made in Bxiy one place for a longer period than ten 

* Thii regulation applies to Italians as well as to natires of 
France and England, or other countries. 
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days^ the purse must again be opened to pay for 
aaoiher carta di soggiomo. Sometimes^ though very 
rarely^ the expectant victim may escape this ezac- 
tion, through some negligence or oversight on the 
part of the police. At the Baths of Monte Catini, 
where I stayed for several weeks, I found to my 
satisfaction that my tax-paying liabilities seemed to 
have escaped the attention or perception of the local 
authorities; but in a succeeding place to which I 
went in Tuscany, I did not experience similar good 
fortune. 

The custom-house regulations of Tuscany also 
sometimes prove an annoyance of a serious kind. 
The examination in the frontier Dogana of the State 
being passed, the stranger who fancies that, as far 
as the Grand Duchy is concerned, all luggage trou- 
bles are at an end, will find, by subsequent expe- 
rience, that this idea is incorrect, since the entrance 
into a town of any note in Tuscany entails the lia- 
bility of having the interiors of trunks, piortmanteaus 
and carpet-bags explored anew. The walls of the 
mediseval republican cities of Italy afford a most 
tempting facility for levying taxes upon their inha- 
bitants — SL facility which is taken advantage of by 
the authorities, who, through the medium of officials 
staticmed at each gate, exact the payment of a duty 
on every imported article of food. As not only 
the principal cities of Tuscany, such as Florence, 
Pisa, Sienna, Lucca, &c., are girt with walls; but 
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towns of mesiMr doI d g nch as Prata and Pi8toia> 
eontainiiig scarce 12,000 inliabitaDts — are skaSsalj 
enclosed, the infinite ezaminatiofis ta which the 
Tuscan tonrisfs baggi^ is liaUe ma^ be imt^ined. 
Hot generaOj, however, it most be said, is the tra- 
veller sulgected to annoyaace from this source; fer 
with many officials, the innoceBce of the baggi^, in 
regard to offences connected with the rev^me laws, 
is taken on tmst of the proprietor's word. StiO, in 
many inalances, a different course is pnrsued; for 
though the expectation can never of course exist 
that such articles as butter, eggs, milk, (^ cheese 
will be discovered secreted in a lady's or gantleman's 
box or bag, there are to be found officials who wiU 
insist Tkfon availing thems^es of th^ r^bt of 
search, in case the fee that they have demanded as 
the price lor its non-exercise be refitised. 

But the cuhninatrng point of vexations of this 
description in Tuscany is attained at Leghorn, where 
not only articles entering, but artidea issning from 
the town are subject to taxaticMi; the latter additicHial 
affiicticm arising from the circumstance that Leg^ 
horn, as a free port, enjoys the privilege of receiving 
aH foreign merchancBse free of duty within its waBe. 
The officials at tike gates have thus a double dutjr to 
perform, for whilst they have to guard agsunst tihe 
furtive entrance of articles of feod within the towir, 
they have to essart themselves stiQ more sedulouidy 
to prevent the clandestme exit ci Manchester psmts> 
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'Freoch gloTes> snd, in fiut^ all kinds of menimaike. 
No mfaabitant of that portion of L^born wliick ex- 
tends beyond tlie waUs can haj the most triffii^ 
article in the town, without being obliged, in bn^ 
ix^ it home, to hare reeonrse to some stratagem to 
evade the payment of heavy dnes. The lady who 
has bought a bonnet from some fashionable mSliner, 
eonreys the new purchase home upon her head ; and 
each dress that issues fiom the workwoman's haaids 
is conreyed to its destinatimi on the person of ihe 
propriet(»r. Gtores, laces, ribands, boots and shoes 
are stowed away in seeret pockets, and many a crino- 
&e has been made to lend its aid to hide the snn^ 
gling transactions of its wearer, ll^re is no place 
in tibe worid, perhaps, wboid the ccmtraband trade is 
so vigorously prosecuted, so ardently carried on, as at 
the gates of Leghorn. Lady and gentleman, artisan 
and servant, aO smuggle : all alike try to evade the 
revonie laws, and to elude the vigilance of eustom- 
house ofBcials ; and I confess that on two or three 
occasions during my residence at Leghorn, I fol- 
lowed in this respect the example set me by l^e 
inhabitants of the town. 

The system of espionage which prevails under the 
government of the Grand Duke aflfects most pre- 
jutfidally the domestic happiness of the natives of 
Tuscany, for through its infinence, mistrust and sus- 
picion are mfused into the social intercourse of 
r^tTves as' vi^lf as of friiends* Evct women are 
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sometimes haunted b j a dread of treachery on tiie 
part of their nearest kindred ; and a strict injunctioa 
to secrecy often followed remarks of a political cha- 
racter that were made to me. On one occasion a 
danghter asked me to refirain from mentioning her 
observations to her father^ and was still more urgent 
in her entreaties that I should pursue a similar 
course in reference to her sister; alleging in justi- 
fication of her request^ that although she did not 
believe the latter was a Government spy, she yet 
could never divest herself of a certain feeling of 
insecurity on the subject This was an extreme 
case no doubt, but still it affected me painfully; for 
no state of existeuce can be more deplorable than 
that in which the Scripture denunciation seems in 
^^7 degree to be fulfilled : '' A man's foes shall be 
they of his own household." 

The ceremony of blessing the houses is to the 
stranger one of the most peculiar religious obser- 
vances of Passion week in Italy ; and, as this rite 
may be novel to others as it was to me, I shall 
detail the mode in which it was peformed before 
my view. 

One afternoon in Easter week, as I was reading 
in my sittmg-room, my studies were suddenly inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the maid-servant, who, 
calling out in a loud voice, ''il prete** (the priest), 
threw the door wide open to give admission to the 
visitor. Somewhat startled by this announcement. 
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I glanced towards the door, just as a tall young 
priest, wearing a white cassock, entered the room. 
Keeping mj seat — ^for I saw at once the visit was 
not to me — ^I watched the priest as, preceded by the 
servant, he advanced at a slow and measured pace 
into the room ; and whilst he recited in a low tone 
some sentence^ from an open book he held in his 
hand, there followed in his train a boy attired in 
white, who sprinkled the floor as he proceeded, by 
swinging to and fro a small vessel containing water. 
Progressing in this order, the strange procession 
defiled before my view, until reaching the door of 
my bed-room, which was flung open by the servant, 
they disappeared within. A minute or more elapsed, 
during which I continued to hear the priest's low, 
mumbling tones, and then the procession reappeared, 
to defile again before my view in the same order 
and with the same ceremonial as previously. 

Amongst the different ways of travelling in Italy, 
that by vetturino (as it is termed) implies a mode 
utterly different from any practised in England ; for 
whilst an hotel bill is ever an inevitable accompani- 
ment of journeys performed within the precincts 
of the British Isles, we may travel, if we choose, 
through the whole extent of Italy, from north to 
south, with only an occasional glimpse of one of 
those unpleasant documents. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, this happy exemption fi^m a great grievance 
aj^rtaining to an erratic life, the traveller by t?e<- 
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tyrmo cannot make liis w%j, wKve dumi^ the 
inediuDt of a weU<4Ued pune; for liis immmiity 
£eobl the sight of hotel biUs is only secured 1^ die 
pajnent of the cost of board and lodgii^ on iSm 
road to the proprietcHr of the carnage in whidi he 
travels. The essential difference, there&re, between 
this mode of traTdling and any adoptjdd in EngboMl, 
consists in the payment of the whole expenses of the 
route to one person, who nndertakea for a certain 
stipakted smn to convey the traveller free of all 
extra cost to his destination. No veUurino carnage 
will, however^ go beyond a certain distance from its 
starting-pdnt : at least, as a general rule, there are 
two stations between which it pHes eacclnstvely. Vor 
jtiiy^Tyftj the Neapolitan vetturino carriage goes no 
fordier than Rome ; the Roman conveyance stops at 
Fference ; and fromlhenoe Genoa or Yenice is only 
attainable onder this syertiem by a Florentine vdiide, 
or by one performing its retom jonmey to either of 
those towns. 

Vettarini carriages vary mnch in size and charac- 
ter ; some are small and thoronghly uncomfortable, 
whibt others aflbrd ample and even luxurious aconn- 
modation, to the party of four inside and two outside 
they are in general constructed to carry; and when 
every one of these six seats are occupied, this mode 
<^ travelling is the cheapest that can be adopted in 
Italy. Though a veUuriiw carriage is usually hved 
for the journey by a fionily or a party of friends. 
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yet in cases wbere the number rendered desirable b j 
economical considecaiions cumot be mastered hj 
tiie parties themselves, die proprietor of the carriage 
will generall J be able to fill up the racant seats ; a 
re^stry being kept in his boreau of perscms who 
hare signified their wish to trard^ about a certain 
period, bj a particolar route, to some specified town. 

The party being made up and the price arranged, 
liie next stq> in the business is <he signature of a 
contract, which sets forA m the most precise terms 
the amount of seudi to be paid per head, the number 
of days to be occupied by the journey, the number 
of horses to be famished, the hours for starting and 
for resting, the halting-places for the night, and the 
three daily meals that are to be supplied. This done, 
half of the stipulated price is paid, and in ease of 
any alleged breach of faith, the payment of the 
remaining moiety may be withheld until the case has 
been sulmiitted to legal adjudication. 

In an age of which the characteristic feature is 
rapidity of movement, it seems like going back to 
the last century to creep along in i^^Wno fashion ; 
for, as the horses are never chauged Ihroughout the 
journey, a distance of more than five-and-thirty 
miles a day is seldom accomplished. To the ordi* 
nary race of eager, impetuous, restiess travellers, 
whom &e British Ues annoally send fi>rth to tra- 
verse the Continent, this snail-like rate of pxtogress 
would certainly prove most iBftalasnUy wearisome; 
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but to quiet temperaments, the v^Uurino mode of 
travelling is not devoid of charm. Doubtless, in 
the uncertain climate, and under the cloudy ski^ of 
England, the railroad system of locomotion is to be 
preferred; but in Italy, where, except in the wintar 
months, the landscape is steeped in light by a suU 
that, day after day, pours down its rays from a vault 
of the clearest blue, a tincture of the ddce far niente 
in travelling, as well as in ordinary life, commends' 
itself to the sympathies of impressionable natures in 
a considerable iegree. Many a pleasant scene re^ 
turns to me conlted wiA my Jonmey by .e«««m, 
from Naples to Kome ; scenes in which orange gard^:is, 
vine-encircled fields and mountains bathed in the 
warm tints of a southern cHme, blend with remem*' 
brances of ruined castles and dilapidated old towns. 

But if the slow rate of progress incident to the 
vetturino system of travelling in Italy tranqx)rt8 
the stranger back in fancy to a bygone century, the 
same effect is still more powerfully produced by flie 
danger existing in that country of a personal en* 
counter with highwaymen* A hundred years ago, 
no English country gentleman, who left home for- 
London, felt any assurance of reaching his destina- 
tion without being''plundered on the road by robbers; 
and he never passed across a lonely heath, without 
casting many an anxious glance aroimd, to see if 
masked and mounted highwaymen were drawing 
near. The stories told by 8tageKK>ach traveDers to 
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each other, i^ted chiefly to this thetne, and so many 
tales of highway robbery were to be ioxmd recorded 
in the colutnns of the public journals, that such ac<« 
GomuiB could scarcely aspire to the distinction of taking 
rank above the mere commonplace incidents of the 
tiioes. 

But whilst with us the phase of social life marked 
by ihe presence of highwaymen has passed away, 
&r different is the case in Italy, for there the tra- 
veller is exposed to the same risks our grandfathers 
or great grandfathers incurred. Fostered by the 
misrule which prevails throughout the greatest por- 
tion of the . peninsula, brigandage is rife not only in 
the Papal and Neapolitan dominions, but even in the 
better governed State of Tuscany. During my resi- 
dence at Florence, a diligence guarded by soldiers 
was waylaid near Arezzo by a band of twelve 
Ixigands, who, after a sharp conflict, fled, leaving 
four of their number dead upon the ground. But 
though incidents of this description are by no means 
rare in Tuscany, they fade into insignificance in 
number and interest compared with those the Papal 
States alK>rd; and to judge firom recorded facts, the 
bf^ands living under Papal rule are at the head of 
their profession in Italy, in point of fierceness and 
audacity. 

A very daring feat was performed by them in the 
immediate vicinity of Velletri, only a few weeks 
before I passed through that town on my joumesy 

B 
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firom Naples to Rmne. An Italian gontkman, resi- 
ding in Yelletri^ drove out in his carriage one 
antumn day, for the porpose of visiting an estate 
ho possessed in the immediate vicinity of ihe town; 
bat before he had reached his deitination, and whibt 
he was within a mile of the town, his progress was 
airested by a band of armed brigands* Bang quite 
unprepared for such an encounter^ neither the gen* 
tleman nor his servant dared to resist the order they 
received to accompany their captors^ who led them 
speedily to a cave. On arriving there, the gentle- 
man was provided with a seat, and pen, ink, and 
paper being produced, he was ordered to write 
forthwith to a personal fri^ad of his residing in 
VdletrL 

With a heavy heart, resulting firom unpleasant 
forebodings in regard to the nature of the com- 
mimication he would be obliged to make, the gen-* 
tleman commenced the note, in the terms dictated 
to him by the robber at his side; but before mote 
than a few words had been written, he dropped his 
pen, with an exclamation of horror and dismay, on 
finding himself ordered to intimate that certain 
death awaited him at sxmset, if a sum of eighteen 
hundi*ed scudi was not transmitted to his captors 
before that time. 

''It is impossible,'* protested the prisoner: *'in 
such a town as Yelletri, a sum so large as that can- 
not be collected before sunset." 
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Aft^ some discussion on the pointy in which re-> 
monstrances on one side were met by threats on the 
other, the brigands screed to abate their demand to 
twelve hundred scudi; and the gentleman, finding 
he had no alternative but to choose between death 
or submission, wrote in the most urgent terms to be^ 
seech his friend to make every exertion to coUect the 
amount required in the specified time. The letter 
finished, it was given to the servant, who was de- 
spatched to town, with the intimation that the 
slightest symptom of treachery on his part would 
infallibly be expiated by his master's instant death. 

The day wore slowly, anxiously onward to Ihe 
prisoner in the cave, his mind being harassed with 
the doubt as to the possibility of the sum required 
being raised in time to save him from his threatened 
fate ; and as he saw the sun approaching: the horizon 
widiout any visible sign of the retun4 messenger, 
hope died within his breast. At length, just as 
the fatal moment was at hand, an intimation being 
given him to prepare for death, the servant was des*^ 
cried hastening to the spot ; and as he brought the 
stipulated sum, the brigands, true to then- promise, 
liberated their prisoner, and then fled to the moun-^ 
tains to secure the unmolested enjoyment of their 
prize. 

Another still more melodramatic incident occurred 
in the Papal States not long ago, the heroine of which 
was a young lady of noble birth, residing for her 

B 2 
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edacation in a convent situated in the immediate 
vicinitj of the town of Bologna. An orphan^ and 
destined to inherit a large property on the attain* 
ment of her majority, this jonng lady was a par** 
ticular object of solicitude to the nims under whoee 
goaidianship she was placed; and relying on the 
high walls which surrounded the convent grounKts, 
they entertained aS little apprehension in reference 
to her safety as they did in respect to their own. 
The confidence, however, which they felt in the 
security of their position was destined one day to 
be rudely destroyed ; for a nun, while walking in 
the garden, was suddenly confronted with a masked 
and armed bandit, who, seizing her by the arps, 
while he pointed a pistol at her head, swore that 
he would kill her if she did not immediately point 
out the heiress, or deliver her up to kirn. The 
threat was effectual; for the nun, in an agony 
of terror that destroyed all presence of mind as 
well as all power of utterance, pointed to the girl, 
who happened to be visible on the terrace; and 
the intended victim, ere she was aware of the 
danger that threatened her, was seized and carried 
off before the eyes of the shrieking and terror-^ 
stricken sisterhood* Rejoining his comrades -out- 
si4e the convent walls, the brigand mounted a fleet 
horse, and galloped off to the mountains with his 
prize. 

This audacious act produced the most intense ex-* 
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citeinent at Bologna, but before any step had been 
taken to liberate the girl, the brigands, into whose 
power she had fallen, sent an intimation that thej 
were willing to restore her for a certain sum. The 
amount, however, which they demanded by way of 
ransom was so large, that its payment would inyolye 
the surrender of more than half the young lady's for- 
tune ; it was therefore agreed that an attempt should 
be made to recover her by force. On this deter- 
mination being made known, many students at the 
University of Bologna offered their services to effect 
the object in view; and, under the leadership of a 
young man who evidenced the most ardent interest 
in the captive's fate, the chivalrous troop succeeded 
in rescuing the young lady firom the brigands' den. 
The conclusion of the tale was quite in keeping 
with the romantic character of the incidents de- 
taUed, for the heiress subsequently married the 
leader of the student band; and it is to be hoped 
that they now enjoy as great an amount of 
bliss as in general awuts the hero and heroine of 
fiction. 

The famous Claude Duval of robber literature 
seems to have his counterpart in Italy at this present 
day; for, though I am not aware that there is any in- 
stance on record of an Italian brigand allowing a 
lady to ransom herself by dancing a earanto with 
him on the road, yet a very Claude-like spirit of 
courtesy was displayed by a troop of bandits, who^ 
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waylaying and stopping a dUigeDce on the northern 
firontier of Toscany, in the spring of 1856^ not only 
entreated the ladies to dismiss all fear, and politely 
assisted them to alight, bat gave bonbons to a child 
to still his cries of terror at the sight of the many 
masks. The same spirit of courtesy characterized 
their subsequent dealings with the passeng^s, for, 
satisfied with the 20,000 francs of Goyemment 
money they found in the diligence — ^and for which, 
jffobably, from information received, they had come 
in search — they left untouched the baggage of the 
traveUers, and without depriving one of them of 
purse, watch, or ring, took thdr departure in the 
most courteous manner, saluting the travellers with 
many bows, whilst uttering expressions of r^ret 
at having caused them alarm or inconvenience!. 
Chivalrous brigands like these, however, are rare 
in Italy, for brutal fierc^iess and audacity are in 
general the distinguishing features of the Italiaii 
highwayman. 

But notwithstanding the danger of encounters 
with brigands, tourists abound in Italy; and,^ stimu- 
lated by the old Yyking spirit of love of enterprise 
aad change apparently inherent in the Anglo-Saxon 
race, Americans vie in number with English tra- 
vellers; and vie with them also in the broadcast 
style in which they scatter their money over the 
land. Let the EngUsh milord take heed^ for he 
.has a rival in the field who contests wi& him the 
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first place in the love and respect of guides^ waiters, 
and hotelkeepers. 

^ Ah I signorina>" said a cicerone to me on^ day, 
^ it is a very pleasant thing, I allow^ to have deal- 
ings with your country people, but I prefer to serve 
Americans; for while the English give like kings, 
the Americans bestow like emperors." 

A course of foreign travel is theoretically con- 
sidered to exercise a beneficial influence on the 
mind through the information it supplies, as wdl 
as through the new and enlarged views of life it 
offers to the stranger's notica Rational, however, 
as such a theory seems, experience proves it to be 
&r from generily true; ^^00^ in some- ia- 
atimGes the predicted benefit may be found, yet there 
are very many of the swarm of English tourists to 
be met abroad who return to their own country 
no wiser than when they left it, except in so &r 
as the mere guidebook lore of Murray is concerned. 
The results of foreign travel on the mind and ch*- 
racter depend entirely upon the spirit in which it 
is prosecuted, and those who journey fi^)m place 
to place, as m^ny do, with no object but amuse- 
ment, are not likely to derive much benefit from 
iheir wanderings. As an illustration of this class 
of tourists, I shall detail a conversation I had with 
a young English gentleman I met in Italy. 

" You will, doubtless, visit Venice on your way to 
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Swlteerland ? " I observed, on hearing him express 
his intention to go to Gteneva. 

*' I don't think I shaU,** he drawled out, hingnidly, 
in answer ; ** it wonld'nt pay, I fimcy ; for I am told 
that the opera-house there is not open at present" 

The idea of Venice being only attractive to the 
stranger in a musical point of view struck me as 
being so exquisitely ridiculous, that I had a great 
difficulty in maintaining a polite degree of gravity, 
as I rejoined: 

** You are, 1 conclude, extremely fond of music? ** 

** I can't say I am," was the reply; **for I dwi't 
well know the music of one opera from another ; but 
for all that, an opera-house affords me a pleasant 
enough lounge, and helps me to get through the time 
when I am travelling." 

Another means resorted to by ihis' young gende- 
man '<to get through the lime" was by smoking 
incessantly; and I fairly shrink from the labour of 
calculating the number of cigars he must have coDr 
sumed in pursuance of this object, ere, on the com- 
pletion of his travels, he returned to enlighten the 
London world with the result of his foreign ex- 
periences. 
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CHAPTER IX, 



KEUGION, 



If the influence exerted over the heart corresponds 
in strength with the impression made upon the eye, 
the Roman Catholic Church of Italy has reason to 
exnlt in the great power it enjoys. From the first 
to the last hour of residence in Italy, mementoes 
of the Roman Catholic fidth continually meet the 
stranger's sight. Gro where we may throughout 
that land, the church is the most prominent object 
in the view. Not less, assuredly, is this the case in 
Tuscany, than in the other states comprised within 
the one common term of Italy. In Pisa, one-half of 
the pi^^mlation of that desolate place would almost 
seem, to the stranger's eye, to be composed of priests. 
In Florence, though the number of that body does 
not appear to be so great in proportion to the rest 
of the inhabitants, one cannot walk a dozen of yards 
without encountering a black-robed figure, whose 
shaven face is overshadowed by the luxuriant brim 
of a clerical three-cornered hat. With scarcely less 
frequency, too, does the eye discern the shaven 
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crown, the cord-girt waist, and the sandalled feet 
of the brown-clad Capuchin monk. Here and there, 
also, the attention is very probably arrested by the 
sight of a burly friar, or member of some religious 
order, clothed in a dress of spotless white; whilst 
from time to time the Sister of Charity, with her 
snowy coif surmounted by a large straw hat, comes 
into view. On every hand churches with open doors 
silently invite the sinner to prayer, and church bells 
cease not to issue their noisy summons to the same 
efhcty with an unwearying assiduity quite painful to 
the ear. 

Throughout the country generally, the externals 
of religion oflfer themselves to the stranger's notice 
in a no less conspicuous manner. Within a niche 
formed in the road-side wall, a picture or image of 
the Virgin attracts, every here and there, at very 
short intervals, the traveller's notice. In the midst 
of every small cluster of rural dwellings, the village 
church is seen; and .in secluded spots, and bypaths 
worn almost solely by the peasant's feet, small ora- 
.tories are foimd. In quiet lanes and narrow tracks, 
: as well as by public thoroughfares, large crosses are 
upreared, to which the emblaois of the Passion, 
caryed in wood, are not unfrequently attached^ und 
thus the unlettered peasant has daily before his 
eyes a pictured Gospel, wherein he daily reads Ihe 
history of that great sacrifice which was o£Eexed i:^ 
for human sin. Rude, and somQtintes ludicrous. 
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are these repFesentations; but the details of rustic 
artists* work are unmistakeable — the crown of thonis> 
the seamless coat, the scourge, the cup that held the 
viiMgar, the sponge, and the reed to which it was 
fixed, the nails that pierced hands and feet, the ham- 
mer which drove in the nails, the pincers that took 
them out, the hand that struck, the sword that 
smote, and the severed ear of the High Priest's 
servant, the ladder by which the body of the Saviour 
was taken down, and the cock whose loud clarion 
pierced to the depths of the erring apostle's soul-^ 
all these, and other signs of the same description, are 
constantly displayed on the road-side cross* 

With the extemtd emblems of faith thus abun- 
dantly displayed, it becomes an interesting point to 
ascertain if the Roman Catholic Church exercises 
a real sway over the hearts and minds of th6 in- 
habitants of Italy. The aged tree will put forth 
leaves when time has wasted its trunk to a mere 
shell; and the temple, with its marble front, may 
still outwardly make an imposing show, whilst in- 
side it is moulderii^ to decay. How stands the 
question, then, with the Roman Catholic Church of 
Italy? Are the hollow tree and the ruined temple 
t^^ of its position at the present hour in that 
CQuntry? 

Thmigh the answer might not differ with regard 
to the position of llie Church thrcHighout the whole 
of Italy, yet restrictiog the question to Tuscany, it 
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18 only due to truth to say that, from what feB 
under my observation during a ten months* resi- 
dence, it seemed to me that even the warmest op- 
ponents of the Church of Rome could not in fairness 
but admit that, far from being a mouldering frag- 
ment of the past, the Church, though old, is stiH a 
vigorous living plant, well rooted in the hearts of 
the great bulk of the population of that country. 

The evidences which point to this conclusion force 
themselves plentifully on the stranger's eye. Before 
the altar at which the priest says mass — ^whether in 
the grand cathedral adorned with precious marbles, 
costly pictures, and glittering with gold, or in the 
plain, unpretending whitewashed interior of the 
village church — a throng of kneeling worshippers 
is always seen. Though some, perhaps, may be 
diverted fit)m their devotions by the unwonted sight 
of a stranger in their midst, yet these are few 
compared with those whose bended heads, unwan- 
dering eyes, and earnest looks attest the reality and 
fervency of their faith. But whilst such is the 
scene invariably displayed on every fesUi day — 
when, amidst tinkling bells and swinging censers, 
the richly robed priest offers up the sacrifice of 
the mass — ^not less strikingly, on ordinary occasions, 
does the city church give evidence of strong devo- 
tional feelings on the part of the humbler classes of 
the land. Between dawn and night, the heavy 
leather curtain that hangs before the entrance of 
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ev^ry sanctuary is often raised to give admission to 
the devotional visitant Strikingly impressive to the 
ieiy0 are the kneeling forms which one sees scat- 
tered here and there over the vast pavement of 
the grand colunmed aisles of Santa Croce, or bend- 
ing low at some side altar before the Madonna's 
yenerated picture. The servant on her way from 
market with basket in hand^ the tradesman's wife 
with handkerchief-covered head, the mechanic, the 
artisan in his work-stained dress, the beggar in his 
tattered garb — each and all come, with earnest and 
reverential mien, to offer up their prayers* In 
conntary districts, a bunch of freshly-gathered flowers 
is generally seen in a niche in the road-side wall 
before the image of the Madonna, attesting the 
peasant's pious zeal; and still more forcibly is the 
Le spirit shown when, on the occasion of some 
church festival, he presses forward to take a part 
in the procession — ^to follow in the train of chanting 
priests in a holy garb of black, carrying the wax- 
taper or bearing aloft the ponderous image or sacred 
banner. 

But, whilst the Roman Catholic Church seems to 
possess the respect and love of the lower classes of 
Tuscany, its power amongst the upper ranks of so- 
ciety appears to be feeble and circumscribed. Judg- 
ing not only from what I saw> but from what I 
heard, infidelity prevails in the upper circles of so- 
ciety to a considerable extent. To enter a fashionable 
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chnrch at Florence, at a fiuhionable hour, is to wit- 
ness a display of vanity, of show, and irreligioosnesSy 
and to behold a sanctaary, bnilt for communion w4th 
God, degraded to a theatre, a lounge, a haont of 
idleness. The Florenthie lady, dressed out to the 
last extreme of the prevailing mode, comes not to 
pray, so much as to exhibit her graces to the eyes 
of admirers. Within the folds of the young lady's 
handkerchief may not unlikely be found a letter 
destined to be transferred clandestinely, if oppor- 
tunity offers, to the hand of the favoured lover. 
The gentlemen on their part display, in the most 
imambiguous manner, how little religion has to do 
with their appearance in the sacred place. They 
stand together in groups of two or three, and tum-^ 
ing from the altar and the o£Sciating priest, gaze 
with effrontery on every lady's face ; they talk 
together in loud whispers, smile, nod their heads, 
and even indulge occasionally in a silent lai^h. 
Hypocrites they are not, certainly, for they do not 
try to cloak by any affectation of devotion the pur- 
poses of mere amusement for which they came-; th^ 
make no pretence to pray : to bow their head during 
the elevation of the Host is the only religious act 
they perform. Truly, a visit to a fashionable church 
at Florence, at a &shionable hour, and a visit to a 
more humble religious edifice frequented by the lower 
classes of the community afford as great a contrast 
as can be well conceived. 
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'^ Here was not one of all the leaders of onr 
party who was not an infidel," said the wife of a 
geittleman who had taken a prominent part in the 

to the prevalence of infidelity was corrohorated from 
other quarters. Yonng men who hope to gaein a 
Government appointment, which is dependent in a 
great degree on the favourable report of a ministor 
o( the Church, adopt a stratagem to save them- 
selves from going to confession at the period obligar 
tory on every Catholic for this rite to be performed. 
A short tune before Easter, every house is visited 
by a priest, not only to bless it, and sprinkle each 
room with holy water, but to write down the name 
of every grown-up individual therein, on each of 
whom it is obligatory to appear in the confessional ; 
and a ticket is given to each one who confesses, tes- 
tifying to the religious duty having been performed* 
A short time after Easter the priest makes his round 
s^ain, to take back the tickets that have been given^ 
in order thus to ascertain if the ordinances of the 
Church have in every instance been obeyed. A 
register is kept of those who can produce no tickets^ 
and the black mark affixed to their names effeetnally 
bars them from the chance of obtaining the smallest 
government appointment; as, before such appoint- 
ment is conferred, reference is invariably made to 
the minister of the parish in which the applicant for 
office resides^ to know if the religious duties of such 
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applicant have been properly fulfilled* To utoid, 
therefore^ the pains and penalties that follow on the 
priest's anfiivonrable report, and, at the same time, 
to escape from the abhorred obligations of the con* 
fessional, joung men are in the habit of buying np 
the services of not over-scrupulous consciences^ who> 
fidfilling the obligatory rite in the names of their 
employers^ receive a ticket, which is duly delivered 
up at the required time. An Italian Catholic assured 
me that this confessional agency business was a 
thriving trade in Florence, and that in many in- 
stances one young man would, under the names 
of his diflTerent employers, visit in the course of 
a few days a dozen confessionals in Florence; 
and of course receive a dozen tickets purporting 
that Giovanni, or Giuseppe, or Gaetano, or To^ 
maso, &c., as the case might be, had duly confessed 
his sins. 

But though amongst the mass of the population in 
Tuscany the evidences of a warm faith in the tenets 
of their Church may be discerned, their respect and 
affection for the ministers of that Church by no. means 
seems to correspond. On the part of many who were 
extremely strict in the performance of their religious 
duties, who held implicitly every tenet of the Roman 
Catholic fiuth, I have found a feeling towards the 
prieslihood very fax indeed from a reverential one. 
At the Baths of Monte Catini, the mistress of ihe 
hotel where I was staying, a rigid Catholic, told me 
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she avoided as much as she possiblj could the admis- 
sion of the ease nere (black things) into her house; 
and she gave me reasons for doing so^ which were 
anything but complimentary to the ministers of her 
GhurcL I have heard ayarice^ stinginess, and im- 
morality imputed to them, by persons entirely free 
from all Protestant tendencies. The very bitterest 
enemy of them I knew was a zealous Catholic woman» 
who had masses constantly performed for the benefit 
of a deceased imcle's soul, who wore a medallion of 
the Virgin next her heart, kept a bone of St Anthony 
in her purse, and had a memento of some other saint 
suspended round her neck. 

Ready credence is giyen by the gente baasa (lower 
classes) to every tale of a miraculous nature they 
may hear. According to them, heaveii still com- 
munes directly with humanity in various ways; the 
angel or the saint comes down from Paradise to 
whisper into the slumberer's ears; glances into the 
land of spirits are obtained at times, by mortals 
spiritually pure ; the Virgin smiles upon her devout 
worshippers through the painted canvas that bears 
her name ; and the touch of the sacred relic restores 
vigour to the paralysed limb, hearing to the deaf, and 
sight to the blind. As a sample of one of this class 
of modem miracles, the following tale may not be 
uninteresting, narrated in the manner it was told me 
by an Italian girl : — 

*^ In a convent in Florence, called &e Santa Rosa, 

s 
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AetB lh«es « mn, * wsy hoty b«b, by wkeM 
last year naay a one dyiiig df ihflfc teirSble cfaolett^ 
WM coredL The oonvent beioi^ to «De of thMe 
oiiiers wUcii shuts itself ovt most entiiely froai Ike 
world; end die mm abcnet whom I sm going to tell 
yen, pessed her days almo^ ivliolly in ker oeH^ wiiai^ 
die t^d cfvet ber beads, loid repeated litaaies to tke 
Yirgin ooniiinially. She lived qnito like a sai&t; mA 
surely she could ncut have been fiff &«nt one etdier, 
when a real saizit came down fbom h»aven to apeak 
to her, as you will hear. W^, quite away ic&at liie 
world as this nun lived, Ae could not help heaarii^ 
about the cholera when it came to the tewft; jnd 
hew, week after week, it was cssryii^ off husdieds 
to tiheir graves. Death, you may be certam, wan so 
tenor to her, for vrh&pe shooM she go except to Ike 
angels in Paradise? but die, kncrwing that mny a 
one, cut off in an hour peiitaps by tte cheien^ 
was ill-prepared to <lie, and had no time to make 
peace with God, grieved very muck at the news 
she heard, and she prayed very ferveufdy fia* kcwrs 
together iSisct the scourge might be withdrawn. 

^ One night, after die had espedsffly suppficated 
the saints' and the blessed Virgin^ aid, die aw(dee up 
suddenly from her deep, and saw bdine her a §mm 
l&e iSiat an angel nnght have, all radiant as tisFe mm. 
TrembBng greatly, but filled with jey, she bowed her 

* The cholera raged in Toscany during the summer and autumn 
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iiead with leveicnoe; aad then came wards to hoc 
eat Aat toid her it wss St. Daamiick wlio was her 
visitor* After wiiidb^ die SMiit infisHMcd her that he 
had been sent down from heav^ in aaswer to her 
prayers, witli the power of ocxtSesning on the water 
of a particalar well in Ae nei^dxrarhood tiie power 
to cure all snch as might be attached witii chidenu 
Having said these words, St Dominidc disappearad, 
leBTXDg the min filled with joy aad tfaaoksgrmig ; 
hot when momii^ came, she, thinUng what a poor 
sinful creature she was, and of the unlikelihoad finm 
tUs canse, that an J saint shouU be sent from Para- 
diee to talk with her^ began stronglj to doubt the 
veality of the -vision she saw ; imd at last, penwrading 
herndf that she had been deluded by a dream, whe 
dietermined not to breathe a word upon Ae matter to 
l^r sister nuns ; particnlarly now that she recalled to 
nnsd that the well referred to in tiie midnight vtsian 
had Im^ been dry; 

^ On the succeeding night, however, all douhto as 
to the reality of the yision she had seen were x«* 
mored; for once more appeared the radiant light, 
and liie form of the glorified saint, and once more 
lie spoke to h^, repeaidng what he had said be- 
Se^e about the powers conferred upon ihe water of 
a particular well to core ; and reproving her &r her 
incredulity, he told her to lose no time in making 
known the good tidings to the world. Thm, in 
obedience to the holy «aiixt, the nnn on the next 

S 2 
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morning conunnnicated to her sisters and to lier con- 
fessor what had occorred ; and on hearing the intel- 
ligence, the confessor going off to see the well, found 
it, not dry as it had been fer yean and years before, 
but filled np with ^ater to the brim — a certain proof 
of the truth of all that the nun had told. The news of 
the miracle that had been wrought spreading fer and 
near, the people, not only of Ihe town, bat from the 
country, came flocking to the well with bottles to be 
filled ; and the blessed water did indeed work many 
miraculous cures." 

The special intervention of the Virgin in cases of 
danger and sickness, is thoroughly believed to be a 
circumstance of almost daily occurrence. In the 
church of the Annunciata in Florence, is a fresco of 
the Annunciation, painted by angels (according to 
popular belief), and possessing also, according to the 
same authority, miraculous powers to heal, . Con- 
fidence in the supernatural gifts popularly ascribed 
to this picture must in all probability have recently 
received a great increase, as the Virgin, in this piece 
of angelic workmanship, has lately been crowned 
with a gUttering diadem, costing 8,000Z. This pic- 
ture is only exposed . on extraordinary occasions ; 
such, for instance, as the Feast of the Annunciation, 
or during a period when death may happen to 
be menacing the life of any of the members of the 
Grrand Ducal family: in whose behoof it is supposed 
the uncovered face has power to expel fiK>m the suf- 
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fering frame the fell poison of disease. According 
to llie authority of the sacristan of the church, a 
very recent manifestaticm of the miraculous healing 
gifts of the picture had occurred ; a young archduke, 
whose life was despaired of by the faculty, being 
restored to health by the unveiling of the Virgin's 
face &r a space of three days' time I 

In the church attached to the monastery of Monte 
Nero, situated in the neighbourhood of Leghorn, may 
be seen a celebrated picture of the Virgin, which 
has been an object of veneration to the inhabitants' 
of the surrounding district for more than five hun- 
dred years. The history attached to this picture ii 
a somewhat curious one ; for, according to the con- 
current testimony of different writers on the subject, 
this picture, setting off on a long voyage in the year 
1345, sailed by itself from the island of Negropont 
to the shores of Tuscany ; where, found by a shep- 
herd at a place called Ardenza, in the inmiediate 
vicinity^ of Monte Nero, it was, by the direction of 
the Virgin, carried to the spot where it may; now 
be seen* 

Dimmed and darkened, by the effect of time and 
the smoke of tapers, to a degree that renders the 
Virgin's features almost undistinguishable to the dis- 
tant gaze — ^this picture, enshrined in costly marbles, 
and occupying an: elevated position above the high 
ahar of the church, calls forth in the humble Catholic 
feelings of the most unlimited reverence. More 
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e^ieeially also is this the case with those whose Eves 
are passed amongBt the perib ef the deq) — & circima- 
ataaee attribntaUe, donbdess^ to the maritime ^peac^ 
egrinatioiis of the pictorey aecording to the t£adi&)B»rj 

tale. To the mariner from those coasts^ that dall^ 
£m painting awakes the liyeliest feeUags of reye* 
rence and devotion in his breast: before it he 
breathes his most fervent vows ; and amidst the roar 
of raguig winds and waves^ and ev^y dai^er to 
whidi he may be exposed — the parotectien of the 
hoiy ''Lady of Storms " * is ardently invoked. The 
menaced danger escaped, the sailor, retarmng to his 
native coast, speeds to the Mimte Nero chozch, and 
there suspends a votive offering to the Virgin, as a 
tribute of hb gratitude to her who in the hour of 
danger had saved him (as he believes) from death. 

It is a curions mght to see those sailors' offerings, 
min^^ed as th^ are with others contributed by the 
neighbooring peasantry. A bunch of cable ends 
hangs in eiose vicinity to various articles of femabine 
attire ; old coats and muskets range together, and a 
great stock of cratches cover a considerable portion 
of the wall. Pictures, however, form the principal 
portion of the offierings to be seen, and the sides of 
three or four small rooms opening off the church 
are covered with nmall pictorial representations of 
Ae moat tragic scenes. Here is a picture cf a shqp 

* An epithet applied to the r^resentation of the Yirgin in the 
pieture. 
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xwdjr^ appsraiity, lo> be awaUo wed vf^ bj thA devour^ 
ing wftTee^ wkidb pictora^ accofdiBg to an inserii^aoii 
uxidec&eatb^ was presented m a Todire oSeamg to ^ 
Virgin by Angelo Biondi^ wbo on the 4th of Sep- 
tfVir, 184^^ was saTod b j the &voQr of the Yirgin 
fren impaidijBg deatili. This paniting^ the type ef 
mnmerable others of a siniilar kiod^ cotttajos^ in the 
eoxmatf the represealatMa of the Yirgist and Child 
appealing amidst the doodi. 

.Another class of pictures (if such rode daubs 
desenre th;ifc term) are devoted to d^liiseatioBs of 
perils eaeaped bj dwellers cm land. The dwelling 
ca fire, wdth the akmed imaates desceodiiig from 
tiie third story by a rope» is matehed in artistic 
-erit hj « composidoa represei^tiog . id» « ib« 
act of tnmbGiBg from the roof of a high house. 
Yery deqperatey indeed, seems the position of the 
poor wretdi^ over whose head the wheel of a carziage 
ia about to pass; bat it scarcely yields in tra^ 
pcvwer to the reprcsontation of a sooae whexe a hu- 
Ie» inditiiual is l>e>>g tossed «(. into the «r by an 
iBfoariated bulL Surroonded by weeping r^tives^ 
the sick, extruded upon th^r beds» appear as if aboiit 
to take their departure from this world; aad pas^ 
hofe of emre most certainly it woold seem are those 
(and not afew are thus depicted) from whose mouths 
Aere flows a gudiing torrent of Uood. But time 
wodkt &il to emcmerate all tiie Tarious instances, in 
which H& (aeoordiag to the eridence cf these reoorda) 
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has been preserved through the Yirgm's gracioiis 
aicL These few examples are enough to eiddeiioe &e 
prevailmg popdar belief in the daily occnrreaee of 
miracnlons events. 

To no doctrine of the Chnrch of Rome do Italaans 
seem to cling so fondly as to that which incnkaies a 
particular devotion to the Virgin. To her, do sorrow- 
laden hearts repair for ocmsolation in the honr of 
their distress ; to her, vows are offered up in times 
of danger and sickness ; and through her, penitents 
hope to gain pardon for their transgressions. The 
sinner whom the thought of divine justice con* 
founds, turns from the presence of a justly offended 
God to kneel before the shrine of a being whose 
image rises before his mind as the incarnation of 
kindness and mercy. In the Virgin's name the 
beggar solicits alms, and the blind^ the halt, the 
sick, and the maimed invoke compassion for their 
infirmities. The first prayer the child is taught to 
lisp, and the last upon the dying man's lip, is one 
to Mary. The shrine before which the lamp is 
burning in the city street, or the image set up on 
hi^h above the peasant's door, is that of the Ma- 
donna; her picture graces every church, and before 
it bow down the young and old, the pure in heart 
and the sin-stained soul: differing in all beside, th^ 
yet agree in this, to do homage to the Virgin. On 
no subject does the preacher love to expatiate so 
much as on her virtues and her glory ; fondly he 
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upon and depicts in vivid words the sorrows 
of the bereaved and heartHstricken mother on the 
xnonnt of Calvary: he paints her oppressed with 
grief unspeakable, watching beside the cross to 
which was nailed the form of her cherished Son, 
listeniBg to the low groans of snffermg that escaped 
liis lips, and marking the slow waning of the powers 
of life, amidst the intensest agonj. In another 
strain, and in a perhaps still more forcible and 
mithtisiastic one, the preacher passes on from a re- 
view of the Virgin's sorrows to a description of the 
glorious privileges which now are hers, exalted by 
the Saviour's love to a power and dignity far beyond 
that of the saintly and angelic throng ; and with 
fluent eloquence he describes the pleasure that she 
takes in exercising her influence, and the high pre- 
rogatives with which she is endowed for the relief 
and benefit of sufiering, sinful man: interceding 
for the erring but contrite soul, shielding youth 
and innocence from harm ; protecting the fatherless 
and the forsaken ; pouring balm into the bruised and 
grief-stricken soul; and suspending the hand ot 
Death, when his arm is raised to strike the fatal 
blow. 

bi the praise of Mary, language seems to have 
exhausted every conceivable epithet of veneration, 
eulogy, and fondness: — "Mother of piety," '* of 
cl^nency," " of holy love," " of " consolation ; " 
" Supreme Queen of Heaven; " ** Star of the mom- 
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ia^;» <«Qi]Mi of sainte," "^ cf aagels^'' ^'dE mt- 
ners;'' '^ Immaevlito liljr of pori^;" ^Gkos if 
MDctify^" ''of trutii,'' ''(£ hoUBMs;'' "^ MHt 
UeaMd^" ^' iBost adorable/ ^ nosi gk uk m Yirgiftf 
snek af6 a few of the aairjr tonm applM bj fte 
derout member ci die Reman Ckmdi to Ae isolfaBr 
of dM Redeemer* Rveryiriiere cme seea in Itdlj 
ugaa and eyideoces. of tke BU>st nnKmEted devotiia 
tai the Virgin* 

In the summer aad autumn ci lS5Sy ihe fholan 
raged rioleiitlj in Toseai^^ and the yictuna of Urn 
terrible diseaae were nnmeroiis amoo^ ererjr dac; 
of the eommimity : young and old» n^BL and pear, 
were alike siricken. Whtak the cold of wintar 
came to aurest tlu) progreaa of the nsuJadj^ greit 
fears were entertained tha^ the check woidd fae hd 
tmafortetj, and that on tiM arriTal of the warn 
weajKhar in the anceeediag year the aconige woidi 
be ronTod ; but the winter ended; sf^mg^ wwamai^ 
awtemn came ia dae sucees^oft^ and no diofaasa 
appeared* The boon: cf tiua exQisqptiaii feoca the 
dreaded aoonrge waa thea immediatelj aaeiibed to 
the *^ Bleaeed Virgin^'' and sokmn ser^ea of pniae 
and thanksgiving were ordered by the Church ta he 
eefebrated in her honoyor thceoghont all Tuacany. 

Of two of ihese Bervieea I was an aeeidfliilal wikr 
ness, beiag a resident ia A» vida^Ej oi the plafiaa» at 
the period there fixed oa fer Ae iha^fgiving aervios 
to hft parfeKmadi^ The religbua r^aa whidi I had 



tims an offmtomty of sedoi^ were celdbcated sue- 
cetmnij at ike Batha of Lucca, aoid at Moale 
Ntffo^ near Lc^cffiu At the BsAhn of Lueca tke 
8€9rviee asiMngd, quite the aspect of a festival, and 
lasted sefeeal dajs; dursig which period the pciii* 
c^^ chmrch waa Tisited by manj hwadzeda of the 
countrjr people fixna the neighbouri]^ districtSy te 
perfiNna tiiieir devotioiis before a large painted 
WFooden iouige of the Yirgiii, dressed for the occar 
BMOk in a Uack velTet gowii, aad wearuig en her 
faimst the iimilitiide of a heart transfixed wkh small 
aSnitx daggers <hi either side, ike sjmbel of *^ Our 
Ladjr of Secxowa.^ 

The eGOidiidaig portion of the ceremonial took 
plaee on a Sandaj afternoon; and in the churdt, 
whidb was denaelj crowded, after a fervent pceadier 
had poured fcurtk horn the pnlpit^ in the rich, me^ 
lodbns laagnage of Tuscany, a rhapsody in Ae 
Virgin's praise, many were the candidates fen: office 
who preased forward to take a part in tibe pro^ 
cession &at had been ordained. In a abort time 
^re issued from the dntrdi a number of stalwart 
peasants, bearing aloft upon their shonlders, on a 
w o odb en platfonn to which poles were atlaehed, the 
sacred image of the Virgin under an OTerarehi^g 
cas<^y. The im^ge was borne trmmphantly Aroii^ 
die TiUage, anndrt two loi^ files of peasant women, 
gtrls^aadmen; tiie hitter dressed in a long looae rohe 
of blafc^, Ihe fanner wearing veila ufovt tiwir head^ 
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and all with waxen tapers in their hands; whikt 
priests, attired in their festival robes, chanted prayers 
and psalms. The ceremony was a striking one to a 
Protestant, and an edifying one, doubtless, to every 
zealous Catholic, from the air of earnestness and 
devotion that characterized the appearance of all the 
participators in the performance of the pageant. 

Although members of various monastic orders 
abound in Tascany, it would seem, judging fiom 
the paucity of inhabitants in many of the large re* 
ligious edifices erected for their use, that^ in. com- 
parison with former times, conventual institutions 
are on the decline. Near Florence, the extensive 
monastic building called La Gertosa, belonging to 
the Carthusian firiars, is occupied now by only 
twenty-four. At Monte Catini there is a convent 
of imposing size, giving shelter now to only one 
nun, the solitary survivor of a sisterhood whom 
death has called away. Poor lone old woman I what 
a forlorn existence must be that of hers, without 
companions to cheer her solitude — without a being 
save her confessor, with whom she can interchange 
a thought or word I Fancy represents her wander- 
ing with feeble steps through the long passages and 
deserted cells, whose echoes are never awak^ied by 
any footstep but her own, recalling the faces and 
voices of those who have passed away in slow suc- 
cession from her side, and whose mortal forma are 
resting: below the sod, where before long her own 
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may lie. How heavily the burden of life must 
weigh upon her soul I , Without hninaa ties, without 
aught but religious exercises to fill up her time — 
feeble, infirm, half*blind — how fervently must death 
be hailed as a deliverer, a benefactor, a friend — 
longed for and asked for in earnest petitions ad- 
dressed to the Throne on high I 

Fancy draws . yet another, and. perhaps a truer 

picture of the solitary old nun. I see her sitting in 

the sunshine with bent-down head, hands folded in 

one another, and. eyes half-closed ; not sleeping, but 

looking like one who sleeps, with no thought or 

feeling save that of a consciousness of the grateful 

warmth: torpid, listless: the present a blank, the 

past brought up before her view only now and 

again by the faint flickering flashes of an expiring 

memory: a human vegetable: a once reasoning, 

tliiTikiTig creature, transformed by years of idleness 

and solitude, combined with the effect of age, into 

a mere curious mechanism of flesh and bone. 

AU monastic institutions very naturally tend to the 
deterioration of the intellect, the enfeeblement of the 
mental faculties. Solitude is, indeed, sometimes a 
great teacher ; purifying the heart and elevating 
the mind ; but solitude, to effect such ends, must 
address itself to natures of a superior, order: to 
capacities above the range of those that fall to the 
lot of the ordinary class of mankind. To those who 
can find ^^ sermons in stones," whose intelligence is 
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aharpeDed b j edocatioii, and wko hseve capadtiea tD 
follow op loi^ tranis of thought, and the dbilibf te 
ii i Tg sti g ate into great moral tmlhs — y«t idxo, teo 
iraak to resbt temptaiaoo, find Aams^yeB do^ g g e d 
into am and its attendant Borrow by camocaiiifli 
with llie woild — aednsion is a real, nndeniaHe 
good, an unequiyocal benefit Bmt to ct^mmry 
intellects solitnde ia firan^ wifli baneful eanse- 
<{aenoes; since for such limited intelligences n defi- 
ciencj of ideas most neoessarilj be eupplkd by a 
Tariety of seMations, or else the human benig de- 
clines into someilu]^ akin to n mere v^etaUe. Ts 
the common herd of mea and women ike diwapline 
of life is necessary; hopes and foars, joys and sor- 
rows, successes and defeats, affections, friendsk^ 
xradiies, and all the changes and <iiances of «idH 
nary existence are required by them to shaip^ 
percepdon and to supply nouishment to dioc^t 
and imagination. Vain is it to x^ntend against 
Nature and Proyid^K:e; 4iie mAterial and spoitaal 
portiotts of omr bong, blended togedier by its Orea- 
tor, cannot on eartii be sandened with impunity: 
the attempt to becon]he ^olly spiritual either turns 
man into a fevered yisionary, a fenatic, ^r else (as 
is too commonly tiie case) degr»ies him to a mere 
brute-like, vnreasoning creatare. In the counte- 
nances of the mqority of the many moidcs and finan 
that came under my notice in Italy, I saw most 
uneqnmcally evidenced 1h^ evils that resait fnaa 
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iim inlalioai e£ mftn firam bis fdlows. Here $Eiid 
tfccre, indeed, amongst tfast ckss^ I notioed a fine 
d tt iipgh ii^ck die aiad ehone forth ; bat sadb were 
£ew eompsred with those in idiose dull, snody looks 
acd lustreless eyes I retd &e «gns of a torpid or 
a we&-*ni^ blighted inteUecst 

Thovg^ coByentaal life, willi its loadUbean, its 
MohtJan., its psralysBtion of die sSoc&mR, is €v«n 
more oj^osed to die nsftore of woman than to that 
0i warn, and still more likely there&rre to result in 
bosefttl consequences to heart and mmd ; there mte 
yet ciseumstances in the position of most of the 
id^gioas sisterhoods of Italy which noatraliae die 
ewH in a great degree, and give diem, inteUectaaUy 
jmd morally, eimnent adrsntages over most of tlMr 
cowled and oord-girt bvediren; &t many cHrders of 
HOBS enjoy the privilege ei conyerting their convents, 
in a great degree, w^ educational <estalduihmeRl8. 
liioaQieroiis schools of diis description qxxbA in Itdy, 
and not a iew in Florence, where young girls, uader 
the gaardiaiDship and instzrcH^tion of nuns, are dnly 
imtiated into all diat is thought necessary fer giris 
to learzu The fashionable modier, harassed by die 
requiremeofcs of the supposed matemd duty of keep- 
mg a constant watch over the movements of her 
ysang uamarned dao^ter, gkdly makes over die 
task to the pious sisterhood, whose high-walled pre* 
dnds hid defiance to llie approach of lovers. The 
<«berwiie ioady <u>d monoteiioxu e»flteiie« of Uie 
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nuns is thus enlivened by manj sources of pleasoxe 
and interest; and towards their yonng pupils Huej 
become naturally bound by many ties of afiectiim 
and sympathy. Nor surely by this, and by the dir 
vecsion of her thoughts for some hours of every day 
from merely spiritual things^ does the nun's nfttare 
become less holy, or she herself less deserving of 
mercy or salvatiitm, than if from mom till .ni^it she 
sang hymns and repeated prayers continiially. 

But even within the walls of these conventual 
seminaries there exist women, to whom the occu- 
pation of teaching does not suffice to fill up the^void 
which the severance of domestic ties has. caused in 
their being. . ** Many nuns seem very happy and 
contented," said girls to me who had been educated 
in convents ; ** but there are some who never smile 
or say a dheerful word, and who always wear a sad, 
pining expression of countenance." A pining nun ! 
what painfal ideas does . such a term evoke: how 
unspeakably moumfol must be the existmoe of one 
who, consigned by fiunily influences to a life for 
which she had no natural avocation^ or who, aban- 
doned by the enthusiasm which had impelled her 
to the act of worldly abnegation, finds herself bound 
by irrevocable vows to a lot which every moment 
bec<Hnes to her more weariscmiely monotonous and 
dreary I How vividly in the darkness of night, or in 
her many solitary daylight hours, must rise up before 
her inward sight bright pictures of the wwld £rom 
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whicb she is. tovered so entirely ! Father, moOieTf 
sisters^' brothers, assembled around the domestic 
hearth, their faces bright with smiles, with gladness 
and enjoyment^ strolls in company of friends and 
rdatiyes under the overarching trees in the summer 
time, and seats by cooling fountains ; vows breathed 
forth of love and admiration ; the kind liusband, the 
merry children — ^ideas like these must often rise be- 
fore the vision of the pining sister. Each bird that 
wings its flight from tree to tree in the convent garden, 
each breatb of wind that plays amongst the rustling 
foliage, each filmy wreath of cloud that flits across the 
bright blue sky, symbols of freedom as they are, must 
all increase her longing, her craving, her intense de- 
sire for liberty^ 

An Italian lady told me of an incident that occurred 
in reference to this subject which came under her own 
personid knowledge — an incident of the same kind 
that has given the name of the Fair Maid of Ron- 
cesvalles a place in song and story. A girl in the 
higher ranks of life was betrothed to a young officer, 
who,, being sent off on a somewhat distant military 
eiipedition, had not very long left the side of his 
destined bride, when the intelligence reached her 
ears- that he had fallen in an engagement with the 
enemy. Despair seizing her at this news, she de- 
clared that for her the world henceforth had lost 
every charm, and precipitately retired to a convent; 
where, as soon as co&ventual regulations would per- 
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nwtyshe took the veil aadvowak Bat fir to* hmtf 
ahfriooB found ont hadl faenti tke set to ikUcK 
had nvgpd liar ; for shovtly afiei: dbe beeane 
bend amoi^afc. die suterhood, some* xdalvre,. -miisL 
th.oiightlei0 ccadty^ conreyed to^ her the m&mBtaiiioa 
thalt he whemi she WMWumfd. as dead ww sttt aJinfe. 
The effiast o& &m iBteUigence upon the miod of the 
jmmg Aun was auch aa to driye bar well nig^ bukL 
FfoBX feeling her. aoffsnng spirit aoot&ed hy tiiet 
aeahMioii in which she lived,, by ccmateixt. comaanian 
with ike powers on hig^; the offioe» of seligiiin be- 
came diflftBit^ii— the <»)nTent with, iia aJtencB^ itsi 
lefoae^ a prieen— hec cell, a diuD^gean and » teamhi 
Wildlj did she solicit freedom' firom these with whom 
she was immured. The pale siste]:a hfiwd: wift 
horror and anrpriae the wordsi whick. ksaed fronii ker 
lipa. ^Freedoa^ freedonijl give me freedom^ — m&h 
dst freedom I cannot Lhre,^ was the etj ^kaJa, iasm 
mosning to nighty resounded in liifiir ear& What 
waa it to her that Aei waa told there- was; wicksdness 
in that, ery — ^that % aneh a deauand^. bjr Ae eaM- 
hi/dtm o£ aueK a- rehdikms spirit, she wa^ cuBmitti^g 
Bi terrible sin in the si^ufc of God — tibiaii she was bat 
domnkig hersetf to sorrow inr this life,, axui to «!Eer- 
laetmg snffering in the next. To< saqh remon^azanees 
she wonld noi li^ien, much less heed. 

Mnding pragreasst^ and entreaiiea Tai% aadi b^ing 
refnsed permiasion to> eomsoiancate wkb har fimsify 
on the subject o£ her rd.eae% s^ seaebred in hm 



Brenej to endeavoiir to obtam the boon she sought 
tbcvugjbk the agency of hate and &ar ; and to make 
fatrarif m dreaded, lie deteafee^ iisat, far Iheir own 
fukeB, the mms would be ^ad to expel her from 
their walk. Pe<»r girl! as well might lite im«* 
^riaetted bird try to gam its liberty by beating 
egamst the strong bars of its eage^ as for her to win 
her way to i&eedom by such means. She might 
rend, she might break, she mi^t tear up the nuns' 
faTonrite flowers, she might insnlt and maltreat 
theofty and hnrl imprecations in thair ears; bat all 
^ gained by evafy act of this kind was dose con- 
fisaaoent in a darkened cell. At l^^th, one day^ 
having fortunately found access to writing materials, 
she wrote a note — a short, frenzkd note to her &ther, 
beseeching him to visit her ; and thcai, trusting tc» 
Providence to befri^idhear, she clandestinely threw 
this note down from a high window of the convent 
that looked out en the h%h road ; having previously 
written on the cover of her note an entreaty that the 
persesk into whose hands it nnght £ill would send it 
on to> its destination with the utmost speed. 

Little to be dq>enided <m as the success of such 
an ez^^dient must necessarily be^ the father got his 
daagMer's letter, and in compliance wkh her entreaty 
hastened to her »de ; wh»% w<N:ked upon by her 
frantic prayers^ by the sight ha witnessed of her 
dji^acted mind, he premised to do what he could 
tepwnrds the fuirtherance of her desires. From \m 

t2 
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pofdtion. Us rank, the father liad no difficolly in 
conununicating on the snbject with the Pope; and 
haying represented strongly the circnmstances of 
the case^the impulses of despair that had dnven 
the girl to take ihe religions vows, her sabsecjaent 
discovery of the falseness of ihe news by wfaicfa. 
she had been impelled to the rennnciation of & 
secular life, the reaction of feeling that had since 
then set in, her regrets, her cravings for liberty — 
all these points strongly urged on the father's part, 
availed so &r as to obtain for the rebellious nun — 
not indeed a revocation of the vows of celibacy, but 
a permission to change her residence from the con- 
vent to her father's house. 

The convent in which this incident occurred was 
in the neighbourhood of Terracmo, from which place 
my informant came; and many a tale of sorrow 
might perhaps be told, could one lift the veil that 
hangs before the lives of the inmates of such out- 
wardly peaceful sanctuaries. It would be wrong, 
however, to imagine that discontent, unhap^ess, 
and regret, as an invariable rule, lurk under the 
religious garb. I have seen faces beneath the shade 
of the white, spotless lawn, which looked to me the 
very type of purity and peace ; of a quiet conscience, 
a mind that knew no shadow of regret, and a heart 
weaned truly from the vanities of this world. 

But, whatever be the number of purified hearts 
and spiritualized minds that may be found wi&ifi 
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the predncts o£ convent and monastery — ^though 
every nim might be a saint^ and every monk and 
firiar the same — the existence of such institutions 
moat still be a source of deep regret to all who 
think and feel that the very essence of Christianity 
is active charity. Amidst the turmoils of a stormy 
age, when the strong hand of power smote down 
the weak) the convent and the monastery had many 
claims to reverence and regard; for in them alone 
the hapless of either sex could find a refuge {com 
wrong and violence: in them, too, was the torch 
of knowledge kept alive during the long night of 
ignorance that darkened over the land* But with 
the change of times, with the substitution of the rule 
of law for that of brutal might, and the diffusion of 
knowledge everywhere, monastic establishments a£( 
aanctoaries for youth and age, or as caha retreats 
for the scholar and sage, have become utterly use-* 
less. On widely different grounds from those on 
which they rested in former times, must they there- 
fore now put forth their claims upon our sympathies. 
Acts of charity and love, to extend a helping hand 
to distressed and suffering fellow-creatures, being 
the Christian's appointed duty, in conformity with 
the teaching of the Gospel, the solitary recluse in 
his narrow cell, shut out from all communion with 
his kind, excluded ' from all opportunity of doing 
them good) fails in the performance of the funda-' 
mental obligations of his creed: j»nd failing thus^ 
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hoirerer lieav«Dward his tlMMigfals nur^ Bam, iamrfm 
more Ume llian pruse. like the BorvBut ^^ Ul 
Uf talent in the grovnd, he has turned to no pio- 
fitable aceount one ngle gift of Gk)d widi ^wUflh 
he was endowed. What answer can he gire mh i mi 
called to the great accoont? What hnsgrfr has he 
fed? what naked has he clothed? what poor has 
he relieved ? what sick has he Tiflited ? whataorrow- 
fid has he comforted? That he h>yed hk seal mtme 
ndentlj than his body he can diow; but he cannot 
bring ferward a single proof as evidence that lie has 
cared for my one save himsel£ 

But let justice be done. To deny our sympalhy to 
all the Toligions orders enrolled beneath tihe banners of 
the Soman Cathdiic CSraroii woidd be loifidr ; since at 
least one is to be fotmd, die members of which devote 
thek Kves to the fiilfilment of tibe ^reat requkeBvant 
of Christianity* It is pleasant to tmrn from the inert 
inmate of Ihe conrent cell to her who is truly termed^ 
9B her acts can prove, a Sister of Charkj. ¥wm 
bed to bed on which the nek lie stretched^ she glides 
with qniet step on her errand of love and mescy* 
Hem is the self-appointed task to watch beside the 
conch of pam^ to cool the liarv«red biow, to present 
the ever-weloome cup to the parched lips, to adjust 
the pfflows for the aching head, to soothe tiie peiv 
tnrbed and terror-stricken soul, and to dose liie 
glased ^es of dealiu Patient, endmnng, imfiiiag, 
and unflagging in her zeal, she is ready at «vecy 



honr, by day or nighty to respond to the call of 
suffering. Through noisome streets, through pesti- 
leDdal lanes, the abodes of poverty and vice, she 
takes her way; she climbs the ladder to the attic 
where the sufferer lies, or descending to the cellar's 
damp-stained walls, she takes her seat on the oozy 
floor, beside the bed of fitrapw on which lies stretched 
the victim of starvation or disease. She braves con- 
tagion fisariessly, and undauntedly, in tiie discharge 
of her mission, she enters the haunts of crime, the 
ponscn cell, and the be^ar's lair; the hospital wsa&B 
also know well libe voice, the form of the Sister -ff 
Gbmtjr. Surely no one can act more faMy the 
heroic port, or deserve more richly the apphnuie of 
man, than die, who tminfluenced by hopes *o( ikme, 
<xf a place in Instsry or verse, consecrates tbe ifcw r qi ' 
«F her ymxfli, the piime o£ her fife to the r^ef <ef 
softering hunHDiity; amd we, who Teveoranee and 
apphmd a Fry and Nij^fingaie, should noft watk-^ 
koM crur meed of praise from those whose acts «ve 
in fanmony wi1& the deeds whidh hanre cimfetfod 
honour and renown on iSh^ names t>f 'Our tw^ wftite 
0Dviiiiry!wumen. 
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CHAPTER X. 

COMPAONIA DELLA MISEBIOOBDIA.* 

Of the many nnfamiliar objects which arrested mj 
attention in the streets of Florence, none excited 
80 forcibly mj feelings of curiosity and surprise ^ 
the sight of the members of the Brotherhood of the 
Misericordia. Certainly the garb adopted by this 
fraternity when on duty is one more likely to sug* 
gest the idea of deeds of wickedness than acts of 
virtue ; and when they are first beheld^ clothed in a 
long monastic dress — ^a mass of black from head to 
foo|>^their heads entirely enshrouded in close-fitting 
hoods, and their eyes glaring out throiigh two small 
apertures in the black calico veil which hangs down 
loosely before their faces — ^they present a sight cal-^ 
culated to startle any individual afflicted with sensi* 
tive nerves. Hideous, however, as is the dress, it 
yet has the merit of fulfilling the object for which 
it was designed, as it shrouds completely the indi- 
vidual by whom it is worn. Under the folds of 

* Brotherhood of Mercy. 
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tiiat Uack dress, and beneath the eappa^ as the 
united mask and hood are termed, a wife could 
not possibly recognise her husband, a sister her 
brother, or a mother her son, so perfect is the 
disguise. 

The Socie^ of the Misericordia is a time-honoured 
imtitation in Tascany, and tradition dates ib, origin 
in Florence from an early period of the thirteenth 
century. According to the authority I now follow 
on the subject, this institution owed its origin to 
die humanity of a certain Pietro Borsi, a common 
porter, who, with others of his profession, frequented 
the Piazza San Gioyanni for the purpose of hiring 
out their services to the merchants of the town* 
Briskly, however, as commercial transactions were 
carried on in Florence at that time, the number of 
porters was so much in excess of the number for 
whom employment could be found, that the different 
members of this fraternity had daily many unoccu- 
pied hours on their hands. Seeing this, and think- 
ing it a pity that so much time should be wasted 
unprofitably, it was proposed by Pietro Borsi, and 
assented to by the rest, that a certain number of 
their body should in turn take upon themselves 
the duty of performing charitable offices towards 
such sick and wounded of their fellow-citizens as 
mi^t be in circumstances requiring aid. The 
scheme prospered under the direction of Borsi> and 
the porters went through the different districts of 
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tlie eilij, CKorjmg &e tick and wMiided tm hwri 
fittm to mdi plaooi a« the MflPer«s ai^t imk 
to be teansportad to. 

The bene^oleiit asaMiatkm tlnis oot on feet hj Ae 
porters, soon included members of other caBk^sin 
its nmksy and it was fortlier oonfiolidated amI ex- 
tended in consaqiieiice of the great plagae tint 
imvaged Florenoe in 1348. Dnring ihose fisi^htfid 
tunes, when the Jingel of Death was knocking M 
every deor, — whoa oorpies strewed the ^treetSy and 
ibe bnsy, cheerfnl ham of life gave place te sighs, 
groans, and die wailings of raffiaring and despairi — 
the Brothess of the Miserioardia dtschwged tfadr 
oneraiis and perilom duties with a seal aad mamdvkj 
that won &r them &e pi^toction of the aadborities 
of the town* Fmt man j years 1^ sociely flouridiedy 
and the wealth with which it became endowed fimm 
Tarioms sooroes, reached to a considerable amount; 
but under the infiuenoe of a misdirected vel^iaKS 
seal, the sodety was dissolyed by a dscvee of Ihe 
Bepubiic in 1425, ia order that its £mds might 
go to increase Ibe rei^^enues of the OspitaUen, a 
Smteimity inslitated to supply the wandesiag pBgnia 
with food and lodging on hs road to the Haly 
Sepnkhre. Tbe extinction of the society, however, 
was a Joss very sensibly fdt in Florence^ on mscaaat 
of the acddents and sudden deaths that j&equesdy 
cecnxffed; and the aenrioes of die MkKiaooidia laoon 
ennmwneed loheTery hi^yiqppreciatediBilie<»iy, 
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idMHi cw w to -af duly oecnrranee proved Ike aftwi* 
taget tint htti srhen, and tke eyilg tluit had been 
aTiaidedly l^hcoo^ the existence of an ^ oi ' gaiiiw g d 
dnr^ io knk after the sick amcrngst die deifc^iile 
dttsett cf Ite cosmnuBily, and to seciore the decent 
BstcaBBBtof the dead* 

An incident, whidi happened in tlie year 147^> 

ivas t^ means of 2«6toriiig to Mareaoe kg highly- 

Tiined fraternitj. As a sjarited and benev^dent 

dtiaen was one day wa&mg through the town, he 

9my lyiBg in du9 middle of a street, liie cose^m^ of 

same |HX3r friendlesfi, destitate outcast of liumanity* 

Seized "wii^ imUgDatian at tiiis sight, the worthy 

Slarentine, nusing i^ the eorpse, placed it upon 

Ui dionUeiv, and, laden thus, hurried off with 

Us strange burden to the Palazzo della Sigimia; 

^ii^et^ jHresenting hsDiself, he demanded to speak with 

^ Gott&loniere, the diief magii^xale of Fiorenee. 

1^ diemand was granted^ and tiie Ocm&limiere 

hfl^ing appealed, his visitor lost no time in iMiterii^ 

i^Kin Ibe object of his session. Pointing to fte 

i^BM&j bordeai be had borne, and Teoountmg from 

whence it hmk been tsken^ he described in strei^ 

and TiTid language the evil oonsequenoes lliat had 

arisen frnn the suppression of Ijte Brethren of liie 

Misericordia. The representations of the zealiMiB 

cl&eB, eoforoed as t^y were by the mute but for- 

cMe ^eafiigs «f the dead, had an 4Hiaaeal3y sac* 

MKfiisd iarae ; Ae anppressed society was iqpeeUy 
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re-estaUiflhed on its fonner footiiig^ and before very 
long, the influence of its example spread to the 
neighbonring cities. In the many pestUences which 
ravaged the soil of Tuscan j, during a space of four 
centuries^ suffering humanity was comforted and 
relieved by the inde&tigable zeal of the members of 
the Compagnia deUa Muerieardia, 

Various are the works of charity to which the 
Florentine fraternity dedicate their time and reve* 
nues. At any hour at which their services may be 
wanted, they transport patients to the hospital; and 
to the sick amongst the destitute poor they furnish 
aid in money, linen, medicine, and attendance. The 
poor mother in her hour of suffering, whilst herself 
a particular object of the society's care, is indebted 
to them for the clothes with which she covers her 
new-bom infant ; the convalescent owes to th^n the 
soups, and wine, and nourishing food, by which his 
strength and energies of mind and body are re- 
established. The case, in which rests the fractured 
leg or arm of the poor labourer or needy artisan, is 
tiie donation of the fraternity ; bandages {qc wounds^ 
leeches, cupping-glasses, baths, and medical appU^ 
ances of every kind, all are supplied, as ciremn'? 
stances require, by this truly useful and activQ 
charity. 

Through the means of an excellent organization^ 
the services of the fraternity are available at any 
moment* The members of the society, <:onsisting 
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of all classes of the commtmity, are divided into 
i^ections, nmnbering about forty in each • section ; 
and to every section is assigned in turn a certain 
p6rM>d9 in^ which each member of its ranks must 
hold himself in readiness — according to his vows, 
taken generally for a limited period — to obey the 
call of duty* At the sound of the loud tolling of 
the great bell, the brother of the Misericordia, whose 
appointed period of service has arrived, must hasten 
to the place of rendezvous of his fraternity : it mat- 
ters not at what hour, whether in broad mid-day or 
in the dead of night, at morning's dawn or evening's 
dusk, he must instantly obey the summons. The 
warm bed must be left in the cold night of winter, 
and the scorching heat of the mid-day sun must be 
encountered in the height of summer ; the rich man 
must start up from the dinner^table around which 
his guests are seated, the shopman must leave his 
counter, the shoemaker must put down his awl, the 
tailor his needle— ^ach and all must, in accordance 
with the obligations entailed upon them by their 
vows, hasten off without delay to perform various 
offices of charity for distressed and calamity-stricken 
fellow-creatures. Now the bell summons to convey 
a fever-Struck patient to the hospital ; then it rings 
out for the same purpose in behalf of some bricks 
layer or mason who may have suffered grievous 
injuries by falling down from a high scaffold; at 
one tune it is for the resuscitation of some half« 
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drowaed cxeataze; at f nilier, fer tneeoMng the 
inf*ft**>* of m booBe or fire ; and BMce eommaalj ifc 
is for tranaportiag a eorpoo to ko loot reoloig-plaeo 
in aome ndghbooring ckindi ov eemieterj-. Ymamm 
are the fnnetioiia to be pecfiomed and Ae daftiai to 
be dieebarged^ fer wbidi tbe bell of the great Umui, 
that once callad the citiaeiia to anna, novr auids jowfc 
bj day or night ita mandatory anminoiis to the menir 
beta of the Miaericordia. 

The manner in which the firatemity diadiai^ the 
offiees of charity tawarda the mk is deaerriiig of 
particnlar deocr^^n. Aa soen as ihat meaaber of 
the society to whoae tnm it csomea to £al£l the oiice 
of direetor^-ras aoon as this head watch (eapo j/uar&h 
as ha ia called) xeceivea a eert^ate firem a medical 
man that a certain person^ labooring nnder dinrair, 
ahoold be ronoved to the hoqpkid — ^the caahomary 
aigpal ia made^ and at the aound of the siMmnening 
stroke^ sack meadbora of the ficatenuty aa are- at the 
tiaae liahb to be eafled a«t for dy;^ haaten to thuir 
churclv the appointed place of meetiag. 

Thia church, sitaated in the Fiazaa del Doorao 
— finonerly the Piaaza Saa Gsoyamu — ^ia ahnoat as 
ancient as the commnnity to which it bdangB. It 
ia aaid to stand on the margin of the golf which was 
d»g to recdtve the namearoua victima of the pestilence 
of 1348. On the altar, a&w ioperabam nightaiid 
day continnally, whilst six memhoro ef the oBcbr 
keep watch m the saaetnary. On the watti wq 
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iMXBg tlie dxeaaes of the comimiiiity^ as well as &e 
'teaches ^idi are madfr use of at night and in fone- 
ndt aoknaities ; and along tiie floor are ranged biers 
and Iktcrs &r eoEn^qdng the sick and dead to their 
vespective deatinaildoiisw Hither to this churdx, whose 
ponrement is Be^«r trod hy anj foot but that of a 
memker of the fraternity^ tike sommoned brothers of 
the Ifiserksordia repair^ to receiye and execute the 
erders gh«n to them bjr their ceqH} giiardku 

Eiiveieped in the blade vestments of their csnler^ 
tbe members of tbe Mismcerdta issne from tiieir 
dhcorchv maschiiig two hj two; preceded by what 
nmy be tesmed a marshal (bidellv) and hj four 
bvsthers bearing a Utter on thdr idiouldera. This 
litter is adi^)ted with great fore&ought to every 
exigency ef Ike service in which k is used. On 
a fisimework of wood» spaxmed by^ girths from side 
to side, lie the ordinary apportenaraces of a bed: the 
mattress is always as soft a one as can be found ; 
dfes deeets are ever ckan and white;, the blanket 
dthar li««^or li^ <«eoiding to the nHiairemenls 
of tbtt season;: imd die piEow, by an ingenious 
coflftidvBiieey caa be nttde to take the particular 
skat deeared* A light low arefaing canc^y^ com- 
poettd of fbe ircm wire^ ov^ which is extended a 
<fmtlty or, if oecasamt neediai, a waterproof covering, 
sesveff as a proteetiea s^ainst the weather finr the 
occBpont of ibee bed. To the kwer part of the 
libter toehes aare fiistflBBd, in case^ ti^^^ sfaotdd over* 
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take the brotherhood whikt discharging the offices 
of charity to the sick wiihont the city walk ; for 
to a circuit of three miles, measured from Hbe centre 
of the town, extend ike self-imposed dnties of die 
firatemity. Besides the torches, the lower part of 
the litter, contains a box, in which is to be fonnd 
everything that the sick might desire or need during 
transportation to the hospital: water, wine, lemon, 
sugar, yin^ar, hartshorn — aU are in readiness for 
service when required. Provision is even made 
for the performance of the last rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church in case any occupant of the litter 
may be placed in a position to require them; for 
in the same box with the restoratives is found the 
Holy Oil, With which the dying may be anointed. 

Arrived at their destination, the litter is deposited 
on the ground, and the brothers, entering the sick 
chamber, prepare to effect the removal of the patient 
in a most tender and considerate manner ; by means 
of a long, thin, smooth piece of bone, four strong 
strips of linen are quickly and easily inserted below 
the sick man's body, at short intervals, from under- 
neath his shoulders downwards. At a sign firom 
the capo gitardia, the brothers, who each hold $xk end 
of the several strips, raise up the patient sufficiently 
high to allow a quilt, which is held ready by other 
members of the society, to be extended beneath. 
The sick man is gently lowered again^ so as to rest 
upou the quilt^ and conveyed in it slowlyt and 
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carefully to. the litter wherein he is deposited; the 
greatest care being taken that he should be placed 
in a position of the utmost possible ease. The 
bed-clothes adjusted, and the protecting covering 
properly fixed, the object of the fraternity's solicit 
tade is borne npon the shoulders of the brethren 
to the hospital; two of the number walking one 
at either side of the litter, on the watch to see if 
the sick man has need of anything on the way« 

The transportation, however, of the sick to hos« 
pitals forms but a small part of the self-imposed 
obligations undertaken towards that class by the 
brethren of the Misericordia. To every district of 
the city is assigned a certain number of individuals 
belonging to the order, who, taking their name from 
the functions they fulfil, are termed ConvisitatorL 
Acting singly, each on his own judgment and re» 
sponsibility, the Convisitatore is bound to see that 
all the sick people committed to his care are well 
provided with everything they may stand in need of^ 
in regard to linen, nourishment, baths, and medi-^ 
cine. To him also is committed the duty of Air* 
nishing the sick with nightly attendance, if such 
should be requisite; and it is on his attestation to 
the fieict, joined to the certificate of a doctor to the 
same effect, that a nightly watcher from the ranks of 
the society is supplied. 

Thus, not only do the fraternity transport the sick 
to hospitals, and look after the wants of that helpless 

V 
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dtts in their own homes, but they leave their com* 
fortable, perhi^ loxurioas abodes»to watch daring 
the night in cheerless dwellings^ by the bedside of 
the saffering poor* This service is discharged by 
one member of the company, on ordinary occasions ; 
bat by two, if the disease be of an aggravated cha- 
racter, and danger to life is feared. In case it may 
be a w^oman who requires assistance of this kind, the 
night watcher also is a finnale (for several indivi- 
duals of that sex are included in the ranks of the 
Misericordia) ; but if the sick woman be danger-^ 
ooftly ill, a brother of the order comes to the sister's 
aid* Nov are the benevolent operations of the so- 
ciety entirely restricted to the destitute poor, as jGeut 
as nightly attendance is concerned; for not unfre- 
quently in the dwellings of the upper classes the 
piUoWs of the sick are adjusted by the hands of 
members of the Misericordia : and in all such oases, 
however humble the renderer, and however rich 
the. recipient of such services may be, the nightly 
watcher is not permitted to receive the smallest 
thing, either food, or drink, or money, from the 
&mily served^ under the penalty of a sadden and 
ignominious expulsion from the ranks of the society 
to which he or she belongs. In order to ascertain 
if the sick are tended with due care and aseal, 
inspectors and sub -inspectors go out nightly from 
the ranks of the society to visit those dwellings of 
the poor to which the night watcher has been sent 
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Amongst ihe yarious benevolent acts of the fra- 
termtj deserving of special notice, are the o£Sces of 
-chanty they perforin towards imprisoned criminals. 
Theirs is the self-appointed task of visiting the gaols, 
.and of seeiDg that every regulation connected with 
-the salubrity of these abodes is duly attended to. 
The £>od provided for the prisoners comes und^ 
their inspection, and not unfrequently clothes and 
3inen are supplied by them to those who, by a long, 
weary term of exile from the world, are expiating 
past crimes or misdemeanors. Under the sanc- 
tion of the Grovemment authorities, they also take 
measures to provide that class of criminals with 
the means of profitable employment; and, deduct- 
iing only the prime cost of the various articles 
supplied* they leave to the worker the full value 
of his work. On certain occasions, . such as the 
^great religious festivals of the Church at Christ- 
mas, Easter, Quinquagesima, Pentecost, and Ascen- 
'idon Day, the inmates of the prison are provided 
with a feast at the expense of the fraternity. . The 
•conveyance of this feast forms also a portion of the 
duty of the brotherhood ; and at the periods above 
mentioned, a troop of black-robed brethren may be 
«een issuing from the head-quarters of the company, 
walking two and two, each couple bearing between 
them a large basket filled with provisions of excd- 
lent description, covered over with branches of 
myrtle and laurel. Arrived at the prison-door, the 

u 2 
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baskets are deposited on the ground and speedily 
emptied of their contents; each brother taking a 
dish and carrying it with his own hands to the pri- 
soner's celL Who can doubt the 'good eflEecta ex* 
erted on the prisoner's mind by each and every 
benevolent act of which he is the object, on the 
part of this charitable association? The hearts of 
the most abased of human kind still vibrate to the 
touch of kindness and sympathy: gratitude is a 
powerful moral agents a purifier of the mind, a 
softener of the heart. Could the inner life of the 
inmates of a Florentine prison be unfolded to the 
view, it is more than probable we should find that 
many a virtuous resolve, or many a kindly feeling, 
has owed its origin to the little myrtle-covered 
dish presented by the hand of a Brother of the 
Misericordia. 

The interment of the dead forms a very important 
part of the functions of the society; and the com- 
pany charges itself especially with the duty of carry- 
ing to the grave the corpse of any poor friendless 
stranger whom death has struck down in some 
himible lodging or tavern. But though such un- 
fortunates commend themselves particularly to the 
sympathies of the society, the burial charities of 
the brotherhood are far from being restricted to this 
class ; for funeral rites are performed by them for 
those that die in their own homes and amongst their 
kindred, in every instance in which the fiunily of the 
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decejised is too poor to provide the means of decent 
interment for their dead* For such, as well as for 
other occasions on which the services of the frater- 
nity are needed, the bell rings out its summoning 
peal ; and at that sound, the members whose period 
of active duty has arrived hasten to obey the call, 
genefndly issued for this particular purpose at half 
an hour before sunset, and, marching in files of two 
and two, they bear the bier with its lifeless burden 
to the place of sepulchre, after having previously 
assisted at the performance of the customary funeral 
rites in the church. 

On the occasion of the death of any distinguished 
member of the order, the society assembles in great 
numbers to accompany the departed brother to his 
grave# During my residence in Florence I was 
witness of a funeral of the society conducted on 
a scale of imposing magnitude j the Misericordia 
iaTing to lament the loss of one of its members 
in the person of the Bishop of Fiesole, who had been 
suddenly stricken down in the midst of health by 
a stroke of apoplexy. From the house where the 
dead bishop had lain in state, dressed out in his epi- 
3copal robes, the lifeless body was removed by the 
black4iooded brethren, and, elevated upon a bier, was 
borne by them to its last resting-place at Fiesole. 
The procession was a very imposing sight, seen 
from the elevation of the steps in front of the cathe- 
dral, before which passed the fiineral array. In 
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Yivid contrast with the shiftbg, stirring crovrd, and 
the manj forms of animated life with whieh tte 
piazza of the cathedral was densely filled, was the 
motionless figure of the dead ecclesiasticy as with 
&ce nncoyered, and decked ont with all the iasignia 
of his mortal dignities, he was borne aloft extended 
on a bier, npon the shoulders of a certain number 
of the firatemily. The rigid features of the deceased 
ecclesiastic, and his recumbent form, dressed oat in 
all the pomp of ecclesiastical vestments, the chant* 
ing priests, the flaring of countless torches, and the 
long trun of black-hooded brethren that filed along 
through the midst of the bustling throng, formed 
altogether a picture of a yerir impressive character. 

A charity of an essentially Italian character re- 
mains yet to be enumerated amongst the phikn- 
thropic acts of the Compagnia della. Miserieordia. 
It is provocative of a smile to find that young por- 
tionless girls are reckoned amongst the class of ua- 
fbrtunates requiring assistance firom the funds of 
the charitable society. The hapless case of the 
undowered maiden who, for want of tibe heart- 
subjugating power of money to forge the nuptial 
bonds, is doomed to a life of lungle blessednesi^ 
appeals strongly, it would seem, to the sympatUes 
of the Misericordia ; for on one particular day in 
every year marriage portions are distributed, with 
edifying solemnity, to various ghrls belonging to the 
lower classes of the community. It is to be h<^ied 
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that the monej* thus bestowed reallj benefits the* 
recipients, and that the oommodities pnrehased by 
sneh means do credit in some instances to the pnr^ 
chaser's sense and discrimination ; but as Italian girte 
generally select their lovers on a principle far dif« 
ftrent from that which actuated the Vicar of Wake** 
field's wife in the choice of her wedding^gown, this 
hope is of very doubtful realisation. 

The source from which the MIsericordia derives 
the greatest portion of their revenues is from beg^ 
ging: la questua, as it is termed. This que$tm i» 
made once a week by ten brothers of the order, who» 
dividing the town between them into so many parts, 
take each his way through his allotted district to 
seek for alms. Attired in the black dress of the 
fraternity, and shrouded in its impenetrable disguise^ 
the qiAestuante may be seen at an early hour of the 
day pursuing his mission through the streets of 
Florence with a b^^ging-box in his hand. In ghostly 
silence he carries on his work, the only mode of soli** 
citation used being the presentation of his begging*>box 
to the passer-by, accompanied by the appealing gaze 
of eyes, that peer through two small apertures in the 
black mask he wears. Into every shop the qtieatuasuU 
has free access ; for him the doors of public offices 
and monasteries unclose ; into his box drop the silver 
of the rich and the copper of the poor : the qtmUrini 

* The amount of the girl's portion, though not received \>y her 
until the wedding-day, is known beforehand. 
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of the working-man mingle with the paoU of ike 
noble. Where the palace rears its proud front on 
highy or where the dark, damp cellar giyes shelter 
from the midnight air to poor wretches of ather sex 
and of every age, in streets where wealth parades 
its silken robes, or in noisome lanes where poverty 
shows its rags, the black-shronded form of the 
begging brother of the Misericordia may be seen, 
: Seldom does the begging box remain unfilled, for 
rarely does either avarice or poverty refuse to the 
qtisBtuante the small coin he seeks. On the evening of 
the day on which the questua is made, the ten ques-^ 
tuaink meet together in the rooms of the director of 
the society, and, each box being opened and its con^ 
'tents examined, the amount obtained is duly regis* 
4ered and transferred to the general fonds of the 
community. 

Besides the regular weekly qtustua there are other 
collections made occasionally for particular purposes ; 
at one time, money is required for the sufferers in 
some public or private calamity; at another, it is 
wanted to give relief to the poor family on whom 
some great calamity has fallen unexpectedly : now, 
the collection is taken for prisoners ; and, again, for 
procuring masses to be said for the benefit of some 
suffering soul in purgatory. 

In addition to the contributions raised by the 
means described, the funds of the society are sus- 
tained by a small annual tax imposed upon the 
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members of the fratemitj. This tax, yarying within 
certain limits at the pleasure of the contributor, can 
never be less than one paolo (5^d,)y or exceed five 
of that coin. On the holiday of their patron saint, 
or during the course of the eight following days, 
the pecuniary obligations of the members of the 
Misericordia are annually discharged* 

I have entered into the foregoing account of the 
history and proceedings of this charitable society, not 
only irom the intrinsic interest of the subject, but on 
account of the estimation in which the Gompagnia 
della Misericordia is held in Tuscany. Before a 
procession of the black-robed brethren, the crowd 
respectfully open and give way, whilst every hat, 
from the noble's to the beggar's, is reverentially raised 
as they go by ; and as each man bares his head, he 
knows not but that he imcovers in the presence of 
the Grand Duke himself, or some of his family: for 
not unfirequently the highest in the land has donned 
the garb of the Misericordia for a stated period, 
either from a motive of a penitential kind, or from 
one of a purely philanthropic nature. 

But if to make atonement for evil done and for 
wrongs committed, be the motive which chiefly 
swells the ranks of the Misericordia in Tuscany — 
if in general the impelling impulse to take the vows 
be remorse of conscience — ^who would not prefer 
the acts of self-mortification of the Misericordia 
penitent to those of any contrite sinner shut up in 
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the seclusion of monastic walls? Far beyond ibe 
merits of sighs^ and tears^ and fastings^ and peni- 
tential psalms, surely are the lone midnight watcb- 
ings by the sufferer's bed, the cup presented for 
the parched lips to drink, the pillow adjusted for the 
aching head, the visit to the prisoner's ceU, the gift 
by which the pangs of cold and hunger are reiievedj 
the prcMnpt answer to the summoning peal which 
calls, perhaps, fix>m the chamber of mirth and feast* 
ing to the cheerless home of poverty or death. A 
truly noble institution is the Misericordia, one that 
reflects credit on the nation am<M}g8t whom it ia 
found. 
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CHAPTER XL 

GAULEO AKD HICHAM. AN6EL0. 

Bt the remembrances wUch its name inyokes Flo- 
rence powerfollj commends itself to the sympathies 
6f every cultivated mind. Distingnished in war, in 

art5 Florence shines out in the prevailing darkness 
of the mediaeval times with a Instre peculiarly bril- 
liant. The woollen stuffs^ the gold and silk bro- 
cades, the produce of Florentine looms, were prized, 
renowned, and sought for throughout the western 
world ; and to Florence especially belongs the merit 
of making the merchant's an honoured name, and of 
raising the industrial arts to dignity and esteem^ 
Of all the republics of Italy to which the Middle* 
Ages gave birth, Florence was the one in which the 
love of liberty was the strongest, the cultivation of 
the intellect the greatest, and the laws the best 
framed and dte best administered. Noted for the 
genius of its citizens, and the intelligence of its 
people, to Florence belongs the glory of having 
given to the world, during the Middle Ages, a greater 
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number of illostrious men than all the rest of Italy 
was able to send forth. Whilst the darkness of 
barbarism still hnng densely over the British Isles, 
while knowledge there could fii^l no resting-place 
save in the monastic cell, and art and artists there 
were terms almost unknown5 the poet, painter, 
sculptor, and scholar daily met together, as honoured, 
cherished guests at the rich and noble Florentine's 
board. 

But amongst the many sons of Florence who shed 
honour on that republic in bygone days, there are 
none who have left behind them names so well 
deserving of our respect and homage as Galileo and 
Michael Angelo: the first, astronomer and philo- 
sopher combined — ^the teacher of great truths to an 
incredulous world ; the latter, an artist whose works 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture occupy a 
foremost position in the domain of art 

Florence is full of the memorials of her two great 
sons; and in Pisa, where Galileo lived for several 
years as teacher of philosophy in the university 
there, his memory is indissolubly associated with 
the far-famed Cathedral and Leaning Tower of that 
city. Their very stones are eloquent to us of him, 
for with both these structures are connected inci- 
dents of no small moment in his history. 

To the philosophic mind, trifles are often firaught 
with teachings of wisdom. The swinging of a large 
bronze lamp suspended from the roof of the Cathe- 
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dral at Pisa was apparently an incident of the most 
trivial description^ but to Galileo that sight evoked 
a tnun of thought which resulted in the discovery of 
the theory of the pendulum* Hanging yet where it 
liong in the days of that great man5 £hat lamp can 
never be looked on without interest: perhaps^ too, 
this interest is heightened by the accessories of the 
surrounding scene. For very beautiful is the inte* 
nor of the Cathedral of Pisa^ seen, as I have seen it, 
when ihe bright beams of a midday sun, streaming 
through richly coloured windows, illuminated the 
nave with its rows of splendid columns, lit up the 
richly carved and gilt panels of the roof, the age* 
dimmed pictures, and the decorated altars. But still 
more beautiAil was it in the evening hour, when 
the long aisles seemed to lengthen out, and the lofty 
colunms to grow more lofty in the twilight gloom ; 
when here and there, from the distant chapel, the 
taper shot forth its small starry gleam, and all details 
of arches, columns, altars, pictures, sculptures and 
carving lost to view, the soul was inly touched by 
the solemn influences of vastness, silence, and soli- 
tude. 

Still more suggestive of Galileo than the Cathe- 
dral is the far-famed Leaning Tower adjoining it; for 
here it was that he proved by a simple experiment 
that the doctrines of Aristotle, which he had been 
appointed to teach in the university of Pisa, were 
fundamentally wrong« Denounced by his brother 
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prc^esBors as an ignorant pretender in the school of 
philoBophy, as the defamer of an illnstrioos and 
unerring sage and the disseminator of iintratfas> 
Galileo eagerl J called oat, ^' Bring mj doctrines to 
the test of experiment, and by this provd wheiiier 
Aristotle's theory or mine in regard to the law of 
{edling bodies is true." The challenge was accepted, 
and the Leaning Tower of Pisa was selected as the 
place where the demonstration was to be made. 

Xjet us bring up the past before our view, and 
see assembled round that w(Miderful Leaning Tower 
grave professors and solemn sages^ who have come 
confident of triumphing in the approaching discom* 
fiture of an ignorant pretender in the paths of 
science and philosophy. Around them dust^ an 
eager crowd, looking with curiosity at that obscure 
young man; who, though alone and friendless, the 
object of reproach and scorn, yet strong in the 
power of trutli, stands up before them with sparkling 
eye and undaunted bearing. 

The experiment is to be made by means of two 
balls, one of which is twice as heavy as the other. 
If Aristotle be right in his theory of the velocity 
of falling bodies, the heavy ball^ when dropped 
from the summit of the tower, should reach the 
ground in exactly half the time taken by the lighter 
ball to pass through the same space, both being 
dropped at the same time. If Oalileo be right, the 
two balls shojild not differ one instant in the rate of 
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their respective descents. Nothing can be simpler 
than the experimentf and nothing more clearly and 
easily ascertainable than its result 

The moment comes when the issue is to be deter* 
mined^ and at a given signal, down drop the balls 
from the tower: they strike upon the earth in the 
same moment of time. A proud moment was it 
for that young sage, and exulting was the look he 
cast on the discomfited philosophers. Again and 
again the experiment was repeated, with the same 
uniform results ; and from that day Aristotle lost 
the sway that he had exercised for centuries over 
the human mind. 

But the pioneer of knowledge, the discoverer of 
truths, needs a brave heart to sustain him in his 
battle i^ainst error and ignorance in this world ; and 
no one more than Galileo required the endowments 
of a daring spirit and unflinching mind. Through 
his whole life he had to contend with determined 
incredulity, and with ignorance that pertinaciously 
refused to be enlightened. '^ Oh, my dear Kepler," 
writes Galileo to his friend^ ^^ how I wish we could 
have one hearty laugh together. Here at Padua is 
the principal professor of philosophy, whom I have 
repeatedly and urgently requested to look at the 
moon and planets through my glass, which he per- 
tinaciously refuses to do I" Unhappily for Galileo's 
lot in life, the Paduan philosopher was only a fair 
sample of the pseudo-scientific sages of his day. 
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But bravely as Galileo bore himflelf^ for the 
greatest part of his long life^ in a continaons contest 
with error and bigoted ignorance, he was in his old 
age goiltj of an act of cowardice that haa left a 
deep stain upon his memory. Who does i|ot grieve 
at the thought of that old man on his bended knees 
before the Cardinals of the Roman Churchy swear- 
ing that he abjured, cursed, and detested as erco* 
neous and heretical the doctrine he had held and 
taught, that the earth moved round the sun ; whilst 
in his heart he knew that the words he spoke 
with his hand on the Holy Gospels were utterly 
mitrue? for on rising np from hi* humiliating «jt 
and attitude, he turned and said to some one near, 
" Epur 86 muove^ — ^** For all this it moves.'* Still, 
recalling to mind the dreadful torture of the rac^i 
to which the aged philosopher was subjected ere 
he publicly abjured his belief in the great and 
eternal truths he had proclaimed, we must not judge 
him hardly for this deed. 

Florence warmly cherishes the name and memory 
of the great astronomer, and exhibits to this day 
many memorials of him. Attached to the Museum 
is a temple erected by the present Grand Duke to 
Galileo, and here may be seen the telescope which 
revealed to him the satellites of Jupiter. The Obser** 
vatory, where most of his observations on the moaa 
were made still exists ; and the stranger is shown the 
residence where, blind, infirm, and weighed down by 
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years and humiliation, his vexed and suffering spirit 
passed away* 

But Florence possesses a still more touching me- 
mento c^ her great son than any of those described. 
In Ihe church of Santa Croce, the stranger's step is 
arrested by the tomb that bears Galileo's name; 
and insensible is the heart that does not do homage 
to the illustrious dead — a teacher of truths which 
can never die, and who by years of obloquy and 
persecution, by imprisonment, torture, and a shat-* 
tered frame, paid a heavy penalty for the distinc- 
tion he enjoyed of being the greatest genius of 
his age. 

But, however we may be disposed to compas- 
sionate the sufferings of Galileo, and great men like 
him, our pity for the hardships and trials of their 
lots in life is probably in most instances misplaced. 
Outwardly unfortunate as his career may be, the 
man of genius bears that within his mind which 
probably far more than compensates ^i him for the 
hardships he endures. The lonely 'study, wherein 
the midnight lamp bums on through the changing 
year, is the scene, perhaps, at times of joy more in- 
tense, of triumph more perfect than any which the 
world— through the means of wealth, rank, power, 
and distmction — can offer to the common herd of 
men. Glorious must be the moment when the long 
sought-for truth flashes vividly across the deeply 
meditating mind, and the " Eureka" of every inquir- 

X 
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ing sage <m whom the daj-star af discovery dawns 
mast be fraught with the most exquisite haj^iness. 
And though such moments in the lifetime q£ even the 
most gifted student must be rare> there is for him 
a constant source of enjoyment in the exulting sense 
of power which accompanies the exercise of die 
higher fiftculties of his mind. Withal then^ exposed, 
as the great astronomer was through his long life^ 
to calumny and reproach — ^though a torture-forced 
recantation of the truth escaped his aged lips— yet 
in the grand triumphs of his intellect, in the proud 
consciousness that was his, of having given fordi 
truths which the world would not let die, the life 
and lot of Galileo stand £arih before our gaze as> 
one deserving not of pity, but of envy* 

In Santa Croce also lie the mortal remains of 
Michael Angelo. Bis tomb is one of the first that 
meets the eye on entering the church ; and it is said 
that before his death he chose that particular spot of 
sepulture for himself, for the whimsical reason 
that when the doors were open he might, even in 
his grave, as he said, be able to see the Cathedral's 
towering dome; of which his admiration was so 
great that he took it as a model for the constmc* 
ticm of the cupola of St. Peter's. A fine and noble 
nature was that of Michael Angelo. Amidst an age 
of general moral corruption and laxity of principle,, 
his life, by its unsullied purity and its unblemished 
integrity, stands out in brilliant contrast with the 
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lives of modt of his contemporaries^ and challenges 
onr respect and admiration. An ardent patriot^ he 
threw aside his brush and chisel to join the ranks of 
those who strove to sare the independence of his 
native soil ; and on the batdements of Florence he 
proved that Italy's greatest architect^ painter^ and 
scnlptor, had qualities that might well confer on 
him the title of being one of her greatest heroes 
also. 

The memorials of Michael Angelo in Florence 
are numerous : for in its churches, its palaces^ and 
its public squares, we are brought face to face with 
the mighty creations of his genius. And yet, with 
all their excellences so universally acknowledged, 
and with all the homage now paid to that mind 
which gave them birth, Michael Angelo, in his 
early days, had to contend against that detraction 
and envy which denounced his noble works as- 
things of little worth. An amusing incident is- 
recorded, in connection with this subject, of the 
means he took to heap confusion on bis adver*^ 
saries, by proving that their disparaging criticisms 
were founded on prejudice, and not on truth or 
justice. 

In the seclusion of his studio, with a secrecy he 
took care no one should penetrate, Michael Angelo 
sculptured the marble group of a Fawn and Bacchus. 
The work being completed, he broke off the right 
hand a little above the wrist, and laying it carefully 
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aside, he conveyed the mutilated figure to a hole 
previously excavated in the ground, and there hurled 
it ' After the lapse of some little time, judging that 
the damp earth would then have conferred upon his 
work a decidedly venerable appearance, he ordered 
workmen to make certain alterations in the grounds ; 
which would, he knew, lead necessarily to the dis- 
covery of the buried piece of statuary. The event 
answered his expectations : the mutilated statue was 
found; and as Michael Angelo took care that this 
great disoovery should he at once noised abroad 
through the city, his bitterest critics rushed to the 
spot ; and, on the earth being cleared from about 
the figures of the Fawn and Bacchus, they speedily 
pronounced the group to be an antique of the finest 
description ; warmly congratulating themselves on the 
fact that of this masterpiece of antiquity only one 
hand was missing. Amongst the group that sur- 
rounded the statue, eagerly engaged in enlarging 
on the beauties of the work, stood Michael Angelo, 
who gave but a very faint assent to the general 
encomiums it called forth ; and on being pointedly 
asked his opinion on the subject, he replied, in 
a careless, disparaging way, it was a pretty thing 
enough. "Oh, doubtless you can make as good a 
statue yourself," was the reply, uttered in a satirical 
tone: and Michael Angelo, continuing the conver- 
sation in a strain which led on his adversaries to say 
all that he could wish, suddenly startled them by the 
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question — ^* What will you say if I made this? ** Ta 
the idea thus suggested, smiles of incredulity and 
derisive laughter were the response; in the midst 
of which, begging their patience for a little while, 
Michael Angelo went to his house, and speedily 
brought back with him, as evidence of the truth 
of his words, the hand which he had broken off; 
and it was found, to the con&sion and discomfiture 
of his antagonists, to correspond exactly with the 
mutilated arm of the newly-discovered Bacchus. 

This memorial of the triumph of Michael Angelo 
occupies a conspicuous position in the Gallery of the 
Uffizi at Florence; the seam which marks the place 
where the arm was fractured being very distinctlp 
visible. 

Michael Angelo himself was far from being nig* 
gardly of praise of the artistic productions of hia* 
immediate predecessors or contemporaries. ''Meglio 
di te non posao^ (Better than thee I cannot make)^. 
he exclaimed, in reference to the great cathedrals 
dome of Brnnelleschi in Florence. In a similar 
spirit he stopped before the statue of St. Mark by 
Donate, and exclaimed, in allusion to its life-like 
expression, "Mark, why don't you speak to me?" 
Of the bronze gates, the masterpiece of Ghiberti, he 
said — " They are so beautiful, that they are worthy 
of being the gates of Paradise." On seeing the 
medals of Caesari, he declared, " Art has reached 
its last hour^ for beyond this it cannot go;" and on 
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looking at Bigarinrs fine statues in terraoi^ita, he 
exclaimed^ ^'Woe to the antique statues, if these 
should become marUe I " 

In the same house where Michael Angelo lived 
in Florence, some descendants of his family still live 
at the presttit day ; much of the furniture remains 
in its original position, unchanged, and many per- 
sonal relics of the great sculptor and painter are 
there to be found. His sword, his crutch-handled 
walking-sticks, his slippers, axid the table at which 
he used to write, challenge the stranger^s notice; 
whilst some of his vigorous sketches adorn the walls 
of the various apartments, which have be^i fitted up 
in a style to do honour to his memory* Bight is 
it, indeed, that in Florence, his native town, and for 
whose independence he vainly fought, every mem^ito 
of him should be preserved and venerated. 

<^ I conmiend my soul to God, my body to the 
earth, and my property to my nearest of kin," were 
the terms of his last will and testament, dictated by 
him on his death-bed* He breaihed his last in Rome, 
on February 17th, 1563, within a fortnight of ^iter* 
iag on his ninetieth year ; and his remains were, at 
his express desire, conveyed to Florence, where they 
were buried^ with every circumstance of pomp and 
sol^nmty, in the chmrdi of Santa Croce, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE LATE KEVOLUTION. 

ALiHOuaE the events which took place in Paris on 
the 24th of February, 1848, exercised an immense 
influence on Italy as well as on other European States, 
the revolutionary era commenced in the Peninsula 
considerably before that time. At Rome, in the 
year 1846, when Pius the Ninth was at the height 
of his popularity, amidst the shouts which resounded 
of " Viva Pio DL," there were voices heard to say, 
^' Abbasso il Pontefice I " * Under the triumphal arches 
that were raised to the reforming Pope, the progress 
cf tibe carriages belonging to prelates forming part of 
his cort^e was impeded, or stopped ; and retnmii^ 
from St Peter's he was often followed by bands of 
students from the university, demanding with loud 
voices their political rights. 

At this period Floroice began to show symptoms 
of &e same spirit of disquiet that prevailed at Rome. 
Public demonstrations were made which had for their 
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avowed object the acquisition of a civic guard and 
the liberty of the press. In the middle of Janoary 
the people of Leghorn, with Guerraczi for their 
leader, rose in mass. The rebellion was repressed ; 
and in the fortress of Porto Ferrajo the imprisoned 
chief had ample leisure for meditation over his de- 
feated plans. 

In 1847 fresh disturbances occurred. The whole 
of Italy was agitated in every part; thronghotit 
the peninsula there were symptoms that a storm 
of no ordinary violence was about to break forth. 
Day by day the donds grew darker overhead ; and 
popular tumults^ like premonitory gusts, gave evi* 
dence that a great conflict between the opposing 
forces of power and nmnbers was nigh at hand. 
Bologna and Ferrara demanded and obtained a civic 
guard. The same demand was echoed at Rome 
with clamorous cries ; and by a papal decree issued 
on the 5th of July, the privilege of forming a na- 
tional guard was conferred not only on Borne, but 
on every city in the States of the Church. Tumults 
commenced at Naples; Sicily and Calabria were 
stirred with the first throes of popular discontent; 
and Genoa, also. From north to south, Italy was a 
smouldering volcano. 

The eventful year of 1848 was ushered in by a 
revolution at Palermo. Sicily declared itself inde- 
pendent ; and Ferdinand II. found the fairest portion 
of his dominions wrenched away violently from his 
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grasp, Naples rose up in arms to demand a consti- 
tntian, which was granted through the influence of 
fear. The commencement of February was signal- 
ized by commotions at Turin; and, following the 
prevailing example^ Tuscany extorted from its in- 
timidated ruler^ on the 18th of February, the con- 
cession of political rights. 

The revolution of the 24th of February in Paris 
acted on the impulsive Italians as a strong blast on 
a glowing flame. Milan, aflter five days' desperate 
fighting, threw off the Austrian yoke. Charles IL, 
Duke of Lucca, found himself constrained to fly 
from his dominions to save his life. Venice, on the 
22nd of March, declared itself a republic ; and in a 
few months afterwards, in the ancient capital of the 
Caesars, amidst the joyous shouts of thousands, a 
simflar fonn of government was proclaimed. 

Yielding to the spirit of the times, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany ceded to his subjects a Constitu- 
tion, which was for the most part founded on the 
model of that of France. This concession was fol- 
lowed by an amnesty, in right of which Guerrazzi 
issued forth firom the fortress of Porto Ferrajo to 
play his part in the great political drama; in the first 
act of which he had lost his liberty and perilled his 
life. Of unbounded ambition, of distinguished talents, 
orator and author, he was a man certain to occupy 
the foremost place upon the public stage in troubled 
times. His release was hailed with acclamation^ and 
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his retnm to Floreooe was greeted as a triumpii to 
die liberal caiue. The canenl of popular eniliiir 
siaim in his favour ran hi(i^ and strong. Three 
separate oonstitaencies chose him fSor their rtpceBeor 
tative, when, under the new Constitution, the electkm 
ioT the Chamber of Deputies began* Amongst his 
colleagues there was no one but Montanelli who 
seemed in a poeiticm to dispute with him the post 
of chie£ 

In the month <^ September the pec^le oi L^boni 
once more rose up in arms ; tUs time with the yiew 
of casting oS the supremacy of Tuscany, and of 
raising their town to the dignity of an indepen- 
dent State. A serious conflict seemed at hand ; for^ 
with the view of reducing his rebellious subjects to 
submission, the Ghnmd Duke repaired to the camp 
of Pisa, where was assembled a numerous portion 
of the national guard* But after some days of war- 
like preparation on either side, the opposing parties 
showed a disposition to avert the e£FnsioQ of Idood 
by coming to terms; the insurgents abatmg their 
high pretensions, demanded that MoiitaneUi shonUL 
be appointed to the post of Governor of LegfaocD* 
This demand was granted by the Grand Duke, on 
the fiiith (it is alleged) of Montanelli^s plighted word 
to do his utmost to restore order and peace. If such 
a pledge was given, it was badly kept by Montanelli; 
finr his words and acts were ill calculated to calm down 
die excitement of the popular mind. From his bsl- 
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conj in the public square of Legbom, he hunuigiied 
the people in favour of an Italian oonstitation, the 
plan of irhich he had drawn np. litde as it may- 
be supposed the Grand Duke approved of the nemlj 
elected Goyemor's proceedings, he was not, or did 
not feel himsdf in a position to cancel the appoint- 
ment made. Destitute of that finnneas of character 
which is so essential for a ruler to possess in critical 
times, his deficiency in this particular was not sup- 
plied by the advisers whom he called to his side. 
Fri^tened at the aspect of affairs, Gino Gapponi, 
the president of the Tuscan Cabinet, resigned ; and 
an unsuccessful attempt to form another Ministry 
under another head was followed by the hazardous 
step of devolving this task on the democratic Go- 
vernor of Leghorn. Accepting with alacrity the 
<^Sered post, Montanelli called on Guerraazi to aid 
him in his work. The Chamber of Deputies, which 
lud given a strong support to the late Ministry, was 
dissolved; and in all the posts vacated by the Duke's 
adherents, supporters of the revolutionary cause were 
placed. The ducal rule was virtually at an end* 
Lnpdled by fear, and coerced by pressure fit>m with- 
out, Leopold allowed the reins of government to slip 
finom his trembling hands ; and it was easy to per- 
ceive that it required but a slight collision to hurl 
him from the seat he so insecurely maintained. 

On the 9th January, 1849» the S^resentative 
Chambers of Tuscany were opened in person by 
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the Grand Duke. The session commenced widt 
clamour and dissension; the echo as it were of 
the yoices that prevailed outside. The discussion 
that ensued on the draft of the '^Italian Constitu- 
tion," submitted to the Chambers for approval by 
Montanelli, grew violent in the extreme* A strong 
party arrayed itself in opposition to the creation of 
the federal power which Montanelli proposed ; but a 
powerful party out of doors gave a clamorous support 
to the Minister's plan. The populace and the jonr- 
nals were on his side; and, yielding to the demo- 
cratic voice, the Italian Constitution received the 
assent of the Legislative Assembly, 

This triumph, however, was far from allaying the 
fevered spirit of excitement which prevailed out of 
doors. Day by day disorder and disturbances in- 
creased in Florence. With difficulty could Guer- 
razzi restrain within bounds the revolutionary club 
of which he was the chief. Drunk with the excite- 
ment which a startling series of events and a new- 
bom consciousness of power are so likely to produce 
in minds unused to reason and reflect, new grievances, 
new demands, speedily took the place of. those to 
which concession had put an end yesterday. The 
revolution, not only in Tuscany but in all Italy, came 
to be looked upon in the light of a drama enacted 
upon the stage ; and a paucity of events, or a slight 
delay between the acts, gave birth to cries of im- 
patience and discontent. *^ Onward, — onward I" was 
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the ciy ; and those who, from their talents or position^ 
might have possessed the power to check the headlong 
progress of democratic violence and imrest^ allowed 
themselves to be swept onward with the stream. 

Renewed disturbances took place at Leghorn ; the 
populace of that town clamorously demanding that 
a Republic should be at once proclaimed. The 
Governor, appointed by Montanelli, openly declared 
his sympathy with the popular views. On the last 
day of January there ran a rumour through the 
streets of Florence that the Leghomese were on the 
eve of marching on the Tuscan capital in arms. 
Penetrating to the recesses of the Pitti Palace, that 
rumour, fraught as it was with scenes of approaching 
violence and bloodshed, determined the Duke to 
withdraw himself from the peril he was powerless to 
avert His family had some months previously re- 
tired to Sienna ; and thither now, with haste and 
secrecy, Leopold repaired. 

The fugitive monarch was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm by the Siennese. In place of the tricoloured 
insignia of revolution, the white and red flag of 
Tuscany was publicly displayed; cheers for the 
Grand Duke resounded through the streets, and 
clamorous demonstrations of attachment in words 
and acts were unmingled by revolutionary cries. 

The republicans of Florence, ill-satisfied with this 
state of things, called upon Leopold to return ; for- 
tifying their demand with the intimation that, in 
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caie of his refiual to comply with the public wish, 
his dethronement would be produmed. Hastening 
to Sienna^ Montanelli sought an audience of tiie 
Grrand Doke, to nrge a compliance with the popular 
desire. But Montanelli's mission proved froitless; 
ibr Leopold, terrified bj the eyer-darkening aspect 
of affairs, fled with his family to the seaport town 
of San Stefano, on the morning of the 7th of Fdb- 
marj. Two official letters announced to Monta- 
nelli this proceeding of the Duke, and the Minister 
immediately retnming to Florence, commmiieated to 
his colleagaes the event that had occurred. 

Florence was instantly in commotion on the receipt 
of the news. The official letters of the Prince were 
sent to all the civil and military authorities of the 
State ; and by Guerrazzils orders the tocsin of alarm 
was sounded, the garrison was called to arms, and 
the Chambers were convoked. The storm, that had 
been so long looming in the distance darkening the 
horizon, had burst over Tuscany at last 

Terror, consternation, and confusion prevailed at 
Florence. No sooner had the deputies assembled to 
deliberate on the state of affairs, than their proceed- 
ings were interrupted by the unlicensed intrusion 
into the Chambers of a deputation from one of the 
revolutionary societies of the town. The leader of 
this band, a man of the name of Niccolini, immediately 
commenced an harangue — ^'^ Citizens, legislators!** 
he exclaimed, ** the people of Florence ^ 
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'^ Silence I " interrupted the President of the 
Chambers ; ^' it is not for you to speak within these 
wall& If yon have a petition, it will be received by 
the Secretary of the Assembly, according to proper 
fonn." 

^^ I bear not a petition, bnt an order from the 
people I " said Niccolini ; who then proceeded to state 
that nothing else but a ProvisicHial Grovemment, com- 
posed of Gruerrazzi, Montaoelli, and Mazzoni, would 
satisfy the inhabitants of the town* 

The tumult increased ; the President put on his hat 
and declared the sitting at an end* A considerable 
number of deputies left the hall ; at seeing which, a 
deputy of the name of Socci, rising up and striking 
his hand violently on the desk, called out after hi» 
departing comrades — " Stay! let us die upon our 
chairs." 

The President Zannetti gave the signal for the 
sitting to be resumed, and then followed a debate of 
the most tumultuous kind. Some deputies tried to 
still the clamour that prevailed ; but amidst the cries, 
that penetrated to the chamber from without — cries, 
of "Vivail Govemo Provvisoria; viva Montanelli, 
Guerrazzi, e Mazzoni I " — cries which stimulated their 
partizans in the Assembly to exhort compliance with 
the popular demand— every expostulation, every ap- 
peal to reason was in vain. 

" Let us respect the voice of the people," said the 
deputy Trinci; "as for me, I have full confidence 
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in the men who would form the government pro- 
posed.** 

With words such as these resounding in tones of 
menace from different portions of the hall, the adhe- 
rents of the fugitive prince finally gave way to the 
popular demand; and by a vote of the Chamber, a 
Provisional Government, composed of Guerrazzi, 
Montanelli, and Mazzoni, was installed. 

Passing from the Chamber of Deputies, the trium- 
virate presented themselves before the Senate, to 
have the election of the Lower House confirmed; 
their appearance was received in silence ; indicating 
plainly consternation, disapprobation, and distrust: 
the Duke of Casigliani alone gave utterance to the 
sentiments generally felt by the senators. 

** This new power," he said, ** cannot be ratified by 
us, since it does not profess to govern in the name of 
the Prince." 

** Elected by the people, I shall govern in the 
name of the people," returned Guerrazzi ; and how- 
ever distasteful this reply might be to the Assembly, 
fear was a too predominant sensation amongst their 
members to admit of their putting themselves in 
opposition to the popular will. The vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies was confirmed. 

Tumultuous popular demonstrations of joy in 
Florence accompanied the instalment of the Pro- 
visional Government Under the leadership of the 
same Niccolini who had invaded the precincts of the 
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Representative Chamber, a crowd of people traversed 
the city, and in every public square proclaimed the 
deposition of the Grand Duke. Trees of liberty 
were planted in every street, in every lane, in the 
vicinity of every church, amidst cries of joy and en- 
thusiastic JEwivas, mingled with the martial strains 
of the revolutionary hymn of France. The statues 
of Leopold were thrown down, and his heraldic 
insignia injured or defaced. 

The first act of the Provisional Government was to 
dissolve the Chambers and to call a new Parliament; 
but before the latter had entered upon its duties, 
speedily as the elections took place, the tide of 
popular feeling had begun to turn in favour of the 
old form of government, which had been so roughly 
overthrown. In truth, it was no wonder it should 
be so ; for from the day that the Provisional Govern- 
ment was installed, riots, dissensions, and commotions 
prevailed throughout the most part of Tuscany. 
Irritated by the aspect of affairs, the Government had 
recourse to stringent measures to restore order and 
calm. Arrests were made upon suspicion; and the 
prisons were filled with persons charged with political 
crimes. Too impatient to wait for the opening of the 
new Parliament, which was to decide upon the form 
of government Tuscany should have, the citizens of 
Leghorn, on the 17 th of February, with the concur- 
rence of their Governor, proclaimed the Republic with 
sound of trumpet through the streets of their town, 

T 
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The Grand Duke of Tuscany, in his retreat at 
San Stefiinoj had received tidings of the movemei^ 
in Leghorn ; and the report of cannon at Orbetello, 
fired in honour of the republican victory, reached his 
ears. The sound was one that brought terror and 
perplexity to him; for he had been informed that 
Montanelli hadgiren orders to the Tuscan troops to 
march on San Stefano without delay, and obtain 
possession of his person by every practicable means. 
It was, therefore, absolutely necessary for his safety 
that he should leave his present abode; but with 
that indecision which is the characteristic of weak 
minds, Leopold could not determine in what direc- 
tion he should bend his steps. Unable to act in this 
exigency for himself — ^hesitating to accept the offer 
that was made him of an asylum in Piedmont — lie 
resolved to seek the counsel of the Pope. Commu- 
nication with the Pope, at that time a refugee at 
Gaeta, was difficult ; but through the gallantry of a 
young officer, who undertook a voyage of a hundred 
and eighty miles in a small fishing-boat, the difficulty- 
was surmounted ; and in conformity with the advice 
received, Leopold embarked for Gaeta, to share with 
Pius the protection of the Neapolitan King. 

To the courage and resolution which the Grand 
Duchess displayed, she was alone indebted for the 
means of joining her husband in his flight Being 
apprised by Leopold of his intention to embark for 
Gaeta, she set ofif instantly for San Stefano, accom- 
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pa&ied bj her children^ two ladies of honour, and 
two officers belonging to her suite. Without troops, 
without guards, without any means of resisting popu- 
lar violence, the attitude assumed by the populace of 
Orbetello, a city through which she had to pass, was 
one calculated to strike her with alarm. Scarcely 
had her carriage entered the town, when it was 
surrounded by a crowd that effectually blocked up 
the way ; while from every side resounded cries that 
plainly indicated to the Princess the intention of the 
people to prevent her from journeying on. To move 
them from their purpose, she tried remonstrances 
and entreaties; but in vain. Suddenly, however, 
changing her heaping, at the moment when the cries 
around her had reached their highest pitch, she 
started to her feet, and with a queenlike gesture, 
look, and tone of voice, cried out — '' Back I I will 
pass on. Now, I no longer entreat — I command." 
Surprised, confused, and overawed — acted on by the 
magnetic influence of a resolute will — the crowd 
with one accord drew back, and the Grand Duchess 
proceeded triumphantly on her way. 

The new Parliament, convoked by universal suf- 
frage, opened its deliberation^ at the end of March. 
The first act of this body was to nominate Gnerrazzi 
head of the executive power, and to invest him with 
almost dictatorial sway. As between him and Mon- 
tanelli, one of his late colleagues in office, much 
dissension and altercation had prevailed^ Guerrazzi 
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profited hj his new dignity to free himself from the 
presence of a formidable rivals hj sending Monta- 
nelli on an embassy to Paris. But thongh supreme 
in Tuscany, and placed in a position grateful to an 
ambitious spirit like his, Guerrazzi was too clear* 
sighted not to feel that his reign could not last 
long. Signs of a reactionary movement grew more 
apparent every day. The Florentine populace, lately 
such ardent republicans, grew so lukewarm in the 
cause, that Guerrazzi considered it necessary to draft 
to Florence a band of staunch adherents from the 
democratic town of Leghorn to execute his com^ 
mands. This measure, however, was productive of 
results little in conformity with the projector's views. 
Instead of strengthening his hands, it weakened them 
in an eminent degree. His popularity with the 
Florentines, already on the wane, dwindled away 
rapidly day by day, through the malpractices of the 
Leghornese. Composed of the lowest of the people, 
the dregs of a seaport town, excited by evil passions, 
the wish to tyrannize, and a thirst for gain, this band 
soon drew upon itself the hatred of every class 
within the town. Threats of vengeance for insults 
offered, and injuries intficted, were daily uttered by 
the Florentines. Scowling looks and contracted 
brows awaited the band of mercenaries on every 
hand ; in the public-houses where they refused to 
pay, in the streets, where their rude, insolent bear- 
ing was conspicuously displayed. So evident was 
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-the daogei^ of a collision between the hostile parties, 
that the municipal authorities of Florence solicited 
Ouertazzi to withdraw the band of strangers from 
the city. Assenting to this request^ Guerrazzi 
'Ordered his unpopular adherents to depart; and in 
-obedience to this command, the Leghomese, on the 
11th of April, marched in a body towards the station 
of the railway that led to their native town. 

But even in the moment when the danger of a 
conflict seemed to be at an end^ the long-brooding 
mischief occurred. To which of the opposing parties 
was attributable the blame of precipitating the fray 
tA not known. Both probably, in this respect, were 
-equally in fault — ^both, probably, burned with the 
same desire to come to blows; the Leghomese, exas- 
perated by the triumphant looks, words, and gestures 
of those around — the Florentines, by the desire to 
seize on the last opportunity that remained to them 
to chastise the offending band. Where such feelings 
exist, where such inflammable materials prevail^ the 
smallest spark is sufficient to kindle a devouring 
flame« In the Piazza of Santa Maria Novello, the 
combat between the Leghomese and Florentines 
.began. A general consternation prevailed^ for a 
horrible massacre seemed likely to ensue. The 
.National Guard were called to arms, and repairing 
to the scene of battle, they put an end to the con- 
flict before long : overpowered by numbers, the de- 
j^ted L^homese took tQ flight. 
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This victory exercised an important influence in 
Florence over the course of eyents* Several mem* 
bers of the municipal council, emboldened by the 
defeat of the Leghomese, decided at onoe to ptft 
themselves at the head cf the reactionary move- 
ment that had begun, and which showed itself un^ 
mistakeably in the acts of the populace of the 
town. Loud as had been the cries of ^^ Vwa h 
RepubUea!^ amongst which the emblems of demo- 
cratic power had been reared on high, were now the 
shouts of*' Viva Leopoldo Seeandol^ amongst which 
those obnoxious symbols were overthrown. A more 
striking instance of the fickleness of popular feeling 
can scarcely be afforded in the records of any nar 
tion than that which at this period took place in 
the Tuscan capitaL In two months' time, an un- 
reasoning enthusiasm for republican sway had passed 
into an equally unreasoning enthusiasm for despotic 
^le. Victims of their own extravagant expectations, 
which had made liberty appear to them a synonym 
for plenty, cheapness, idleness, ease, they now 
trampled under foot the tricoloured insignia of 
the goddess at whose shrine they had so lately 
bowed — ^victims, too, of the fatal error which had 
raised to power a man unfit to hold the helm of a 
state in troubled times, they now revenged them- 
selves for their mistake, by heaping on their late 
worshipped chief epithets of hate and scorn. Voices 
which had grown hoarse a short time before^ in lead«> 
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ing the chants in Guerrazzi's praise, were now the 
loudest to demand his expulsion from the seat he 
held. '^Abbasso Guerrazzil^ was the cry that, caught 
up hj hundreds of voices, now resounded through 
the same squares and streets which had but a few 
weeks previously re-echoed with his praise. 

Those members of the upper classes who had only 
given a reluctant or forced consent to the deposition 
of the Grand Duke, were not slow in availing them- 
selves of the reaction of public opinion in his favour 
to restore him to his throne. In the name of Leo- 
pold, one of the members of the municipal council 
assumed the reins of government; and several in- 
fluential persons, amongst others the commander 
of the National Guard, ranged themselves on his 
aide. 

However disheartened Guerrazzi might be at the 
aspect of affairs, he met the danger with an un- 
daunted mien. Summoning to his side three hun- 
dred of the National Guards as a protection against 
popular violence, he at the same time convoked the 
Chamber of Deputies. Sixteen members alone, 
however, of the legislative body responded to the 
appeal. From these few still fSsuthfiil adherents, 
Guerrazzi demanded the impeachment of the muni- 
cipal council, as a body guilty of treasonable acta 
and designs. The discussion on this momentous 
question had scarcely commenced, when the depu- 
ties were startled by the audden appearance before 
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them of one of that very body whose acts had been 
arraigned. 

'' Gentlemen^" said the intmder^ ** jon have taken 
the resolution to impeach ns^ — You!*' he added^ in 
a tone of scorn. '^ Nevertheless, I come here in the 
name of the mnntcipalitj, to assure jou that your 
cause is hopeless, and that unless you change your 
views and conduct speedily, we will not answer for 
your lives.** 

At these words, some of the deputies made a 
movement to reply, but before they could execute 
their intention, the bold speaker had resumed — 

'^ Open the windows I" he said; ^'look at that 
throng of citizens ; listen to their cries. They are 
demanding their sovereign; they are calUng down 
curses on your heads ! " 

Looks of fear and disquietude were visible in the 
&ces of many of the deputies at these words, and four 
of their number, rising from their seats, declared 
their adhesion to the monarchical cause, and offered 
the aid of their services to the municipality to effect 
the restoration of Leopold. Pisheartened by defec- 
tion, Guerrazzi, abating his pretensions, sought now 
to effect a compromise with the monarchical party« 
Demanding and obtaining an interview with the 
municipality^ he offered, on certain terms, the aid 
of himself and his adherents to forward the object 
proposed^ Much, time was spent in negotiations on 
this head, for the deliberations of the assembly were 
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influenced in a great degree by the aspect of afFairs 
outside. Both parties, republican and monarchical^ 
awaited with anxiety a more undoubted, a more uni- 
versal manifestation of the public will than had yet 
occurred; so a wordy debate dragged on till evening, 
when the partizans of the Grand Duke forming the 
majority of the assembly, assured by intelligence re- 
ceived that theirs was certainly the victorious side. 
Infused point-blank the compromise proposed. 

With the standard bearing the ducal arms, and in 
fiolemn state, the members of the municipal council 
repaired to the Palazzo Yecchio, from the ancient 
walls of which had issued Guerrazzi's mandates 
during his ephemeral reign. Amidst shouts a thou- 
sand times repeated of "Viva Leopoldo Secondol" 
^^ Abbasso Guerrazzil" the municipal authorities took 
possession, in their sovereign's name, of this seat of 
republican rule. At the foot of the same dark walls 
which have witnessed so many mutations of popular 
feeling in their day, where only two months before 
the ducal arms had been trampled in the dust, a cry 
for a bust of the absent Prince clamorously arose; 
and when, in compUance with this demand, an effigy 
of the Duke was shewn, the air was rent with enthu- 
siastic cheers. 

Guerrazzi, deserted by his former zealous adhe- 
rents, and rudely dispossessed of the authority which, 
with popular sanction and approval, he had so re- 
cently assumed, though conscious that his cause was 
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hopeless and his power at an end, refhsed to take any 
measnres to assure his safety by flight, and cahnly 
surrendered himself up to the officers of justice, who 
came to execute the decree of arrest issued by the 
new authorities against him. Brought to trial, and 
pronounced guiliy of treasonable practices against 
his sovereign, he was condemned to expiate^ by a 
long imprisonment within the waUs of the fortress 
of the Belvedere, the triumph of the brief term of 
power and populariiy he had enjoyed. With the 
day that witnessed his arrest, the revolution, of 
wHch he had heen the chief animating spirit, may 
be said to have terminated ; for notwithstanding the 
Leghomese contested with arms the entrance into 
their town of the Austrian troops whom Leopold 
had called to his side, the conduct of Leghorn in this 
particular was not imitated by any other large city 
of Tuscany; though many towns, both small and 
large, were well known to look with disfavour oh 
the Grand Duke's recall. In truth, the restoration 
of Leopold to his throne seems to have been brought 
about, not by a love of the Government that had 
been overthrown, but by a hatred of that anarchy 
which had resulted from democratic rule. In the 
minds of the respectable classes of the land, of all 
those who were interested in the security of life and 
property, the government of the Grand Duke was 
viewed simply as preferable to the government of 
the mob. Of the two kinds of despotism^ the former 
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seemed the best — ^the least of two evils, between 
which there appeared to many no alternative but 
to choose. 

Though the authoritj of the Grrand Dnke was 
iKiminallj established in Florence on the 12th of 
April, the day after the expulsion of the Leghomese^ 
Leopold did not return to his capital until the 28th 
of July, when not only Florence, but every town in 
Tuscany, had its good behaviour fully secured by 
the presence of Austrian troops. Throwing hunself 
thus avowedly on a German army for support, and 
declaring thus openly how little dependence he 
placed in the affection and loyalty of the people 
over whom he ruled — augmenting taxation, too, in 
varioas ways, to defray the cost of supporting that 
large band of foreign soldiers on whose aid he 
leaned — ^it cannot be a matter of surprise that the 
reactionary feeling in his favour, which gave him 
back his throne, has died out utterly, and that what- 
ev^ feelings may now be found operating in favour 
of the maintenance of his rule, affection is not one. 
Even to the stranger this is evident, who happens 
to be present on some public occasion when the 
€rrand Duke is brought into immediate contact with 
the inhabitants of Florence. Amidst the crowd that 
lines the streets on St. John's Day, to witness the 
grand parade of Grand Ducal and aristocratic equi- 
pages, the few hats uplifted as the sovereign passes 
serve but to make more marked, more striking, the 
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absence amongst the general mass of any kind of 
ooorteous salutations. 

To the thought of the future of Italy, who does 
not torn with interest ? — who would not proffer theur 
best wishes for the prosperity of a country the 
parent-land of European law, art, literature, and 
civilization? In the progress which the world is 
making at this present day, Italy, so blessed by 
Providence, so bounteously endowed by nature with 
everything that can minister to a nation's riches and 
prosperity — a country that shone out so brightly 
during the prevailing darkness of the middle ages — 
Italy, surely, is not destined to Isls behind in the rear- 
,.ri'r«Jrf .n,.rf m^bfn^ Through- 
out the whole peninsula there are many signs that 
the existing state of affairs will not be of long con- 
tinuance : and the termination cannot come too soon 
of a state of things which blights both heart and 
mind, which blasts all intellectual growth, fosters 
idleness and self-indulgence, and is fatal alike to 
private and public virtue. Brought up in a state of 
intellectual slavery as Italians were, unused to liberty 
of thought and speech, unhabituated to the exercise 
of self-government — ^no wonder it was they abused 
those privileges when, a few years ago, they wrested 
them from their rulers. Remiembering the source 
from which the errors of the revolutionary period 
flowed, they should be treated leniently, as the errors 
of children, who, from being perpetually guarded^ 
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checked at every step, hedged in by restrictions, 
suddenly, at one bound, find themselves emancipated 
firom control. Though individuals iivill sometimes, 
from the strong bent of nature, rise superior to the 
power of circumstances, yet as a general rule, it may 
be said, natiolial institutions form the national cha* 
racter. 

It was of Italy Napoleon declared, ** Out of eigh- 
teen millions of people I have with difficulty found 
two men." As it was half a century ago, when these 
words were spoken, so it is now : the same influences 
are at work to make men rare in Italy — men in the 
full sense of the word — reasoning, reflective, intelli-* 
gent, strong-willed, high-principled, active, energetic 
human beings — capable of taking fortune at its tide, 
of bending circumstances to their will, and of pur- 
suing in the face of opposing obstacles a fixed aim 
and a definite course of action. But natures such 
as these, fitted to guide and govern, to reassure the 
timid, to overawe the turbulent, in times of popular 
commotion — such natures are not the products of a 
country where thought is shackled, speech is gagged, 
and every path is closed to honourable ambition. 
Evils act and react upon one another : an unworthy 
government makes an unworthy people, and an un- 
worthy people perpetuates an unworthy government. 
But Italians, long as they have been trodden down, 
and heavy as is the yoke fixed upon their liecks, 
have now awakened fully to a sense of their abased 
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condition ; and with that conscionsnesa will come re* 
generating influences: a patriotism which^ purified 
from selfish aims, will make politics something 
else than a trade, or a market of competing 
Tonalities. 

Italy, now more than twentjr-fiye millions strong, 
has but to will to be free — ^to will unanimoualj, 
determinedly, self-sacrificingly to be free — to be- 
come so speedily. Relying now too much on 
foreign aid and foreign intervention for an ameliorar 
tion of their condition, the people as yet do not 
fully see or feel that freedom, to be lasting, must be 
attained by their own efforts ; and that the wail of 
inability on their part to win liberty for themselves 
involves a confession of their incompetency to main- 
tain it, if gained by them throagh the means of 
foreign succour. ** Aide-toi et le ciel t'aidera " is a 
proverb embodying sterling truth and sage counsel 
For Italy to take her place amongst the foremost 
nations of the world — ^to cover the seas with her 
merchant ships, to rear emporiums for human in- 
dustry, and to produce such minds as w;ill extend: 
the landmarks of human knowledge — minds which, 
penetrating into Nature's secrets, will turn its 
mysteries to man's profit — ^minds exerting by wis- 
dom, learning, fancy, pathos, eloquence, wit, an 
enduring dominion over the intellect of succeeding 
generations; to do all this — ^an ambition to which 
she may well aspire — Italy must not receive her 
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freedom as a gift, but most work it out by her own 
energies, through the purifying agencies of suffering, 
sacrifice, devotion, and perseverance. 

In the present juncture of affairs, when a collision 
between France and Austria seems imminent, it be- 
hoTes Italians to act with caution; for the expul- 
sion of the Austrian from their land, if accomplished 
by foreign aid, would be an act from which they 
could not reasonably hope to derive the least advan- 
tage. The freedom of a nation has never yet been 
acliieved, nor ev6r will be obtained, through the 
assistance of a despot Philanthropy abides not with 
the wearer of an imperial crown, nor hatred of op- 
pression with the master of the lives and fortunes of 
millions. To uproot one tyranny merely to have 
another planted in its stead, would be no gain to 
Italy. On the contrary, the yoke last imposed 
wduld prove in all probability more grievous than 
the one that it succeeded. The fable of the horse 
which asked the man to mount him, to avenge him 
on his enemy, affords a salutary warning, in refer- 
ence to the course which would inevitably be pur- 
sued by France in the character of avenger of Italian 
grievances ; for the service done, the position occu-? 
pied by its doer would still be retained, and Italy, 
curbed by the strong hand of her selected champion, 
would find, ere long, that there could exist for her a 
still greater evil than the rule of Austria. To in- 
vite assistance is, on the part of nations, to invite 
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oppression. A people who cannot win freedom bj 
their own exertions, must resign themselves to a 
state of servitude and dependence; for the well- 
known ''Rob Roj good old role,''* though banned 
and scouted in private life, is the doctrine still acted 
on hj kings and nations; and whilst Might makes 
Right, in their estimation, weak states will ever fall 
victims to the stronger. In this, however, as well as 
in other affairs of life, we maj in general trace a law 
of retributive justice; for in a nation which consists 
of millions, weakness is a disgrace, a degradation* 

There is a Nemesis ever attending on human error^ 
either as regards states or individuals. No fault or 
folly can be committed that does not involve some 
penalty, and Italy is now not one nation chiefly 
because its millions have no unity in thought, 
feeling, and aspiration; for throughout the land, 
miserable petty jealousies divide the inhabitants, not 
only of states but of cities, from each other. During 
the late revolution in Tuscany, Leghorn, with a view 
of establishing itself as an independent republic, rose 
up in arms against Florence; and Genoa, enjoying 
a large measure of liberty under the rule of the King 
of Sardinia, is ready now to fight, as it fought a few 
years ago, to attain a distinct national existence. 
Florence is jealous of the pretensions of Rome, and 
Naples has no true sympathy with either. Whilst 

* ** That those should take who have the power, 
And those should keep who can." 
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such a state of things continues, the dream, so dear 
to the Italian patriot, of making Italy something 
more than " sl geographical expression," can cer- 
tainly not be realized. Without unity of thought 
and action, resistance is hopeless; but with com- 
munity of aim and purpose, the overthrow of foreign 
or domestic tyranny would be unfailingly and speedily 
accomplbhed. 

In the next attempt which Italians make to acquire 
the privileges of freemen, let them avoid those errors 
which blighted the fair promise that characterized 
the conunencement of their last endeavour. The 
wisdom derived from suffering and experience should 
now be theirs; and if they profit by its teachings, 
Italy will exhibit in the succeeding century a pic- 
ture differing widely from the aspect it presents in 
this, of a people burning with resentment and hatred 
towards its rulers, and rulers regarding with terror 
and distrust the millions beneath their sway. 



THE END. 
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theJvHt ■(rl1(iii!>jrtto]iinniiQ(b«n»divlthGnl 



The Chaplain's Narrative of the Siege of 

Delhi. By tLe Rev. J. E, W. Rotton, Chaplain to 
the Delhi Field Force. 



Pott Svo, with a Plan of the Cily and Sitl/e Worlu, price Ids. 



t tbfl bflLAHjfnAnd Aty, mjiA 
'***■ — iy iafnreitllia BTenU 



:«.'Siri? 



iMwSSil^l 



£5's 



"'TbeOtuAln'd Nftnkttri'li naiarkiUilq tor 
ttaBhAuTH «B^ tii.ftiii(0ilHad TTlilmin ftnao^ 
taSMt tM pofwi or •*™^^it«g« ui^ 
wlMa anMsur jtrWaii iliiwn w w nHui' or 



IRJUU-rair _^ 

lue, . . . nH liook iDiit>ui« nvv ohh- 
-UMUvtBBUBitanitiilertiTliigclr- 
prflmiti • piDtnn of U10 aodiJ^md 



2%e Crisis in the Punjab. By Fbedehck H. Coopee, 

Esq., C.S., Umritair. 

Post 6vo, with Map, price la. 6d. clolh. 




SMITH, ELDEE AUTl CO. 

NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 
Coittitaied, 

Eight Months' Campaign against the Bengal 

Sepoys, during ike Mutiny, 1857. By Colonel - Gkobge 
BouBCHiEB, d.B,, Bengal Horse Artillery. 
A Plmu. Pott Sa>, priet 7». 6d. cfort. 



" OoL BonnUlr kU |1>sn  rliht ■■11I7. nur, 
III Ilnffllilt lUMBMU at tuenti. nd Uu nadtr 
111 airln unetajljMun ud tunnutlaB fna 



" oanBoureMer d( 



M TUtotU <^U«' 



Narrative of the Mission from the Governor- 
General of India to the Court of Ava in 1855. With 
Notices of the Country, Government, and People. By 
Captain Henht Yole, Bengal Engineers. 

Imperial Svo, with 24 Plates (12 eoloared), SO Woodcuta, and i Mapt, Elegantly 
bimnd in cloth, with pit edges, price 21. 1 2». 6rf. 

tiiingi.MBMi«]ijQrihe«nii5^1lM. im Bolonlr 

"'?ili«™i°'d" Irftil*"' ri'"' ^[ES2° "'"'' 
gttaHrtopir«HbAI^Tc|jUwjna»d4lnu 

UGSit^\ru]g will Imra'i ilMphitwut. -wM* 
to the polltloa ecaiiDinlit, nwsnplwr, Bnd mBT- 
DhBDt ft HlUbe UidlBteiiiBiaB.'^£ian<iicr. 

TTie Autohiography of Lutfullah, a Mohame- 

dan Gentleman, with an Account of his Visit ft " ' ' 
Edited by E. B, Eastwick, Esq. 

Third Edition, Small Pott em. Price Qs. cloth. 




■WOKKS rUBUBITEai B"X' 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 



Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe. 

By Jobs William Kate. 

Neie and Cheap Edilion, in S VoU., SmaU Pott6vo, vith Portrait, prie* I2*.eletk 



IdJui riHo*!"" <r«°l>'U! Hdaf tkD prnant 
Unw weTBD vftlnfl man WbVf ua gnai pnwtiou 
UBOtniBMHt at uBB whoa* fjruiH tt Tiu ta H 

UiwlMdmlWttaiiyMMjLlieautohoTKMoma 
In ikalnHiiiirlur « onr Indliui umiilni, some 
■ddliloniwUoliliB'* IwcD node lu the snient 
TDJDiim. TlVfi In  itraiiiiUftit Uia ujIU'V luid 

cUtlonofmh'urlt wlitrli hM kJreody ucuptHl tlw 
MjrhMt rmnkfUBeiwIUotcrmptaMaur tliasreat nifin 



The Life and Correspondence of S; 
Malcolm, G.C.B. By John William Kaie. 



Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B. By 

TiDo VdJtmei, Svo. Wilh Portrait Price 36», elolA. 



idjirifl' 



-l£t« Vwk dnamt to wtWMto In I 



.... ~>feSuiiHduSuialiriiMil,ull!n 

wTitum u inHmilm namtln, onnliinilf lUu- 
■■Tl»™ are B^Ml mBujf roi*U« °f Iffl") 

TAe Parsees : their History, Religion, Manners, 
and Customs. By Dosabhot Fbamjbe. 

Pott 8»>, price 1(M. cJolA. 

Fni-Bfea wll]benBilwll:hmi«rDil."— ^Bj^rA^dWr, ffiTU iDrormKnon whtDh nuny wUl b* flkd to 
'^A VPIT aurluua knd well writtan book, br h have cftTflrullrntbeRdbJKStlLflr, and (aiiii«aLnt4 
TllH own naB''—i/ationai ReviPP. \ 

ions Towards the Future Government 
of India. By Harriet Martinead. 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo, price S(. ciolh. 

8uit»»tl"na aro well woitriy of altonriun, And no I oarlj praluiUca'ar aeraoma aemslincu. Waoor- 
duubt lliai niU genaniUy In ilulj uppreotaled."— iLially remniniBnrl aU wtuj t» In mwdh ot Uia 
"Qenuine boneBt utl«uiDea uf a idtir, louud I Dailit Unci. 

British Rule in India. By Harriet Mabtweau. 

Sixth TKoaaand. Price 23. 6<J. cloth, 
national RsBif*!. I LfaOer. 



-i*«irii«a*i4aMW*M.>iM«MMMhJ^ 



SaCim, EUDEB A.1TI* CO. 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

ConUxmed, 

The Defence of Luchnow : a Staff-Officeb's Diary. 
By Capt. Thos. F. WiIson, 13th Bengal N. L, Assistant- 
AdjutantrGeneral. 

Sixth Thousand, With Plan of the Residency, Small post 8t;o., price 2$, Sd, 

the nature of that underffround contest, upon the 
result of which the fnte orthe beleaguered garrison 
espeolaOy depended."— J?famin«r. 

''We commend the Staff-Officer's Diary for its 
unostentatious relation of facts, recorded with a 
degree of distinctness that voiiches for the au- 
thenticity of the writer's statement."— PrwM. 

" The Staff-Officer supplies exact military infor* 
matlon with brevity and distinctuess."— OM&e* 



" Unadorned and simple, the story is, neverthe- 
less, an. eloquent one. This is a narrative not to 
be laid down until the last Une has been read."— 
Leader, 

"The Staff-Officer's Diary is simple and brief, 
and has a special interest, inasmuch as it gives a 
fuller account than we have elsewhere seen of 
those operations which were the chief human 
means of salvation to our Mends in Lucknow. 
The Staff-Officer brings home to us, by his details. 



Tiger- Shooting in India. By Lieutenant William 

Rice, 25tli Bombay N. I. 

Super Royal 8t;o. With Twelve Plates in Chroma-lithography, 2\s, cloth. 



"Tbese adventures, told in handsome large 
print, with spirited chromo-Iichographs to illus- 
trate them, make the volume before us as pleasant 
reading as any record of sporting achievements 
we have ever taken in ha,nii"—AthencBum. 

"A remarkably pleasant book of adventures 
durine several seasons of 'large game ' hunting 
in Bajpootano. The twelve ohromo-lithographs 



are very valuable accessories to the narrative; 
they have wonderftU spirit and Areshness."— 
Globe. 

"A good volume of wild sport, abounding in 
adventure, and handsomely Illustrated with 
coloured plates from spirited designs by the 
anthor."^£^«aMii»«r. 



The Commerce of India with Europe, and its 

Political Effects. By B. A. Irting, Esq. 



Post SvOy price 7s. Sd, cloth. 



" Hr. Irving's work is that of a man thoroughly I book of the progress and vtcissitades of European 
versed in his subleot. It is a historical hwd- I trade with ltimk."—Eeonomut, 

Views and Opinions of Brig adier* General 

Jacohy C.B. Edited by Captain Lewis Pelly. 

Demy ^vo^ price 12«. cloth. 



" The statesmanlike views and broad opinions 
enunciated in this work would command attention 
under any circumstances, but coming from one of 
such experience and authority they are doubly 
valuable, and merit the consideration of legis- 
lators and politidans."— £tew. 

" The facts in this book are worth looking at. 
If the reader desires to take a peep into the inte- 
rior of the mind of a great man, let him make 



acquaintance with the 'Views and Opinions of 
General Jacob,'*'— (?/o6«. 

" This is truly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
Napierish in its self-confidence, in its capital 
sense, and in its devotedness to profossfoual 
honour and the public good. The book should be 
studied by all who are interested in the choice of 
a new government for India."— i>a<;y Nevst, 



Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. Selected and 

Edited by J. W. Kate. Demy Svo, price 16*. cloth. 

" "We commend this volume to all persons who I speculative sagacity of a philosophical statesman, 
like to study State papers, in which the practical No Indian library should oe without it,"— iYe«». 
sense of a man of the world is Joined to the | 

The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 

the Era of the Hegira. By William Muik, Esq., Bengal 

Civil Service. Two volumes 8 w, price 32«. cloth. 

"The most perfect life of Mahomet in the I it cannot fail to be eagerly perused by all persona 
English language, or perhaps in any other. .... I having any pretensions to mstorlcal Knowledge.' 
'ihe work is at once learned and interesting, and 1 '-Q^)Mroer, 



'WOBXJS FVBUSSVD B-p 

KB. BUSKIirS WOKES OK ABT. 
The Elements of Drawing. 

SeamdEdilum. Crote*6vo. With lUiulratumt Jraim by 1^ AiitJutr. 
Prict 7*. 6d, cktk. 



"Thinil«indnrliiiii<r>dlTliiU4(i*Di ud 
Uv MHtv eumiH* ftJvvn HodoctTt to the ud 
br ■iDDp'c Hid unvmtajTualniDflkDt, Tbt irluv 

" Wo Bloaf thli book wllh k roskinkf lIuiS, tb<Ki|;li 



midJu tor ua oat who wlihea to fbAb* bifLV™^ 
euttoiuor DMiinlHHierTjU* orit* wsrtunl 



Modem Painters, Vol. IV. On Mountain \ 

Beauty, I 

Imperial Sua, leilk Thirfy-fiBc Itlnslratunu engraved on Steel, and 
IIG Woadcuta, dravm hy tie Aulbor. Price Si. lOi. clotk, 

nd *TtliiaiuidirFltaB,"-iV?iTrator. 

rtr VODdroDfl «l«]a«in, oIom uui pmClbnt obiem- 

" y!_ 

jJ^^Siomalfefoauont m, 

I I fomiFutliti, whoi 

< XaUMOtBfS-i'. 

Modem Painters, Vol. III. Of Many Things. ] 



wkiohH anp^ orUtoroture or iihltonopLj. will 
And fomotJUn* ih&t li for him in thlt voTiime."— 

•ssSs'irti „™,„ ., . .,„ „. 

paHtratiiw mind; he le undeuiablj pnctioeJ In 
nil hmdmnental Iobm; ftiU or the deepest 




idtali HtieWlete, 



Modern Painters. Vols. I. and II. j 

Mperial Svo. Vol. I., &tk Edition, 18«. cloth. Vol II., *tk Edition. ' 
Price lOi. 6d. cloth. 

"A geni^oni «d Impuelaned leiilow of (lie i " Mr. RdiUn'ewgrkwUlBBd OwwinterBum ' 

""S'-S. 'tlPKl^r'''l. A hearty lod esFneit I IhMl erw ta the eUidj orniitiini vtUOala men i 

'S''J;.".''''l°*QJ''?<Vbt, ud dsveloplDi areU who UiTB (Unit bMn tOAtM Dfntabm of | 

Md^jtrlliliig Irnth. In tn."-BHIM Q-arljrijr o^f^tott^^ttaHr^^rni^^^itttln I 

" A vnr ertttoidlBiiry Md dellahtfiil book, rnU how ta crltUdin : Onani 



SMITS, :EajJXEJS, JkNTy CO. 



WORKS OF MR. BJJSKm—eontmued. 



The Stones of Venice. 



Complete in Three Volumes, Imperial Bvo, mih Fifhf-three Platee and 
numerous Woodcuts^ drawn hy the Author, Price 51. 15«. 6dl, cloth, 

EACH YOLUICB MAY BB HAD SBFABATBLY, 

Vol. L THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates, price 2/. 2*. 2nd Edition. 
Vol. n. THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates, price 2/. 2*. 
Vol. m. THE FALL, with 12 Plates, price 1/. 11*. 6c?. 



" The ' Stones of Venice ' is the production of an 
earnest, religious, progressive, and Informed mind. 
The fiathor of this essay on architecture hns con- 
densed it into a poetic apprehension, the fhiit of 
awe of God. and delight in nature ; a knowledge, 
love, and Just estimate of art; a holding fast to 
fact and repudiation of hearsay; an historic 
breadth, and a fiBarless challenge of existing social 
problems, whose union we know not where to find 



"Tbii book is one which, perhaps, no other man 
could have written, and one for which the world 
ought to be and will be thankfuL It is in the 
highest degree eloquent, acute, stimulating to 
thought, and fertile in MUggestion. It wiU. we 
are convinced, elevate taste and intellect, raise 
the tone of moral feeling, kindle benevolence 
towards men, and increase the love and fear of 
God."— riwes. 



The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 



Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author, Imperial Bvo. 

Price \l. \8, cloth. 



*'6y 'The Seven Laanps of Architecture.' we 
understand Mr. Ruskln to mean the Seven tunda- 
mentnl and cardinal laws, the obhervance of and 
obedience to which are Indispensable to the archi- 
t-ect, who would deserve the name The politician, 
the moralist, the divine, will find in it ample store 
of instructive matter, as well as the artist. The 
author of this work belongs to a class of thinkers 
of whom we have too few amongst us."— 
Excaniner, 



" Mr. Buskin's book bears so nnmistakeably the 
marks of keen and accurate observation, of a true 
and subtle Judgment and rpdned s^nse of beauty. 
Joined with so much earnestness, so noble a sense 
of the purposes and business of art, and suoh a 
comman i of rich and slowing language, that it 
cannot but tell powerfully in producing a more 
religious view of the uses of architecture, and a 
deeper insight into its artistic principles."— 
Ouardian, 



Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 

Price Ss. 6d. cloth. 



** Mr. Buskin's lectures— eloquent, graphic, and 
impassioned— exposing and ridiculing some of the 
vices of our present system of building, and 
exciting his hearers by strong motives of duty and 
pleasure to attend to architecture— are very 
sucoessltkl."— jBeo«oin{«f. 



" We conceive it to be impossible that any intel-; 
Hgent persons could listen to the lectures, how- 
ever they might differ IVom the Judgments asserted, 
and ft^om the general propositions laid down, 
without an elevating influence and an aroused 
enthusiasm."— i>2)ecta<Dr. 



l^he Political Economy of Art. Price 2«. 6A chth. 



" A most able, eloquent, and well-timed work. 
We hall It with satisfaction, thinking it calculated 
to do much practical good, and weoordiaUy recom- 
mend it to our readers."— TFitn0s«. 

"Mr. Buskin's chief purpose is to treat the 
artist's power, and the art Itself, as items of the 
world's wealth, and to show how these may be 
best evolved, produced, accumulated, and dis- 
tributed."— .iMtfiUBWoi. 



** We never quit Mr. Buskin without being the 
better for what he nas told us, and therefore we 
recommend this little volume, like all his other 
works, to the perusal of our readers."— fcononiM^. 

"This book, daring, as it is, glances keenly at 
principles, of which some are amons the articles 
of ancient oudes, while others ore evolving slowly 
to thelight."-Xead0r. 



Notes on the Pictures in the Exhibition of 

the Royal Academy^ SfCy for 1858. By John Ruskin. 

Fijth Thousand. 8vo, price One Shilling. 

A Portrait of John Ruskin^ Esq., Engraved by 

F. HoLL, from a Dramng hy Geobge Richmond. 

Prints, One Guinea ; India Proofs, Two Ouineas, 
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TVOltKS rTTBX-TRHElD BY 



HISCELLAKEOUS. 



ilNNALS OP BRITISH LEGIS- 
LATION, A Glamtod Summabt 

OF PaBLIAMENTABT pAPERfl. £^. 

by Profesaor Lkoxe Levi. The 
yearly issue consisU of \,oeO pages, 
super roval 8vo, and the Subscrip- 
tion is ^wo Guineas, payable in 
advance. The Twenty-eighth Fart 
is just issued. 

'* A MriM that will. If It he stwaja muiaKed m 
It now la hj ProfMtur Levi. Uwc m long aa tiicre 
rewalna * LaffiaUtture in Great Britain. Theso 
Anuala are to jrive the eaaeuoe of work done and 
Informstlon garnered fur the State durinic eaoh 
legialAtlve year, a aummarjr description or eyerj 
Act paaaed. a digeat of the vital ftieta contained 
In every Blue Book laaned. and of all dooumeuta 
relating to the public bualneea of the oountry. 
Tho Mrtea will live, while generationa of men die. 
if it be maintained in ita old age aa ably and aa 
eonaelentioualy aa U la now in ita yoath."— 

Bxaminer. , . ^, ^ ^-l. 

*' Tlie idea wai admirable, nor doea Ihe execu- 
tion Ml abort of the plan. To aecompUah this 
efltetlvely. and at the same time briefly, wa* nut 
an eanr taak ; but Profeavor Levi has undertaken 
it with great aurccas. The work is essentially a 
guide. It will satisry those persons who refer to 
ft merely for general purpoaea. while it will direct 
the research of others whose investigationa take 
a wider nxit9."—Atkeiunm, 

ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

AND Researches in the Cim- 
merian BosPHORUB. By Duncan 
McPherson, M.D., of the Madras 
Army, F.RG.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4to, 
with Fourteen Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, including Eight 
Coloured Fac-Similes of Relics of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

"It is a volume which deserves the careftil 
attention of every student of claasieal antiquity. 
No one can fall to bo pleased with a work which 
has so much to attract the eye and to gratify the 

love of beauty and eleKnnco In design 

The book is got up with great care and taste, 
and forms one of the handsomest works that have 
recently IrsuoiI flrom the JQngUah press."— 
Saturday Revieto. 

WESTOARTH'S VICTORIA, 

AND THE AUfiTRALIAN GoLD MiNES 

IN 1857. Post 8yo, with Maps, price 

lOs. 6d. cloth. 

"Mr. Westgarth haa produced a reliable and 
readable book well stocked with Information, and 
pleasantly interspersed with incidents of travel 
and views of colonial life. It is dear, sensible, 
and suKKestive."— ^fib«N<nifli. 

" A lively account of the most wonderftil bit of 
ouloniol experience that the world's history has 
furnished.''— Sxaciintfr. 

"We think Kr, Westgarth's book much the 
best which has appearea on Australia since the 
great crisis in its matory." —Saturday Review. 

" A rational, vigorous, illustrative report upon 
tUe progress of the greatest colony iu Australia." 
--Leader. 

"The volume contains a large amount of 
statistical and practical iuformatfon relattug to 
Victoria."— iSj>«cta<or. 

"To those who refer to these pages tor solid and 

*?J*\?*i?'^'™***®^» *^«y will prove most valu- 
able."— Gfto6«. 

" The best book on the aul|}ect."-.CHMc. 
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TAULER'S UrE AND SERIMONS. 

Translated by Miss Susanna Winx- 
woBTH. With a Prefi&oe by the 
Rev. Chasles KiNoai^sr. Small 
4to, printed on Tinted Paper, aod 
bound in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present 
Price 7«. 6d, 

^ " Mlaa Wlnkworth haa dom a Mrvlee, not only 
to church hiatory and to literature, but to thoae 
who aeek aimple and true-hearted devofeiooal 
reading, or who desire to kindle th^r own piety 
through the example of saintly men, biy producing 
a very instructive, complete, and deeply interest- 
ing life of Tauler, and by giving to ua also a aample 
OS Tauler'a aemMma taitefuiqr and Tigoroaaiy 
translated."— Oaardiaa. 

" No dtfflsrenoe of opinion can be felt aa to the 
intrinsic value of theae aermona, <Hr tbe general 
intereat attaching to thla book. Tlie Sermoiiii 
are well selected, and the tranalafcion exeeUent." 
—Atkenaum. 

"The aermona are chiefly Teinarka,bile for thcAr 
atmple eameatnesa and directnesa. llie transla- 
tion is easy and good."— Natumal Beview, 

"The aermona of Dr. John Tanler have merit, 
and of the higheat kind."— A«w QMrterlM, 



CHANDLESS'S VISIT TO SALT 
LAKE : BEING A JocrsNST across 
THE Plains to the Moemon 
Settlements at Utah. PostSyo, 
with a Map, price 2s. 6d, cloth. 

" Ur. Ckandleas is an impartial observer of the 
Mormons. He gives a full account of the nature 
of the country, the religion of the Monnona, their 

f government, inatltutlona. morality. Aid the siifgn- 
ar relationship of the sexea, witti ita conse- 
quencea."— Criue. 

"Thoae who would underatand what Mor- 
monism is ean do no bettor than read this 
authentic, though Hght and lively volume."— 
Leader. 

" It impressea tbe reader as tiMbPai:*— National 
Review. 



DOUBLEDAY'S LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Tiro yolumei, 
8vo, price ISs, cloth. 

"It la a good book of ita kind. . . . JtiaweU 
worth reading, and very pleaaantly and aensibly 
wrltten."—Saturday Review. 

"This biography !s a w^ork of great merit, con- 
scientiously prepared, plain, clear, and praetinUy 
iutereating.''— JSeadtfr. 

" It ia a production of great merit, and we hall 
it as a most valuable contribution to eoonomioal 
and statistical science."- JM^uA Quarterly. 



CAYLEY'S EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848. Crown 8vo, 
price 6«. cloth. 

"Mr.Cnyleyhas evidently studied his aul^eot 
thoroughly, fie has conseQuently produced an 
intereatlng i^nd philosophloal, though uapretend- 
ing history of an important epoch.^' — JVe» 
(^tarterly, 

" Two inatruotire r61amea."--0&« erver. 



®^£xt:h:, sudsb jlnjd co. 



MISCELLANEOUS— (Jcm^mtwi 



BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SICNS 
OF THE TIMES ; ob, Thb Dan- 

OBRB TO BeLIGIOUS LiBBRTT IN 

THB Presbxt Bay, Translated by 
Miss SusAKKA WiKKWORTH. One 
Yolume, Svo, price 5s, cloth. 

" A valuable work by » maa of oonsummate 
intellect, and on a aumeet aeoond to none in 
Interest and importanoe/'— ITooimmru^. 

" Pr. Bnnsen is dolus good servioe, not only to 
hla oomitrr but to Chrutendom, by sounding an 
ataurm touohing the dangers to religioiin liberty m 
the present state of the world."— ifr<^ttA Quar- 
terly. 



THE COURT OF HENRY VIIL: 

BBINO A SeLBCTION OF THB 

Dbspatchbs of Sbbastian Gius- 
TiNiAX, Venetian Ambassador, 
1515-1519, Translated by Raw- 
i>oN Brown. Two vols., crown Svo, 
price 2U. cloth. 

" It is seldom that a page of genuine old history 
is reproduced for us vrlth as mnoh endence of 
painstaking and real love of the sutdeot as in the 
selection of despatches made and edited by Mr. 
Bawdon Brown/'— 7>M««. 

"The despatches of Qlustinian fUmish yaluahle 
illustrations of Bni^lish politics at a critical 
epoch."— 0/o6«. 

"Very interesting and suggestive volumes."— 
Britith Quarterly Review. 

"Most ably edited."— iry(U«r*« Magazine, 



PAYN'S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Post 8vo, price 28, 6d, cloth.* 

"ATolume of pleasant reading. Some of the 
papers have true attic salt in them."— i^terary 
Qas^tte. 

" Mr. Payn is gay, spirited, observant, and shows 
no little knowledge of men and books.'*— Zeoder. 

"A most amusing volume, full of humorous 
adventure and pleasant satire."— iYess. 



STONEY'S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demy 8vo, with Plates, 
Cuts, and a Map, price 14«. cloth. 

"Aplaln and clear account of the colonies in 
Van Inemen's Ijand."—Aiken€Bum. 

" A. iwrfeet guide-book to Van Clemen's Land." 
Examiner, 

" One of the most accurately descriptive books 
upon Van Diemen's Land that we remember to 
have read."— A^sw Quarterh, 



THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE ; B8PBCIALLT TROPICAL. 

By p. LovELL Phillips, M.D. 
Demy Svo, price 7«. 6d, cloth. 

" This volume should be in every fkrm-house, 
and it would pay a landlord to present it to his 
tenants."— 0H««<?. 

" This treatise contains nearly all that is known 
of the science of agriculture."— OAf«rver. 



FORBES' (SIR JOHN) SICHT- 
SEEINC IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post Svo, with 
Map and View, price 10«. 6d, cloth. 

" Sir John Forbes's volume fully justiflos its title. 
Wherever he went he visited sights, and has ren- 
dered a Iklthful and extremely interesting account 
of them,"— Literary Qagette, 

CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy Svo, 
price 14«. cloth. 

"Dr. Conolly has embodied in this work his 
experiences of the new system of treating patients 
at Uanwell AMjlam."—Economi$t. 

"We most earnestly commend Dr. Oonolly's 
treatise to all who are interested in the suhJect." 
—We$tniinater Review, 

ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. One vol, 
post Svo, price lOs, 6d, cloth. 

**The snbject is novel, curious, and not without 
interest, while a strong sense of the real obtains 
throughtmt."— iS!p«c<ator. 

"The history of the Bed River Settlement is 
remarkable, if not unique, among colonial 
records."- ifterary Gazette. 

"One of the most interesting of the romances 
of civlUzation."— OftxerMT. 

ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two vols., post Svo, 
with Map and Plate, 2l8, doth. 

"A wen written narrative of most exciting ad-^ 
ventures."— GFttardtan. 

"A narrative full of incident and dangerous 
adventure."— I.«<erary Oazette. 

" Mr. Boss's volumes have an historical value 
and presint interest."— Otofttf. 

" Mr. Boss's voliunes supply manv particulars 
not to be found in Lewis and Clarke or Uoame 
and Richardson."- J)HMA Quarterly, 

ROSSO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OF 1828-9. By Colonel Chbs- 
NET, RA., D.CL., F.R.S. Third 
edition. Post Svo, with Maps, 
price I2s. cloth. 

"The only work on the suMect suited to the 
military reader."— United Serwee Oazette. 

" In a strategic point of view this work is very 
valuable."— iVtfw Quarterly, 



THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 
by John Leech. Post Svo, price 
9«. cloth. 

"Very amusing, and conveying an impression of 
fhithfulness."— Ala^tonaf Review. 

"The author is humorous without being wil- 
fully smart, sarcastic without bitterness, and 
shrewd without parading his knowledge and 
power of observation."— JSorjTfVSf. 

"A very lively, entertaining companion."— 
Critie, 

" Quietly, but humorously, written." — > 
AthenmwKi, 
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MISCELLANEOUS— con^nued 



THOMSON'S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF QREAT 
BRITAIN. Svo, price is, doth. 

** A weU UTMiBed and otrefiiUjr dimated com- 
piteUon, ilTlng » olau' insight into the economy 
ofthe army, and the workixig of our miUtair 

LEVI'S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANTILE LAW OF QREAT 
BRITAIN AND IREUNDl 8to, 
price 12«. cloth. 

*' It it ■oond, dear, and practical. ... Its 
content* are atrietly fhoae of a miuiua)— a hand- 
book tor law chambers, offices, and counting- 
hooscf ; requisite in most of such places, and 
sapwittoiis in none."— il<A««MSM«i. 

** Its simplicity and faithfulness make it aQ ez- 
tremelj serviceable hook."— Examiner. 

"An admirable work of the kind."— £a«7 Timet. 

"It presents a fair summary of the law on the 
great sulvect of which it treats."— I^mp Maffoziae. 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greatly 
enlarged. 8yo, price 4«. 6d, boards. 

"lir. Thomson treats of the Immediate efTects 
of war : ui enemies and hostile property ; of prises 
and privateers: of license, ransom, re-captnre, 
and salvage or neutrality, contraband of war, 
blockade, right of search, armed neutralities, 
Ac., lkc."—Ee<momi$t. 

UNDINE. From thq Germ^ of *' De 
la Motte Fouque." Price 1*. 6rf. 

HOPKINS'S HANDBOOK OF 
AVERAGE. 8yo, price 12«. 6d. cl. 

MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. 8vo, 
price 5^., cloth, 

WARING'S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap. 8vo, price 12«.6d. 
cloth. 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by Chunder 
CooHAL Det. Svo, price 7*. 6c?. 
doth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Post Svo, 
price 25. 6d., doth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE AT THE CaFB OF GoOD 

Hope. 4to, with plates, price 
4/. 48. cloth. 
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DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSm- 
VATIONS OS CosAL Bbefs, 
Volcanic Islands, and ov South 
America. With Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, lOff. 6d. doth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Bojal 4to, doth, 
with Coloured Plates. 

MAMMALIA £8 

AVBS 7 

EBPTILIA 5 

PI80E8 S 

INVBBTEBBAT-fi «. 1 

THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA. Two vols., royal 4to, doth, 
with Coloured Plates^ reduced to 
5/. 5«. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two vols., royal 
4to, price 6/. cloth. 

TRACK CHART OF THE COAST 
OF WESTERN INDIA. Two 

sheets, price I5s. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.— A RESI- 
DENCE ON THE MOSQUITO 
SHORE, ETC. By Thomas 

Young. Second edition, post 8 to, 
price 2s. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
by John Oxenfoed. Two vols., 
post Svo, 6*. cloth. 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c. Two vols., post 
8vo, with Illustrations, price 24*. 
cloth. 

ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Post Svo, 
2s, 6d. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. Thirdedition,8vo, 
6s. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two > 

vols., post Svo, price 1/. 1*. doth. I 

POETICS ! AN ESSAT ON POETRT. [ 

By E. S. Dallas. Post Svo, ! 
price 2s. 6d. cloth. 



buxtsl^ lEunEM AJsrj^ co. 



MISCELLANEOUS— coniifiMci. 



WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Jtoia Kavanagh. 
Post 8yO| with Portraits, price 5^., 
in embossed eloth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Kayakagh. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 6«., cloth. 

• 

STEINMETrS NOVITIATE j ok, 

The Jesuit in Training. Third 
^Edition, post 8yo, 2«. 6</. cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. 8yo, 38. cloth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown 8yo, price 
28. Gd, cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 6yo, price 29. 6d, cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Two vols., price 
10«. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS TABLE TALK. 

3s. 6<^. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5s, cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
58. cloth. 

NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated hy 
E. C. Grenyillb Murray, Esq. 
With Music, crown 8vo, price 
2s. 6d. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. By M. Hill and 
C.F.Cornwallis. Post 8vo, price 
68, cloth. 



EVANS'S (REV. R. WO SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF COD. 

8vo, price IQs. Bd, 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. cloth, 
price 38. 

THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. Post 
8vo, price 12«. 

INDIAN MEAL BOOK t BECiPBg for 
using Indian Corn-flour. By 
Miss Leslie. Price Is. 6d. sewed. 

PAPER LANTERN FOR 
PUSEYITES. Price U. 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12mo, price Is. 6d. By the Author 
of " Records of a Good Man's Life." 

TAYLERS (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In numbers, each com- 
plete, price 6^. each. 

I.— THE MEOHANIO. _ 

II -THE LADY AND THE LADY'S MAIP. 

IlL-THB PASTOR OP DBONFBLLS. 
V.-THB COUNTEY TOWN. ,^ „ „ 

VI.— LIVE AND LET LIVE; OB, ThB MAH- 

' CHESTER WBAVEBS. 

VII,-THB SEASIDE FABH. 

EPITAPHS IN THE WORDS OF 
SCRIPTURE. Fcap., price U. 6d. 

FUR PREDESTINATUS, DIALOG- 
ISMUS INTER CALVINISTAM 
ET FUREM. Post 8vo, price Is. 6(f. 

OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE 
TO THE MOTHERS OF ENG- 
LAND. By Miss Halstbd. Price 
2s. 6d. 

BOOK OF ENCUSH EPITHETS. 

Super royal 8vo, price 9a. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 

I.—OUTLINES OP SOCIAL ECONOMY, U.M. 
II^^BOGRESSIVB LESSONS IN 8001^^ 

SOIBNOE. 
III.— INTBODUCTION TO THE SOOIAIi 

SOIBNOES. 2». 
rV.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDEBSTANDING. 

V.-WHAT AM I? WHBEE AM I? WHAT 
OUGHT I TO DO f &o. U. sewed. 

*•* ThCBO works are recommended by the Com* 
mittee of Council on Education. 
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WOSES OK INDU AND THE EAST. 



THE ENCU8H IN WESTERN INDIA: 

BBINO THS EaBLT HjSTOBT OF THB 

Factort at Subat, op Bombay. 
By Philip Andebson, A.M. 2ad 
ecution, 8vo, price lis. doth. 

"Quaint, onrloiM, and amuting. this Tolume 
deaoribM, from old manutoiipta and obscure 
teoka, the life of English merchants in an Indian 
Factoiy. It contains flresh and amusing gossip, 
all bearing on events and characters of hulorioai 

*' A book of permanent Yaloe."— Gfitordiaii. 



LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Spsib. With Sixty Illastrations 
by G. ScHABP. 8vo, price 15*., 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

** We should in rain seek for any other treatise 
which, in so short a space, gives so well-oonneoted 
an account ef the early penod oS Indian history." 
—Oailp newt. 

"Whoever desires to have the beat, the oora- 
pletest, and the most popular view of what 
Oriental scholars have made known to us respect- 
ing Ancient India must peruse the work of Mrs. 
Bjjwir; in which he will Ond the story told in 
clear, eonreot, and unalfocted English, xhe book 
is admirably got Txp.*'— Examiner, 

THE CAUVERY, KiSTNAH, AND 
GODAVERY: being a Befobt 

ON THB WOBKS CONSTBUCTED ON 
THOSE RiVEBS, FOB THE IbBIOATION 

OP Pbovinces in the Fbesidenct 
OP Madbas. By B. Baibd Smith, 
F.G.S., Lt.-CoL Bengal Engineers, 
&c., &c. In demy 8yo, with 19 
Plans, price 28«. doth. 

**A most curious and interesting work."— 
Seonomut, 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; ob, Buddhist 

Monuments op Centbal India. 

By Migor Cunningham. One vol., 

8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 

price 30«. cloth. 

*'0f the Topes opened in various parts of India 
none have yielded so rich a harvest of important 
information as those of Shllsa, opened by Major 
Cunningham and Lieut. Maisey: and which are 
described, with an abundance of highly carious 
ihlo fllustrations, in this most interesting 



grapmo 
book."—. 



Examiner, 



THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thomas Tatlob 
Meadows. One thick volume, 8vo, 
with Maps, price 18«. cloth. 

"Mr. Meadows' book is the work of a learned, 
conscientious, and observant person, and really 
important in many respects."— Times. 

''^Mr. Meadows has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by all who would gain a true 
appreciation of Chinese character. Information 
is sown broad-cast through every page."— 
Athenanm, 

RIFLE PRACTICE. By the late 
Brig.-Gen. Jacob, C.B. 4th edi- 
tion, 8vo, 28, 
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TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier-General 
Jacob, C3. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN UFE« With 
Eight Illastrations, price 5s. doth. 

"An entertaining and instmcttve volimfi of 
Indian anecdotes."— MtiV^ory Sowtator. 

"Anecdotes and stories well calculated to 
iUostrate Anglo-Indian Ufe and the dcmeitls 
manners and habits of Hlndostan."- OftsertKr. 

"A pleasant Oi^eotion of amnstng aneedotes." 

ON THE CULTURE AND COM- 
MERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

By Dr. Fobbes Botle. 8vo, 
price 18«. cloth. 

THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA 

PITTED POB CoBDAGE, ClOTHINO, 

andPapbb. ByDr.FoBBEsBoTLE. 
8vo, price 12«. doth. 

THE PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES 
OF INDIA. By Dr. FoBBES Boyle. 
Super royal 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 

ROYLPS REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
- THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
1 1 COTTON. 8vo, 2s, 6<f. cloth. 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

WITH SOME Account op the Hill 
Tbibes. Coloured Plates, 8vo, 
price 14«. cloth. 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. One voL 8vo, 
with Plates, price 12*. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy 8vo, 
price 128. 

CRAWFURD'S CRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, price 
36«. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. 8vo, second edition, 
enlarged, price 10*. 6rf. cloth. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. 8vo, price 3*. 6^. 

LAURIE'S SECOND BURMESE 
WAR — RANGOON. Post 8yo. 
with Plates, price 2*. 6 J. cloth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU. Post 8vo, price 
14«. cloth. 
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WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— continued, 

BOrD'S TURKISH IKTERPRETERi THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 

A GsAVHAR or THE Tdbkisb REVIEW. No9. lto9ar' 

L*jiQUAaii. 8to, price 12s. 14, price & 

BRIDQNELL'S INDIAN COM- BAILUTS LAND TAX OP INDIA. 

MBtCIAL TABLES. Bofitl Sto, Accobd:ko to the Vtoonmiuvjus 

price Slv., bolf-bound. Law. Svo, price 6s, clotli. 



NEW CHEAP SEBIES OF POPULAB WOBES. 

In Small Post 8td, 
Witii large Type, on good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 



-WOSKS -PTT-HT.TPrtTign siT 



CHEAP SEBDIS OF FOFULAE FIGTIOHS. 

Well printed, in targe Type, on good P»per, and strongly boond in doth. 



BlDBulkr falloliT tn Ihn doHrlplloa of ntlur 
•BHlsiTuid In Ou umUutloBoI KuBua tliciutt 
m^i lUi ulB to ilinlbMdlToat rnm tht mil' ■, 
■Dd la uinme 1U own vjiirs fa Um biif lit <leld or 

"' J»m Bt" ' tl * boofc of dMldsd powap. 1— 
Uioiichta mn true, •ODOd, uid ortffliiiili andtlia 
t^lfl II niolulfl. ktrkiahcrarnrd, una la tin 
ipurpoH. ^Tha objept uid moivl of tlH work are 

" k Terr uHurlLo Uln: vnr tlngnlu, fcDd 10 
llks trulEi tual It li dincult Id ivuM Mleiliui 

tkB flQloyDent of ft fM^llnc hurt vid vlKuroua 
nadB m i m d l n g-"— Jfjfthcwd'i JfofrorifM. 

" For muiy ytut ther* h*t bwt no *dt1: of 
nek power, pfqiinocf, aod eriffUuiUtr, lie jerv 

at dellDWIng It: HoturfiQueneei, piuitot 
knoiiledae rf 11(e, Beellii — dmp eijjnl 
ruIIU— 1' tba ehitmctenetle or thie bo 
Frater't Moffotine. 



"The pewiH*!' bower wUal wm u 
jdmlred ™AJ"W wje' li mlrtMiit ft 

■tvllble traep oinelllir, There left fiTldr 

uetlnctueu of concepnon In ft iinlCe nmi - ,- 
The power ofvrftphle deHnefttdini jmd expni 
la InTime. ntn tre loenei wUchTnir Are 
ftna deiicuj of emotion, ftre dM ImnKer^' 
the note or BnMUli OetlrHL"— XnMtiur. 

nr lLltid!*«iiiilue u^l 
ftoct uprlifhtneM of Ihe t 
mirl^ or hnrt ftad feeli 
genuine Bp""*** *" th^tn. 

ll1|tlBfti]& 



M 



aSnnlau. 






Btlowngi 



< toiieliee, the plotnre 



'Xfrfwi'l.irS 



triee. ne fftoullv of sr^hte deuriptlon, elTong 
iBiBslDfttlon, brnd ud mescoJUie nlctlop. anft- 
tnought end ilorloiie pnuloD Bbiue tiere and 

" ' Bhirler * li ft book demandlDK dIom peruaal 
jmdoBreruloomidflrfttloii."— AijkfntrHH. 

brUUenari K U DftlGolftted to ronee ftLteatkol]. 

Terr Breat power oT mind in the writer Tha 
w™mftHnffi:*lrti«."_Bo«»A-iS. 






s 



wbleh Ift. In ou Jndgneiit. npeilor to enr or i 

Ourrer BeU"! prevtou effirte. For origliHU^ of f 

wmelttenej of dolftll, ftiHl pl^imeqiH forau I 

eipreeilun, r«w worke In the Bngueli luumegc , 

IeniliindihBlMloroonip»ptaqnilllilt.'>-^ore' ' 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND | 
AGNES CREY. By Ellis and 

AcTOK Bell. With Memcor by '; 
Currer Bell. Price 2». 6d. clotli. 

MlBiiteeinlUe^hookof'WnllierlnJ i 









"' WnUwliii! HeliUi' ton tke itamp of a 
eiuiptffa tB atmai Mo(i^1».'~-jr«uew;mM 
A LOST LOVE. By Aehtobi} Owe:!, i 

Price is. cloth. 
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CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS— 

Continued. 



DEERBROOK. By Hab9I£t 
Mabtineau. Ftice 2s. 6d, cloth. 

"This pofniax fiotion presents a trae uid ani- 
mated picture of country life among the upper 
middle classes of English residents, and is re- 
markable for its interest, arising from the 
influence of various characters upon each other, 
and the efflsct of ordlnanr circumstances upon 
them. The descriptions of rural scenery, and ihe 
dally pursuits in village hours, are among the 
most cnarmlng of the author's writings ; but the 
way in which exciting incidents gradually arise 
out of the most ordinary phases of life, and the 
skill with which naturfd and erery-day charaoters 
are brought out in dramatic situations, attest the 
power or the author's genius."— 

" A pure and beautiful moral flBeling pervades 
the work, and recommends it to ftoiilies where 
novels are not generally admitted."— 



PAUL FERROLL, Fourth edition, 
price 28. cloth. 

" We have seldom read so wonderftil a romance. 
Vfe can find no fault in it as a work of art. It 
leaves us in admiration, almost in awe, of the 
powers of its author.*'— ivew Quarterlif. 

"The art displayed in presenting Paul Ferroll 
throuj^hout the story is beyond all praise."— 
JBxamnur. 

** The incidents of the book are extremely well 
niana^red."— ^fieMoum. 

*' ' Paul Ferroll ' is a book that will be very much 
read, talked about, and marvelled at."— 6tod«. 

" The f^uit of much thoughtful investigation is 
represented to us In the character of Paul 

Ferroll We do not need to be told how 

he felt and why he acted thus and thus ; it will 
be obvious to most minds fh)m the very opening 
pages. But the power of the story is not weak- 
ened by this early knowledge : rather is it 
heightened, since the artistic force of contrast Is 
grand and fearfUl in the two figures who cUug so 
closely together in their fond human love."— 
Mominff Chronicle. 

" 'Paul Ferroll' is a most strikingly original 

firoduction. It m»y be rpgarded as a phenomenon 
n literature— a book that must be read, and 
cannot be forgotten."— Jfornin^^ Po»t. 

"To all the elements of powerful effect, the 
story adds the merit of being ably and forcibly 
written."— JoA« huU. 

'"Paul Ferroll* is an original conception 
wrought out with marvellous skill and mastery 
of language. It is by fttr the most extraordinary 
work of modem tini&&."— Illustrated News of the 
World. 

*" Paul Ferroll' is one of the novels of this 
generation that will be read by the n&xi."—Qlobe. 



SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

By Talbot Gwtnne. Price 2«. cl. 

*' 'The School for Fathers ' is one of the cleverest, 
most brilliant, genial, and Instruetive stories that 
we have read since the pubUoation of ' Jane 
'Bsre."'—Beleetic Meviev. 

" The pleasantest tale we have read tor many a 
day. It is a story of the TMler and Speetwxt 
days, and is very fitly associated with that time 
of good English literature by its nuuUy feeling, 
direct, unaffected manner of writing, and nicely- 
managed, well-turned narrative. The ddsrriptlons 
are excellent; some of the country patnting is as 

aesh as a landscape by Alft^d Constable, or an 
yl by Tennyson.**— ^xa»»««w. 
"A capital picture of town and country a 
centiiry ago; and is emphatically the fKshest, 
raciest, and most artistic piece of Action that has 
lately come in our wa,j."—Nonconformut. 

"A more masterly performance than this has 
rarely appeared in the world of fiction.**— John 
BuU. 

is at 



. . once highly 

int'Crestlng- full of^hat 



"'The School for Fathers' 
amusing and deeply 

genuinehumour which Is half pathos— and written 
with a freshness of feeling and raciness of style 
which entitle it to be calledTa tale of the ' Vicar of 
Wakefield' achooh"— Britannia. 

"A hale, hearty, unaffected, honest, downright 
English tale. A vigorous painting of English 
men and manners, by an artist whoTs thoroughly 
national in his genius, taste, education, and 
pr^udioes."- Gfode. 

"A capital story, illustrating our town and 
country life a hundred years ago."— Jlritcst 
Quarterly. 

TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

By Chables Rowcboft. Price 
2*. 6d. cloth. 

" < Tales of the Colonies ' is an able and interest- 
ing book. The author has the first great requisite 
in notion— a knowledge of the life he undertakes 
to describe; and his matter is solid and real."— 
Spectator. 

"It combines the fidelity of truth with the 
spirit of a romance, and has altogether much of 
De Foe in its character and composition."— 
hiterary Qazette. 

"Since the time of Bobinson Crusoe, literature 
has produced nothinv like these 'Tales of tibe 
Colonies.' "—Metropolitan Magazine. 

" This is a singular work. No mere romance, 
no mere fiction, nowever skilfully managed or 
powerfully executed, can surpass it. The work 
to which it bears the nearest similitude is 
Bobinson Crusoe, and it is scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to that extraordinary hl8tory."^JoA» 
Bull. 



PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

DOMESTIC STORIES.) 

ROMANTIC TALES. } By the Author of « John Halifax," &c. 

KATHIE BRANDE. ByHoLHsLEE. 
AFTER DARK. By Wilkie C01-1.1N8. 



BOOKS FOB THE BLIND. 

Printed in raised Boman letters, at the Glasgow Asylum. 

*•* A List of the books, with their prices, may be had on applleatlon. 
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KEW KOVELS. 

(to be had at all ubrahiss.) 



ELLEN RAYMOND I on, Ups axd 

Dowirt. By Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of << Tales for the Bush," &c. 
3 vols. (^010 readif.) 

LOST AND WON. By Geokoiaka 
M. Craik, Author of ** Riverston." 
1 TOl. 2nd Edition. 

AN OLD DEBT. By Florence 
Dawson. 2 vols. 

*' A powofiiBy written noTel: one of the belt 
whieh hna recently prooeedea from » ftonuble 
bMML . . . The dialogue la Tlgoroaa and 
mpbriwA.**—MortUng Pott. 

** The aathor poeaeaBot Rreat and varied powera : 
her originality la unciueationable. Over the whole 
work la apread the delicate and mdeflnable charm 
of feminine taate and pttrity."— JUita^rattfd News 
tfthe World, 

SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 

By Holme Lee, Author of " Kathie 
Brande/' &c. 2nd edition. 3 vols. 

*'The well-eatabliahed reputation of Holme 
Lee, aa a novel writer, will receive an additional 
l^ory ftrom the publication of 'Sylvan Uolt'a 
uaoghter.' It ia a charming tale of country life 
and character."--Gto60. 

" There ia much that la attractive in ' Sylvan 
Holt'a Daughter/ much that ia graceful and re- 
fined, much that la fireah, healthy, and natural." 
— l*r«i». 

MY LADY : a Tale of Modebn 
Life. 2 vols. 

*' ' My Lady ' la a fine specimen of an EngUah 
matron, exhibiting that union of atrength and 
gentleneaa. of common aenae and romance, of 
energy ana grace, which nearly approachea our 
ideal of womanhood."— iVe«a. 

"The atory ia told throughout with great 
•trength of feeling, la well written, and haa a plot 
that fa by no meana commonplace."— J^xanitn^r. 

" A novel which may be read from beKinnIng to 
end without aklpping or fatigue, and with an 
tntereat that never flags."— Ltterar^ Oazette. 

" A novel written by an author of distinction, 
who for the nonce aaaumea the anouymoua."— 
lUtutrated News of the World. 

" ' My Lady ' evlncea charming feeling and deli- 
cacy of touch. It la a novel that will be read with 
Intereat."— AtAmuBum. 

EVA DESMOND ; ob, Mutation. 
3 vols. 

"A more beautiful creation than Eva it would 
be difitoult to imagine. The novel ia undoubtedly 
full of tntereat."— if omifl(7 Post. 

" There ia power, pathoa, and originality in con- 
ception and catastrophe."— X0ad«r. 

'^Thia interesting novel reminds ua more of 
Mrs. Marah than of any other writer of the day." 
—Pre»9, 

THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of " Margaret ; or, 
Prejudice at Home." 1 vol. 

" The author has a pathetic vein, and there la a 
tender aweetnesa in the tone of her narration."— 
Leafier. 

"It haa the first requisite of a work meant to 
amuse : it is amusing."— 62060. 

"This novel is wilt|en with considerable power : 
its tone is high, and the moral aonnd."— i^bmiii^ 
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THE MOORS AND THE FENS. 
By F. G. Tbaffobd. 3 vols. 

"Thia novel stands out much In the aaxne way 
that 'Jane Byre 'did. . . . The characters are 
drawn by a mind which can realise fictitious 
characters with minute Intenaity."— ^terciay 
Stview, 

*'It is seldom that a flrat fiction Is entitled to 
such applause aa ia 'The Moora and. the Pens,' 
and we shall look anxiously for the writer's next 
wuj,"— Critic. 

" The author has the gift of telliiig a atoiy, and 
'The Moora and the Fena' wiu be read."- 
AtheneBum. 

" Thia ia one of the moat original novda we 
have lately met with. . . . The eharaeten 
really ahow a great deal of power.**— Prew. 



GASTON BLICH. ByL.S.LAVEOT, 
Author of " Erlesmere." 2 vols. 

**'Gaaton Bligh' is a good stoiy. admirably 
told, tail of atirring Incident, austauiing to the 
close the interest of a very ingenious plot, and 
abounding in clever sketches of character. It 
aparkles with wit, and will reward perusaL"— 

" The atonr ia told with great power; the whole 
book aparkles with etprtt: and the characters 
talk like gentlemen and URliea. It is very enjoy* 
able reading."— JPr«a«. 

" A charming work of flotiou.'*— Jfomiffj^ Chrc- 
nicle. 



THE THREE 

By the Author 
Carew." 3 vols. 



CHAN C E S. 

of "The Jair 



"Thia novel is of a more solid texture than 
most of its contemporaries. It is tail of good 
sense, good thought, and good writing."— States 
man. 

" Some of the characters and romantic situa- 
tions are strongly marked and peculiarly originaL 
. . . It is the great merit of the authoress that 
the personages of her tale are human and real."— 
Leader, 

"The authoress haa a mind that thoroughly 
appredatea the humorous in life and character.^' 
—Qlobe. 



THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA: 
A Love Story. By M. Bethax- 
Edwabds. 2 vols. 

" A tale of English domestic life. The writing is 
very good, graceful, and unaffected; it pleases 
without startling. In the dialogue, people do not 
harangue, but talk, and talk naturally .''—CTrilic. 

"The narrative and scenes exhibit fleminine 
spirit and quiet truth of delineation."— )S!pectafi»r. 

"A novel made up of love, pure and simple, iii 
the form of an autobiography. -Xeodar. 



MAUD SKILUCORNE'S PENANCE. 

By Maey C. Jackson, Author of 
"The Story of My Wardship." 
2 vols. 

• 

" The style is natural, and displays considerable 
dramatic power."— CWfic. 

"It is a well concocted tale, and will be very 
puatable to novel reader8."'-Jcenit9vPof ^ 



SMITH, £I.DX:B J^NJy CO. 



NEW NOVELS-coniinw^d 



THE PROFESSOR. By Curber 
Bell. 2 vols. 

"We think the author't Menda have shown 
Boand Judgment in publishinx the ' Professor.' 
now that she is cone. ... It shows the first 
germs of conception, which afterwards expanded 
and ripened into the great creations of her imagi- 
nation. At the same time her advisers were 
eniiaDv right when they counselled her not to 

{aibllah it in her lifetime. . . . But it abounds 
n merita."-H9la<itrckijf Beview. 

** The Idea is original, and we every here and 
there detect germs of that power which took the 
world by storm in 'Jane Eyre.' The rejection of 
the 'Profbssor' was, in our opinion, no less ad- 
vantageous to they oun/r authoress than creditable 
to the discernment of the booksellers."— JV«m. 

" Any thing which throws light upon the growth 
and composition of such ammd cannot be other- 
wise than interesting. In the ' Professor " we may 
discover the germs of many trains of thinking, 
which afterwards came to be enlarged and 
illustrated in subsequent and more perfect 
works."— CWttc. 

" There is much new insight in it, mnch ex- 
tremely characteristic genius, and one character, 
moreover, of fresher, lighter, and more airy 
grace."— Eeonomitt. 

" We have read it with the deepest interest ; 
and confidently predict that this lesacy of Char- 
lotte Bronte's genius will renew ana confirm the 
general admiration of her extraordinary powers." 
—Jiclevtic, 



RIVERSTON. By Georgiana M. 

Craik. 3 vols. 

" It is highly moral in its tone and character, as 
well as deeply interesting, and written in an 
excellent t,ty\»,"— Morning Herald. 

*' A decidedly good novel. The book is a very 
clever one, containing much good writing, weu 
discriminated sketches of character, and a story 
told so as to bind the reader pretty closely to the 
VBXt."—JSxaminer. 

" Miss Oraik is a very lively writer : she has Wit, 
and she has sense, and she has made in the 
beautiful young governess, with her strong will, 
saucy independence, and promptness of repartee, 
an interesting picture."— Pre««. 

"Miss Craik writes well; she can paint cha- 
racter, passions, manners, with considerable 
effect : her dialogue flows easily and expressively." 
—Dailp New$» 

" A production of no little mark, and qualified to 
interest old as well as young."— £«dk/0r. 

"I>ecidedly a clever book; givins hopes of a 
capacity in the writer for better things in the 
t\xiixve"—EconomUt. 

*' The author shows great command of langusge, 
a force and clearness of expression not often met 
with. . . . We offer a welcome to Miss Craik, 
and we shall look with Interest for her next 
work."— ^M«»<Bwiii. I 



FARINA. By George Meredith. 

1vol. 

"A masque of ravishers in steel, of robber 
knights : of water- women, more ravishing than 
lovely. It has also a brave and tender deliverer, 
and a heroine proper for a romance of Cologne. 
Those who love a raal, lively, audaoioas piece of 
extravagancfi by way of a change, win enjoy 
' Pariua.'"— ^tAeiUBwm. 

"An original and entertaining book."— TTst^- 
miruter Retriew, 

" We cordially recommend it for general pur- 
chase and perusal."— i>ai/^ News. 

" ' Farina' cannot fail to amuse the most sober 
minded reader."— Crittc. 

'* It has a true Bheolsh flavour."— JPr«««. 



BELOW THE SURFACE. 8 vein, 

"The book is unquestionably clever and enter- 
taining. The writer develops lh)m first to hut 
his double view of human life, as coloured by the 
manners of our age. . . . It is a tale superior 
to ordinary novels, in its practical application to 
the phases of actual hf^"—AtheruBum. 

" There is agreatdeal of devemessin this story j 
a much greater knowledge of oonntrj life ana 
oharacter in its various aspects and conditions 
than is possessed by nine-tenths of the novelists 
who undertake to describe it."— >S!p«ctotor. 

" The novel is one that keeps the attention fixed, 
and it is written in a geniib. often playful r^ne. 
The temper Is throughout excellent."— ^xamiiMr. 

"This is a book which possesses the rare merit 
of being exactly what it claims to be, a story of 
English country life j and, moreover, a very well 
told story."— JDaiJy Ifnot. 

" ' Below the Surfiioe * merits high praise. It is 
fhll of good things; good taste— good feeling- 
good writing— good notions, and hfih morality.' 
—Olobe, 

"Temperate, sensible, kindly, and pleasant."— 
SiUurday Beview, 



A more pleasant story we have not read for 
ny a day?'— British Quarterljf. 



many 



THE ROUA PASS. By Erick 
Mackenzie. 3 vols. 

" It is seldom that we have to notice so good a 
novel as the ' Roua Pass.' The story is well con- 
trived and well told ; the incidents are natural and 
varied ; several of the characters are skilfully 
drawn, and that of the heroine is firesh, powerful* 
and original. The Highland scenery, m which 
the plot Is laid, is described with truth and feeling 
—with a command of language which leaves a 
vivid impression."- iS'a^ttniay Review. 

" The attractions of the story are so numerous 
and varied, that it would be difflcult to single out 
any one point of it for attention. It is a bnlliant 
social picture of sterling scenes and striking 
adventures."— )S«». 

"'The Roua Pass* is a work of very great 

f promise. Itis beautifully written. The romance 
s ingenious and interesting: the story never 
fiags."— Oi<M?. 

"The peculiar charm of the novel is its skUfhl 
painting of the Highlands, and of life among the 
Highlanders. Quick observation an d a true sense 
of the poetry in nature and human life, the 
author aaa."—Sxaminer. 

" A capital fiction. As a landscape novel, it is 
altogether delightftil."—Oto&0. 

" * The Roua Pass ' is a good novel— the best of 
the season."— IFe»tmin«£0r Review. 

"This is a very good novel."— GFwardian, 



THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A Chronicle. 3 vols. 

" The ' Noble Tray tour ' is a chronicle, interest- 
ing for its facts, interesting for its association, 
and, above all, interesting and Important for the 
clear views which it gives of the modes of life in 
' merry England,* at the eventful period to which 
it refers."— 06»«T«'. 

" It is an Elizabethan masquerade. Shakespeare, 
the Queen. Essex, Raleigh, and a hundred nobles, 
ladies, and knights of the land, appear on the 
stage. The author has imbued himself with the 
spirit of the times."— J>ad*r. 

"The story is told with a graphic and graoeftil 
pen, and the chronicler has prodnoed a ronumee 
not only of great value in a historical point of 
view, but possessinsr many claims upon the atten- 
tion of the scholar, the antiquary, and the general 
reader."— Po«<. 

" The book has great merit. The portraits of 
Elisabeth and Essex are well and finely drawn."— 
CrUic. 
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NEW NOVELS— wn«int«ed 



KATHIE BRANDE. By Houib Lbk. 

2toU. 

*' * KAthie Brmade ' ia not meraljr a r^ry Intereit- 
las aorel— it is a venr wholesome one, for It 
teaoliee vlrtaeliy example."— CH<<e. 

"Thronghoat * Kathle Brande* there ia nach 
•weetnesa, andoonslderablepowerof deaoription." 
'Satmrdatf RnUtt. 

** ' Kathie Brande ' is intended to Illustrate the 
naramount excellence of dnty aa a movinic prin- 
ciple. It ia ftall of heautiea."— Doily Ne»$. 

'* Certainly one of the best norels that we have 
latdy mtAr-Quardian, 

PERVERSION \ OB, The Causes and 
Consequences of Infidelity. By 
the late Rev. W. J. Contbeabe. 
3 Tols. 

" The ablest novel that has appeared .for many 
a daj.^—lAte^mry Cfazette. 

"This storr has a tonching interest, which 
lingers with the reader after ne has dosed the 
hook."— Atkenmum. 

"The tone is good and healthy; the religions 
iwling sound and true, and wul attstained.'*— 
Ouaruian. 

" This is a novel, written with a strong sense 
both of what is amusing and what is right."— 
JBxaminer, 

" It is long, veiT long, since we hare read a 
narrative of more power than th\M."—Sritiik 

"This is a good and a noble book."— iVew 
Quartertjf. 

FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 

or, Phases of London Life. By 
E. M. Whittt, Author of " The 
Governrng Classes." 2 vols. 

" Mr. Wbitty is a genuine satirist, emp1(qrlng 
satire for a genuine purpose. You laugh with him 
very much rbnt the laughter is fi-uity and ripe in 
thoTwht. His style is serious, and his cast of 
mina severe. The author has a merriment akin 
to that of Jaaues and that of Timon."—Athe7UBum. 

" ' Men and women as they are, and life as it is ' 
might be the motto of Mr. \yhitty's 'Friends of 
Bohemia.' Mr. Whitty is a satirist, and seldom 
forgets It. Uis dialosrues are rapid and dramatic 
as those of a French novel, and perfectly natural." 
—Weatmiruter Review. 

'"Friends of Bohemia' has the rare merit of 
painting clever pictures and of being sparkling 
and dramatic from beginning to end/*— Dailp 
2few$, 

"The book is ftresh and vigorous ; the style is 
terse and lively."— iViefo Q^arterly, 



THE EVE OF ST. MARK. Bj 

Thomas Doubleday. 2 vols. 

" * The Eve of St. Hark ' Is not only well written, 
bnt adroitly eonstmeted, and interesting. Its 
tone is perhaps too gorgeous ; its movement is too 
much that of a masquerade; but a mystery is 
created, and a very loveable heroine ia jfOMX- 
XmsvAJ'—Athenawm. 

" ' The Bve of St. Mark' is an interesting stoty, 
vividly coloured, and not a little dranume in its 
oonstruction. . . . The book is really a ro- 
mance—a diorama of antique Tenetiaa lift."— 
Leader. 

"It is the work of an artist, thonghtJUDy de- 
signed, and executed with elaborate pains, m lUl 
that relates to the accessories and colouring of 
the time. It will better than most novels of the 
day. repay att«ative perusal."— JV es s . 

"TTe can cordially recommend 'lite Bve (tf St 
Mark ' as a well told, dramatically constructed 
tale."-OH/<c. 

" In every way a striking romance. The plot of 
the tale is skilfnUy oonstracted. and the startling 



events are so dexterously introduced 
appear improbable."— Aiit. 
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LUCIAN PLAYFAIR. By Thomas 
Mackbrn. 3 vols. 

"There are many tmeheurted sketchea in it of 
the homes of our poor, and some wise thoughts 
about education, mingled with speoulatious that 
at least tend in a right direction.^— £bimtii«r. 

"The author has some graphic power. anA 
various scenes in the three volumes are uawn 
with much vividness."— Prew. 

" It is impossible to elose the book without s 
feeling of deep respect for the writer, for the 
purity and elevation of his views, his eamestnesB 
without bitterness."— Gfo6e. 

" The most ardent lover of incident will find in 
this work enough to enchain his interest."— 
Morning Herald. 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkib Collins, 

Author of "Basil,** "Hide and 
Seek/' &c. 2 vols. 

" Mr. Wilkie Collins tells a story well and for- 
cibly— ^is style is eloquent and picturesque, and 
he has a keen insight into character."— i)aiZ^ 

Netcs. 

" No man living better tellB a story."- £eod«*. 

" Mr. Wilkie Collins takes high rank among the 
few who can invent a thrilling story, and tell it 
with brief simplicity."— GFfo&tf. 

"These stories possess all the aathor'a well- 
known beauty of style and dramatic power."— 
Neva Quarter Iff Seview, 



NOVELS FOBTHGOMING. 



A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
" Violet Bank." 3 vols. * 

A NOVEL. By Miss E. W. Atkin- 
son, Author of " Memoirs of the 
Queens of Prussia." 
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A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
"Amherhill." 3 vols. 

A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
« The Heir of Vallis." 

OLD AND YOUNG. 1 yd. 



SM1TS:» X1LX>£:S .AlNI> CO. 



NEW BOOKS FOB TOUNa fiEADEBS. 

THE PARENTS^ CABINET of Amusement xnd iNSTBuario^r vob Yoi7K« 
Febsons. New edit., carefully revised, in 12 Monthly Shilling Volumes, 
each complete in itself, and each containing a full page Hiustration in oil 
colours, with wood engravings, and handsomely bound in ornamented 
boards. 

CONTENTS. 

AMUSING STOKIES. All tendlngto the develomnent of good qnalitles. and the avoidiinoe of ftralts. 
BIO6BAFHI04L ACCOUNTS OF BBMABKABLE OHABAOTERS, intereating to Young People. 
81 MPLE N ABKATIVES OF HISTORICAL EVENTS, suited to the oaoacity of children. 
ELUCIDATIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY, adapted to enoounwe habits of oheervation. 
FAMILIAB_EXP1^NATI0NS OF NOTABLE SOIENTIFIO DISCOVERIES ANl> MBCHANIOAL 

GEOGRAPHY. INHABITANTS, AND FBODUCTI0N8 OF 



INVENTIONS. 
LIVELY ACCOUNTS OF THE 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 



Miss Bdgswobth's Opinion cf tie Vaxestb* Oabivbt:— 

" I almost feel afraid of praising it as much as I think it deserves. . . . There Is so much 
variety in the hook that it cannot tire. It alternately excites and relieves attention, and does not lead 
to the Dad habit or flrittering away the mind by requiring no exertion ftx>m the reader. . . . Whoever 
your soientiflo assooiate is, he understands his business and children's capabilities right well. . . . 
Without lecturing, or prosing, you keep the right and the wrong clearly marked, and henoe all 
the sympathy of tne young people is always enlisted on the right side." 



* « 



Vols. I., II., III. and IV., are now ready. 



By the Author of " Round the Fire," &c. 

X. 

UNICA : A Stobt fob a Sunday 
Aftebnoon. With Four Illus- 
trations. Price 3*. cloth. 

" The eharaoter of Unica Is charmingly con- 
ceived, and the story pleasantly told."— iS!p«eto^or. 

" An • xeellent and exceedingly pretty story for 
children.' 'Statesman. 

"This tale, like its author's former ones, will 
find favour In the n\mery."—AthencBum. 

XI. 

OLD GINGERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL- BOYS. With Four 
Coloured Plates. Price 3*. cloth. 

"'Old Gingerbread and the School-boys' is 
delightful, ana the drawing and colouring of the 
pictorial part done with a spirit and correctness." 

—J^fgSg, 

" This tale is very good, the descriptions being 
natural, with a fteling of country fireshness."— 
Spectator. 

" The book is well got up, and the coloured plates 
are very pretty."— O/obe. 

" An excellent bnys' book ; excellent in its moral, 
chaste and simple In its langnage, and luxuriously 
i]hiHtrated."—iUiutratedNei08 of the World. 

"A very livelv and excellent tale, illustrated 
with v«ry delicately coloured pictures." — 
Me nomitt. 

" A delightfhl story for little boys, inculcating 
benevolent feelings to th&poor."~-EctectiC Review. 

m. 

WILLIE'S BIRTHDAY; showing how 

A Little Boy did what he Liked, 

AND how he Enjoyed it. With 

Four Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. cl. 

WILLIE'S REST T'a Sunday Stobt. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 

2*. 6d. cloth. 

"Oracerul little tales, containing some pretty 
parables, and a good deal of simple feeling."— 
£conomt$t. 

" Extremely well written storv books, amusing 
and moraJ, and got up in a very handsome style." 
—Mominff Herald* 



UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 

With Four Illustrations. Price 3*. cl. 

" An excellent little booK' of moral improvemfiut 
made pleasant to children : It is far beyond the 
commou'plaoe moral tfde in design and execution." 
—Globe, 

ROUND THE FIRE: Six Stobies 
FOB Young Keadebs. Square 
16mo, with Four Illustrations. 
Price 3*. cloth. 

" Charmingly written tales for the young."— 
Leader. 

*' 8ix delightful little storie8."-Cheardiaff. 

"Simple and very interesting."— A'aWonaZ 
Review. 

" True children's stories."- 4f A««<ptM», 



THE KING OFTHE GOLDEN RIVER; 

OB, The Black Bbothers. By 

John Ruskin, M.A. Third edition, 

with 22 Illustrations by Richabd 

Doyle. Price 2*. 6rf. 

" This litt'f foncy tale is by a master-hand. The 
story has a charming motai."—JSxaminer. 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of the " Parents' Cabinet." 
Fcap. 8yo, price 2s. cloth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 

With 16 Illustrations. 1«.6(/. cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENPS BREAKFAST. 

By Saba Colbbidge. 2s. cloth. 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY. Six En- 

gravings. Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

INVESTIGATION ; ob, Tbayels ik 
THE BouDOiB. By Miss Halsted. 
Fcap. cloth, price 3». 6d» 
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"WOBKS rtTBLlSHED BY BSIXTK, ELDER Sc CO. 



POEMS. By Frbd. W. Wtob. 

Fcap. 8ro. Price 5i. cloth. 
lONICA. Fop. Svo, W. dotli. 

r " Tba OHom, notUr slHriMl. ut iminM 
wttb boMBaH^dlonawlLk a lWcl> tm^n^uu, 

M hWuhoo ot uu tncn 



THE SIX LEGENDS OF KING 
COLOENSTAR. By thelateANKA 
Bbadbtbeet. Fcup. Sro, price Si. 



POEMS. ByADATREVANiox 5<. cl. 



^SSil:', 



cfOMSm Hrniutlii 
^j^^^rKf And 



iarCt^v!°Tr.°; 



POEMS. By Henbt Cecil. Bs. doth. 



;*™;tt» indDatlnH of  ni 



isa!-" 



ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Stoket Dobbll, Aotlior of 
" Balder," " The Roman," &a 
Ciown 8to, Si. cloth. 

"Tluitirr. BolH!!! 1« B joel. • BnijlMia In time ot 



POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 
By Sir Ahtbtir Hallau Ei.tob, 
Bart., M.P. Ftap. 8vo, as. cloth. 



POEMS. B7Mn.FBARKp.FEij.0ws. 
Fcap. Bvo, 3a. cloth. 

"Than U MV Itnrildlr tn tiis d<cUon.miil 



POEMS. By Waltbk B. CASsKt^. 
Fcap. 6VU. 3<. 6d., cloth. 



BALDER. By SroNBr Dobell. 

Crown 8»o, 7», 6d., cloth. 



POEMS. By Mart Matkard. ' 
Fcap. Bvo, it., cloth. 



SELECT ODES OF HORACE. In 

Eoglish LyricB. By J. T. Black. 
Fcap. Svo, price 4s., cloth, 
"RendcnainuEnillali Lrrloa with t cljtmir ud 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAND-LOOM WEAVER. 
By William Thom. With Me- 
moir. Post 8to, doth, price 3t. 
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